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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This work has now been eight years in hand ; had I been 
aware of the amount of labour that there was to be done, I should 
never have undertaken it at my age. I knew that there had been 
upwards of a hundred books on the Antiquities of Rome published 
before I began, and that some of them are deservedly of good repu- 
tation, but I also knew that in not one of them had the excellent 
method of Rickman and Willis,— the principles of the modem school 
of archaeology, — been applied to the buildings of Rome. I did not 
at first anticipate that the careful examination of the construction 
and details of such buildings, which is a necessary part of this 
system, would produce such a complete change of ideas, nor occupy 
so much time and labour ; but I soon began to perceive that I had 
undertaken a far greater work than I had been aware of, and to 
doubt whether my life and health would be spared to complete it ; 
I therefore adopted the plan of making each chapter complete in 
itself, so that if anything happened to me, others would be able 
to go on with it on the same plan. I soon saw, indeed, the 
great results obtained by the excavations of Napoleon III. on the 
Palatine Hill, combined with those previously made in the time of 
the first Napoleon, at the expense of the Duchess of Devonshire, 
which had brought to light the platforms of the Temples of Concord, 
of Saturn, &c, at the north end of the Forum Romanum. These 
excavations have now been combined and united by the works 
carried on by the Italian Government, and the whole early history 
of Rome is coming out more and more clearly month after month. 
But the historical topography of Rome is not confined to the Pala- 
tine and the Forum Romanum, to which the Govcmmcnl rcsiricts 
its works ; I saw the necessity of getting other excavations made and 
explorations carried on. I had begun my work on the plan of 
dividing Rome into districts, according to the Regiones of the 
Regionary Catalogue of the fourth century, but I encountered 
a formidable stumbling-block at the starting-point : — the first Regio 
is called the Porta Capena, but the site of that gate was not known, 
and none of the objects in this Regio could be placed until that w*as 
ascertamed. With some difficulty, and after considerable delay, 
arising from procrastination, I obtained permission to dig on the 
qMA where I saw that the gate must have been, by following the line 
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of the aqueducts that necessarily passed over it, to cross that deep 
valley between the Coelian and the Aventine, and I found it exactly 
in the line where I had said two years before it must be. This gave 
me greater confidence to persevere, and I had now found that the 
first Regio of the Early Empire was situated in the interval between 
this principal southern gate of the the City of the Kings, and the 
great southern gate of Rome on the Via Appia, just one mile dis- 
tant, and on the line of the ancient earthworks called the fnania^ on 
which the Wall of Aurelian was afterwards built. 

This discovery also explained the plan of the fortifications of 
Servius Tullius; he made use of the previously- existing fortified 
villages on each of the seven hills, and combined them into one 
city, by connecting them together by means of a short agger and 
wall across the valley from one scarped cliff to another ; (all fortifica- 
tions of that period consist chiefly of scarped cliffs). On the eastern 
side only, where from the nature of the ground there would be no 
natural cliffs, he made his great agger a mile long (destroyed in 
1872-3). Soon after that I heard that there ^^zs a vaulted chamber 
underground at the bottom of a well at the comer of the Circus 
Maximus. 1 went down into it, and examined it, and then took an 
architectural draughtsman doiin to have a plan and section made of 
it I found that it was in part a natural cave, with a fine spring of 
water in it, and this with the situation indicated clearly that it was 
the Lupercal of Augustus. Soon after this I obtained the key of 
a cellar that I had long tried in vain to obtain, and here again 
I found from the construction of the walls of the time of the Kings, 
and the situation in the middle of the early City, that it must be 
a part of the great Prison of the Kings. I also found on examining 
the construction of the walls of the substructure of the great public 
building, on the southern slope of the Capitoline Hill, that it agreed 
with the account of it given by Varro, and the original part of it is 
one of the earliest buildings in Rome. I obtained permission to 
explore the subterranean chambers, and found them to be the 
i^^rarium, or Public Treasury— under the Tabularium, or Public 
Record Office, with the Senaculum, or Senate -house behind it, and 
the Municipium over it On the Palatine Hill, also, I had been able 
to trace the earliest wall of Rome, on three sides of an oblong 
space, at the north end of the Hill ; evidently the Roma Quadrata 
of Tacitus and other authors, separated from the southern part of 
the hill by a wide and deep foss, which had been filled up to the 
level in the time of Domitian, but was brought to light again by the 
excavations of Signor Rosa for the Italian Government 
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All these recent excavations combined to prove the substantial 
truth of the first book of Livy, and the corresponding chapters of 
Dionysius, confirmed also incidentally by Varro, and Vitruvius, and 
Plutarch, and indeed by nearly all the writers of the early Empire. 
It must be remembered that in the time when Niebuhr and Bunsen 
wrote, these walls were not visible, still less when the earlier his- 
torians wrote ; they had been used as foundations for the great 
palaces of the Caesars and for other buildings, both before and after 
that period, in many succeeding generations. There could not be 
better foundations to build upon than these walls of the Kings, in 
which each stone is a ton weight They have only been brought 
to light within the last few years, some important parts only in 187 1 
and 1872. Portions of the wall of Roma Quadrata can now be 
seen on three sides of it, and the great foss can be distinctly traced 
on investigation, though not seen at first sight, because walls of the 
time of Domitian have been built across it to make a level surface, 
on which stand the remains of a temple towards the west end, and 
of the great Basilica Jovis towards the east end. The cliffs on both 
sides of the foss are supported by walls of different periods. 

The construction of each period is soon ascertained by historical 
dated examples, and experience has taught the Archaeologists that 
the construction of the same period was always the same, where the 
same building-materials are found. Construction thus becomes 
stronger evidence than books, because books are always liable to 
errors of transcribers, or the misunderstanding of a passage from 
the same word being used in different senses. It is no reproach to 
those who have gone before to say that the recent excavations and 
explorations have shewn them to be wrong in many points : if they 
could have seen what we now see, they would have arrived at the 
same conclusions that we do. 

Archeology differs from histor\' in this respect, that it has to do 
only wiih cxibling remains explained by history, wliilc that has to 
do with the things that have been, without regard to whether there 
are any visible remains or not Antiquities are generally understood 
to mean objects of ancient art, one important part of archaeological 
evidence, but a part only ; the exact knowledge of the locality and 
the ancient earthworks are also important branches of archaeological 
evidence. 



ASHMOLEAN MuSEUM, OXFORD, 

October, 1873. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 



* Remaini Existing. ^* Photographs. 
The References are to Licy^ unless otherwise expressed. 



I. TIME OP THE KINGS, B.O. 763 to b.o. 609. 



BUILDINGS IN BOUE. 

▲.V.C. B.C 

Tom FimsT Wall op Bomc, 

7M ••WaU (of BomulonT) on tb« Pmla. 

Une (L 7 ; Dkmydiu of HaUear- 

naasiu, U. 17 ; Taciti AnnaL* zU. 

24). s 

BOHA QVADEATA (DiotiTt^ L 45) a 
Porta Mnconia* on tiie Palatlna 

(LIS; DlMij8.»ii.60). 3 

4 749 *n'empIeof Jai»iterFeretriaa,foand- 
•d (L 10); enlarged, a.v.c. 121 

g. »), and A.V.C. 220 (f. 51) ; k. 
idlt AoM tk4 foaadationa* a.v.c. 
725. (The fonndatkma remain.) 4 

* **8ealaCacs, Steps of Caeoa. 5 

Ara Confl (Tadt. AnnaL, ziL 24). 

Temple of Jnpiter SUtor, founded 
(!• 12); rebuilt a.v.o. 458, and 
A.V.C. 604, umd9r the Palatine 
(z. 86, 87). 6 

Chapela of the Anrivea for the Laica 
(UKNiTa., L 67, 681. 7 

CanHoHnm Tetns on the Qnirimu 
(Cnriomim and Notitia, Bef . ▼!.) • 

Temple of Quiiinaa (i. 20) ; [rebailt 
A.O.C. 460] (Z. 46i. 9 

TempleofVeata(L20; Dion7i.,iL66;. 

12 741 Tmb Sbookb Wall op Bomb. m 
To eneloae the Palatine and the 
Hill of Satnm in okb Citt (i. 88 ; 
DiooTa., iL 50). (The waU in 
the **For«m of Angnstna, that 
**nnder the Palatine, and the 
••Pnlehram Uttae, on the bank 
of the Tiher, irere parte of thla 
waU.) 

The Hm of Satnm made the 
Capitol of the United Citj, and 
the CapttoUom built to contain 
the JErarinm, Tabularium, 8ena- 
eulum, and Munidpium (T. Varro, 
T. 7: UtU Biat., i. 88, iii. 15, t. 
80, tL 4, Ti. 20, riL:i5. Tia. 5, z. 
23, zzz. 39 . Partialljr r»buiU 
after a Are by Sjlla (TadU Ui«t, 
liL 72), and airain by Domitlan 
(Soelonhn, 0. \tu gg 

to 7U The Janna nude at the foot of the 
Arciletnm(LI9; Serr.adJBaeid., 

The Refia built iSoUnaa. a. L\ 
8erTinal.4I; in Aieid-Viib. vlU. 

Tempte of TeHua in the Carlnv 
{Wmy^ iL 41). 14 



CoKTBXPOaABT EVSKTS. 

CiTT OP ETAnDBB(Dionjs.,L 81,82). 
TYmtu/mm, LaviHiMMf Alba LvngOt 4^, 

A.V.O. B.C. 

753 BoxvLua. 

Foundation of Borne on the Pala- 
tine Hill (1. 6). 

Thb Lupbbcal (Dionys., i. 82). 

JSra of Nabofwar of Babylon. 

Ahaz. Kin§ ofJudak. 

Jtaiah the Fropket. 

SUg0 of Tyro. 

A groTo made between the Citadel 
and the Capitol* (Strabo, t. 8. | 3). 

Bacet instituted in honour of Nep- 
tune (Strabo, t. 8, 2). 

Oamet to Neptune, by Bomulua (1. 9). 

4 749 Rape of the Sabine women (L 9). 

War with the Sabinea (L 10)l 
The PonKerium A. 44 ; T. Tarro de 
Ling. LaU, t. 32 ; and de Be Bua- 
Uca, c. ii. ; Aulua OelUua, ziiL 14). 
Consualia (Dionya., ii 81). 

5 748 Torpeia bribed, the CiUdel of the 

PaUtine fortress betrayed (i. 11). 
The Spolia Opima carried to Temple 
of Jupiter Feretriua (i. 12). 
747 711^ welding of iron inotnunenU <»• 
troiuetd into Grotco hy Glmnem' 
Peace and League with the Sablnea. 
7 745 Antemms, C«nina and Cmatumcria 
taken, the inhabitanu inoorpo- 
rated with the Bomana (L 10, L 11 ; 
Dionya., ii. 54, 55;. 
12 740TltnsTatinsjoiBtking<I>ionya.,iL46.) 
90 783 Thb Fobvm Bomavvm BMde, and 
the Temple of Vulcan a little abore 
it (Dionys., U. 50). 
21 732 Bomulus founds Games of Oreua. 

87 716 Bomulus consecrated aa Quirinua 

(I. 16). 
Altars of Quirites (Dionya., ii. 50». 

88 715 NcMAPoMPiLirs elected King(i. 18). 

89 713 The Quirinal Hill added t«> the City 

(Dionys., iL 62 ; Strabo, t. S, 7). 
Constant peace during this reign. 
^ " ' ' linstitnted. 



Religious c 
678 Ttllits HoariLiva. 
670 Combat between the Horatii and 

CoriatU. 
•65 DeatructioB of Alba Longa. 

The Calian added to tbe dty (INo. 
nyn., ii. 50). and the Albanuma 
aetUed on it (Strabo, t. 8, 7). 



•pCtfledte livT (L 101, ••Porta Tetna.** 
»Tbt fwrndalfai naafa^ and wwt 



In 1872. 



• Ttat Is prahably between tho atndel of 
Ite PttttlBO fMiwi and the OqdtolhM Hin. 



I Km. m, 166, 114, m. 



PaoTOGKApna— 

a Noa. 1452, 1458, 2232, 2285, 2295. 

J Noa. 2236, 2295. 
Noa. 2284. 2285. 
so Noa.96, 159. 265. 748,844, •I7,2962*,2968«. 
Bg Noa. 577, UO^mi. 2646. 
SB Moa. 189,748, 944, 861, 1171. 
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CHJtOKOLOGIGAL TABLES. 



BuUdiH0$ in Smm, 

A.V.O. B.O. 

118 640 The JanUmlnm fortifled (L 88; 

Dioayi., iU. 46 ; t. 22). s 

Hi 639 Fossa QviRirirx made by Aneus 

Martias (i. 83 ; Aarel. Vict., 8). s 

•*Wall of the Latins, on the Aven- 

tisea.83,iii. 50). 3 

The City fortifled (i. 33, 86). 

115 640 Pons Sablicins, or the wooden 

bridge (i. 83). 
121 682 ••Mamertine Prison, the "Cuter 
... Media Urbe"(i. 88). 4 

18$ 616 Temple of JapiterCapitoUnosbegon, 
foundaUonslaid(i.88). 
A Temple of Jove on the Gspitol, 
foonded by Tatius (i. 55) ; [r^aUt 
▲.v.c. 220.] 5 

138 615 •H^LOACA Maxoka began by Tar- 
quinitts Prisons (L 38). 6 

Circus Maximus made in the YalUs 
MureU (i. 35). 7 

••Agger and woU of Serrias Tul- 
lius commenced by Tarqoinins 
PiiM^os (i. 86 ; PlinU Mat. Hist., 
xzxTi. 24, 3). • 

The stone wall roond the City con- 
tinued (L 88). 
150 603 A Porticus and shop* {tah€mm\ 
made in the Forum, (probably of 
wood only J and places for prirate 
bouses allotted by Tarquinius 
Priscus(i.35). 

IVI 556 Tbk Third Wall or Rosn oom- 
pleted by Scrrius Tullius. 

The City surrounded by a wall and 
a foss, and the Pomoerium en- 
larged (i. 44). 9 

Temple of Mater Matuta, within the 
Porta Carmentalis, founded; re- 
stored A.V.C. 859 (t. 10); A.V.C. 
406 (TiL 27) : A.V.C. 540 (zzt. 7) ; 
A.V.C. 546 (xxTiiL 11); A.17.0. 
556 (xxxUL 27); a.v.c. 668, now 
8.MariaiBOoemedin(r) to 

Temple of Fortnna near the Tiber, 
and in the Fonim Boarium, found- 
ed; rebuilt A.rx. Ml— 556 (zxt. 
7); again a.v.c. 668 and a.d. 15 ; 
now ••S. Maria .Sgyptiaea. ts 

••The Quirinal, Timinal, and Beqnl- 
line, added to the Ci\\ (i. 44). 

Temple of Diana on the ATentine 
(L45). 

220 533 •Kloacfl Maxima, fnmk the Forum 
Komanum and the **Anua oer- 
nens quatuor •c%nn iiub n^de" 
(L 56, T. 55 ; DIonys., iti. 68). sa 

••Temple of Jupiter CapitoUnos on 
the Tnrpeian rock, founded by 
Tatiaa, restored \if Tarquinius 
(i. 55); dedieated b a.v.o. 146 
Oi.8). 13 

229 594 •nemple of flpes (zxL 62) in th« 
FonuB OUtonum^, founded ;^r»- 
buUt A.V.0. 261 and 212. 

•foundation and other remains in 
theChureh of 8. Kicholas in Car- 



OonUmporary EfcenU* 

A.V.O. B.C. 

118 641 Ancvs MAsnrs. 

Sardanapalu*. 
129 625 The Aventine added to the City 
(Strab., T. 3, 7). The Latins set- 
tled on it. 
Ostia founded br Ancus Martias, 
to command the mouth of the 
Tiber(Strabo,T.3,l5). 
Fallofkinerek, 
Jeremiah the Prophet, 
188 616 TAsaaiKirs Paiscrs. 

Qreat Public Works undertaken 

in Rome (Dtonys., Ub. iU. c. 68). 
A Statue of Attieus placed on the 

steps of the Comitiam (i. 86). 
Collatia taken firom the Sabines 
(i. 88), now Lunghezxa. 
606 Daniel the Prophet. 
Capture of Nineteh. 
604 Babylonian Captkity, 
594 The Code of Solon. 
587 JenualemtakenhyXebuehadnetMor, 

169 584 Tumuli, or Tombs of the Horatii 

and Curiatii (i. 26): earthen 
mounds on the via Appia. 

170 564 Triumph of Tarquin orer the Etrus- 

cans and the Sabines. 

The Viminal and Esqulline Hills 
added to the City (Dionys.« ir. 13 ; 
Strabo, t. 8. 1% 
177 578 ScBTirs Ttllivs. 

The City dirided into four Beglonp, 
and an Argire Chapel of the Au- 
gurs erected in each Rcgia 

United Sanctuary of Diana on the 
ATentine. 
182 572 Triumph of Senrius orer the 
Yeientes. 

186 568 Triumph of Serrius orer other 

Etruscan cities. 
Boman Money ftrtt edned. 

187 566 The first Census of the Boman 

people, reckoned— 64,700. 
550 Oommen e em e nt of the Pereian Em" 

pire mnder Cprue, 
£iiet of Cyms /or Meetoration of 

tAe •/>««, BX. 586. 
552 Tnnplee of Diana at Spheeut and 

Jupitrr at Olpmpme, hnilt. 
539 Maroeillee founded 5y Phoeetane. 
587 The Temple of Solomon at Jeru» 

salem rrhuilt and furtifird^ ded, 

516, Eccluf. c. 50. 

219 534 Tragical Death of Scrrius Tullius. 

220 584 TABanmrs SrrxBaca. 

288 520 The Sibylline Orades remored tnm 
CuBuetoBomes. 
The Gauls or Celu occupy the north 
of Italy and the Adriatk. 

%a 510 Siege of Ardea(L57». 

Allknce with the Latins. 
Alban fesUval. 

VIolatioB of Lueretiaby 8. Tarquin. 
Expulsion of the Tarqutns. 
Foundation of the BepubUe. 



PaOTOOBAPM— 

a Noo.95S,95<,t57. 
3 Nos. UU 142. 74^ 790b tl, 129. 
4Noa.946,94t. 
1 Noa. §65, 80i. 



l\ 



J Noa. 160, 192. 
k Noa. 151, 152, 792. 798, 885. 
t Noa. 1164, 1268, 8001, 8005. 
13 No. 1281. 
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CHBOVOLOOICAX. TABLB8. 



II. TIME OP THE REPUBLIC BEFORE CAMILLUS. 
Bmildmgt in Bamt, 



2M 606 •n'emplt of Jupiter CapftoUoiit 
dedicsted bj the Consul Hontiut 
(ii.8). See A.U.C. 220. s 

The Campiw Mutiot made bj eon* 
•ecrmtisg the field of the Tarquine 
between the atr and the Tiber 
(U.5). 



269 491 Tnnple of Satnm, dedicated<U. ti) ; 
(on the CUtos of the Capitol ?). a 



261 492 A Senatoa Consaltom held in the 
Temple of Cerea, in the drcoa 
MazlmQa liii. bbu 3 

A brooie colnmn enfraTcd with a 
treaty with the La&a (iL SSl. 

267 466 Temple orFtortvnaMaliebria(iL40>.4 
269 481 Temple of Mervorj dedleated (ii. 21, 
27), near the Circna Maximus<r). 5 
274 479 Temple of Castor and PoUnx [or the 
Dioeenrll, in the Forum Koma- 
nom, reMilt, founded a.v.c. 256 
(tt. 20), dedieatcd 497 (iL 42). 6 



290 469 Temple of Fort Fortuna (z. 46i, 
rebuilt bj l>ecina t^ce aim a.c. 294 
and 216 ; afain rebuilt a.d. 16). 7 



6J6 428 Temple of Apnlln in the (laminian 
' r(iu.63). • 



666 9N Temple of Mater M atuU (▼!. 63, 
Til. r), rwtored by OuBiUus 
(aee A.17.C. Ib9/ v. 19. 9 







A.V.C 


.B.C. 




609^6 Flouriahlng period of Etniria. 


244 


609 War with the Etmaoana. 




Brotna killed in batUe. 


245 


608 Porsena takes the Janienhim, and 




Horatius Coeles defends the Snb- 






246 


604 Appius CUudius remoTCs to Borne. 


261 


602 Another war with the Latina. 




AUianee between the Bomans and 




Sabinea. 


262 


601 Institution of the Dictatorship. 


264 


498 Battle of lake BegiUus. 




The Dioscuri eome to Borne. 


269 


494 Secession of Plebeians to Mons 




Saoer ( institution of Tribunes. 




The Saturnalia insUtuted (U. 21). 


262 




266 






iin BattUt^Marmtkon. 



269 
270 



276 
266 



294 



296 



297 
600 

601 
801 



816 
616 
819 
821 



644 
647 



464 First Agrarian Law. 
466 FirstwarwithVeU, lasted to BX.474. 
DoWiM intadet Oreect. 

460 Bmiil4t^fTkermop^lmmnd8almmi$» 
476 The Telentes on the Janioulnm« 
466 The Bomans take Antinm. 

Ttmph 0/ TkestUM at Atk^m, 
469 War with the Volscians. 

The Capitol Uken by A. HerdoBtas. 
466 Cineinnatus appointed Dictator. 

Census number of dtisens 1 17,619. 

£zrm eeHeete theJswiih SeHptMnt. 
466 ATMttee assigned to the Ptebeiaaa. 

461 Laws of the twelre Tables m» 91). 

462 Institution of the Decemrirs. 

449 Seeond s e ces si o n of the Plebdaai 

to the M ona Saeer. 
446 JltrodohiM^ Orttk hiitoriam, 
442 A Colony founded at Ardea. 
466 The Partk0ifm hmilt at Atkmu. 
484 War with the Etrutcans. 
432 >*idcnflD taken and di*stToycd(ir. 22). 
481-404 Pt l pm m0 9i mn Wmr, 
423 Thuepdid€$, Greek hitterUm* 
409 The Erectheium mi Athens, 
466 Second war with Yeii. 

The Bomaa aoldiers first paid wages. 
401 Xenophon, Greek hieterimn. 



PaoToonApns — 
I Noo. 666, 666, 667. 
6 lloe.911,912. 
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CHKOKOLOOICAL TABtKS. 



III. TIME OF THE REPUBLIC. 

From Camxllvs, i.r.c. 86S, b.c. 890, to Stlla, a.v.c. 65S, b.c. 100. 
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CHBOVOLOerCAL TABLES. 



A.v.e. B.O. 

460 S9S Tempto of jQ]»iler Stator, ninint. 

(See A.VX. 4, and S04.) i 

Temple of Tictoria. dedieated bj 
Poetuniiia, Gonral (z. S8) ; it wa« 
on the Palatine (zxiz. 14). a 

Temple of Qoirinna, foonded i.v.c. 4, 
reeonstnteted Inr L. Paplrina Car. 
eor, Centor (x. 46'., and a inn-dial 
ereoted in tt (PUn. TiL SIS.) 3 

461 292 Temple of iEBCulaplna, on the island 

in the Tiber (Anr. Vietor, Epitome, 
lib. xL) ; now the Choroh of 8. 
Bartholomew. 4 

. 481 272 ••Aqnednet 11. Anio Tetu. (Fron- 
tinna, e. 6). 5 



492 261 Temple of Jaans in Foro OUtorio, 
rebnilt hj C. DnilUua. Again re- 
boilt A.V.O. 768, A.D. 1ft. 6 

**Temple of Spee in Foro OUtorio, 



boiltbyi 



ifttiUnna ; ttmek bj 



Uf htninc in ft84 (zzL 62). Mow 
in the Chnieh of 8. Mieholas in 
Career*. 7 

493 260 Temple of Tempeetas, near the Porta 



491 



-^« . Vfl-C.8dplo(Inieript 

2ft9Colnmna Roetrata of Dnillioa 
(medal) (PUn. xxxir. 20). 9 

2ft0TbmboflfareaaOMUiiis. to 



ft32 221 dreoa Flaminios made in the Fla- 
minian If eadowi (xzvU. 21 ; liL 
ft4;zl.ft2). II 

yn 219 Part of the waUa and towers of 
Borne restored (UlL II). la 

636 217 The Prvtort make a Tribunal at the 
Piscina Pabttea** (uUL 62): eaU- 
ed also a Scnaenlnm or Mau 
Boose, ooeof the OtnMeuU trim 



637 



216 Temple of OoDeofd,iB the An (at 
the fbot of the Capitol, aiMoiainff 
to the Forami ; raKm (uii. 8S1. 



Attain reb«ilt ^v^ 762. 
a.vx.4S0.> 



OomUmp^rmiy B»0mt$, 

▲.V.O. B.C. 

460 298 Footpath {semitaltnm the Porte 
Capena to the Temple of Mars, 
psTod with sqnared stone [soxe 
fumdrato] (z. 28). 

Imaffes of Bomnlns and Remus as 
infanta, nnder a wolf, made in 
brooxe, (x. 28) [now preeenred in 
the CapttoUne Muaeom**]. 

288 !%• CblMMff cfJUkodst €r9cUd, 
467 286 Last eeeeesion of the Plebeians. 

470 288 Etniria is annezed to the Boman 
territorj. 

472 281 Invasian of Italy by Pyrrhns, King 
of Epima. 

280 Staim tfJhmotihmei 9t Jthtta. 

484 269 First S&TerCoinaffe at Bome. 

48ft 268 Apfrfns Clandins Crassns Bnfas, 



487 266 The whole of Italy is anbjeet to 



489 264 First PonieWsr.whieh lasted nntU 
24L 

498 260 The BomansbnUd their flrst fleet 

491 260 Carthaginiaa fleet defeated at Sidly 
(Ent>op.,iL20). 

496 2ftft AttIUnsBefnlns,feBeraL 

499 2ft4 The Cartbaginian fleet agahi eon- 

qoered (Entrop., iL 22). 

' ft06 247 The Viens Tvscns made. 

666 247-168 The OmhaginianslnTade Italy 
twiM^ HannibaL 

611 242 A great Are in Boom. 

612 241 PeaeewithCurthaga. 

SleQy redneed ton Boman prorfaiee. 

618 28ft Temple of Jaanaahat. 

619 284-189CitotheCeBaor. 

622 381 Coniea and Sardinte art annezed. 
626 228 The BomaM send embassy to Orccee. 
628 22ft Wsr with the Oanls, ended in 222. 
682 221 C. Flaminios, Censor. 

Via Flamfaila to Ariminom made. 

634 219-168 SeipioAfrieanoa,gtBeraL 

68ft 3U8eeoiidPoBie War, lasted ontU 201. 

686 217 BaanlbaldcCBatatheBomaaa. 



637 316 The Battle of 
686 316 War with the 



and the 



Paofoonann— > 
f Jloe. 870, 961, 1664, 1337, 1639. 
2 Mo. 1331. 



PnoToonA Toa ■ 
9 Mo. 1667. 
BO Mo. 3347. 
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CHSOKOLOGICAI. TABLES. 



Bmidmgt in itoaM. 



Ml SIS Tempi* of Teniu 

br Q. Fabins Maximns, Dictator 
(zzU. 10) ;— dedicated in 5S7 (xziii. 
SO). I 

Temple of Libertae, on the Aren- 
tine, enlar^ bj T. SemproniuH 
Gracehvs; it had been bnilt by 
hi* Ikther (uIt. 16). a 

*CeUaoftheTempleofFortanaa). % 
And*MaterMatata(3). 
And •Spot (S). 4 

RebuiH (xxiT. 47, and zzr. 7). 

(1) Now 8. Maria jEfyptiaca. 5 

(2) 8. Maria inConieilin. 

(8) & Nicholas in Careers. 

512 211 BnOdinn round the Fomm finely 
reboilt. 6 

547 206 Temple of Honor and Tirtns, at the 
PorU Capcna oucrtL 35); com- 
pleted by Marcos MaroeUos, and 
enriched nithworki of art brooffht 
fk-om 8yracoee. 7 

518 205 Temple of Jnpiter on the island of 
the Tiber, built by CSenriUtts. • 



556 197 Two Arches made in the Fomm 
Boariom, one before the Temple 
of Pottone, the otlier before that 
of Mater Matnu in the Ctrons 
Mazimos (zzziiL 27). 9 

Temple of Fannns on the Island, 
foonded by C. Domitioa (zzziiL 
62) ; dedicated in 559 (zzzir. 53). 

so 

Temple of Fortona Primifsala on 
the Qnirinal, crseted by a M. 
Bol]o(zziz.86). SI 

558 195 A Portiens or Arcade bnUt on the 

wharf for rcssela, near the ••Em- 
porinm, outside of tho Porta Tri- 
C«inina (zzzt. 10, 41). la 

Another Portiens between the Porto 
Fontinalis and the Altar of Mar*. 
bout \n the JEdilee of tho yea^ 
(zzzT.ioX ,, 

559 191 **Temple of Jono Sosplta, In the 

Forum OUtorinm, boilt by C. Oor- 
nelins, Censor (zzzIt. 58). sa 
(Kowin8.MioolaslnCsrDero.) 

•^wo Temple* of Jnpiter on the 
Capitol dedicated; one foonded 
by L. Fnrins (zzzt. 41), the other 
bytboCoasttL 15 



A.V.C. B.C. 

540 



dmUmpormry EvemU, 



218 Temples of Fortnna and Mater Ma- 
tnto within the aty, the Porto 
J^entaMs and Spes outside of 
that gate, burnt in a fln origin- 
ating in the Via Salaria (zziT!47). 
The flgnre of Yictorr on the npez 
of the Temple of Concord struck 
by lightning (zzrL 28). 

Another great Are ronnd the Forum 
destroyed the seren Tabemm 
(wooden boothsi, the stlTsrsmiths' 
shops, sereral prirato honsss, snd 
halls (Basilica) fhnn the flsh- 
market (Forum Piscatorium) on 
the north, to the Boyal Hall 
(Atriom Beginm) on the Palatine 
to the sooth ; the Temple of Vesto 
soTcd with difflcnlty (zztL 37). 
310 Diogenes Laertim, Greek writer, 

542 211 Temple of Jupiter struck by light- 
ning, and the roof burnt (zzm 4). 

545 208 Census of atisens— 314,000. 

547 306 Sdpio becomes master of Spain. 

The Marfceto or public meeting- 
places (fora) and the strset from 
the Forum Boarium to the Tem- 
ple of Venus, pared with stone. 

549 204 Scipio lands in Africa. 

904-182 Pol^bime, OreekMUUrian. 
End of the Second Punic War. 

553 900 Grecian Stotues and Pafaitings first 

introduced into Rome by Mar- 
cellus in his triumphal proces- 
sion. 

554 199 Second war against PhOip eom- 

. meneed (zzzL 5). 

555 198 ••Sareophagui of Cornelius Sdpio. 

in the Hrpogenm or Catacomb of 
the Bdpio lamily. (Inscription.) 

556 197 Victory of Flaminins. 

Philip submito to Borne. 

557 196 The Roman Senate dceneo the 

freedom of Greece. 
556 195 Gito proceeds to Spafai as oonsuL 



559 



194 Flsminios returns to Rome. 
Antiockme emtere Greece, 
Triumphal Arch of C.Stertinlns, 

be t ween the Forum Boarium and 

the Cireus Mazimw. 

Golden QuadrlM placed at top of 
Temple of Jupiter, and twelTo 
golden ahiolds (ZZZt. 41). 



PnoToonAm^- 
t Noa. 391, 976. 
4 No. 1114. 



PnoToomirns- 
sa Kos. 990, 1 
14 No. 1330. 
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CEBOKOLOOIGAL TABLES. 



Building* in Rome. 

A.V.C. B.O. 

Ml 193 Temple of Mater Magna Idaea 
(pere8)t or YeetaCT), dedicated bf 
jQiiiut Bratos, on the Palaline 
(xxxtI. 86). s 

Temple of JuTentaa in the Ciront 
]iaximiis,b7M.Livias(xxxTl.86 ; 
Cf. PUn. xxlx. 57, xxxt. 106). a 
Areh of Scipio AfHcanoa on the 
CUma Capftolinaa. 3 

5C3 191 Temple of Herenles Masannn in the 
CircM Flaminioa (xL 53). 4 

564 189 Areh of Sdpio Africanne, on the 
CliYas of the CapitoL 5 



5C8 165 BadUea Portia in Latomiti, boUt bj 

L. PortioB Cato (xxxix. 44). « 

The Gloaott enlarged and eleansed. 7 



573 180 Temple of Tenua Brreina ad Por- 
tam CoUinam, dadilcated by M. 
Porcios and Licininii, dnumTira 

(X1.W). • 

**Tcmple of Pietaa in the Forum 
Olitorinm, rebuilt by M. A. OU- 
brio, decemvir (xl. SI); now in 
S. Nicholas in Careere. 9 

Baailica FnlTia, at the new fltlver- 

■mitha' ahopi, near the ^tmilJa. 

10 

The Fomm Piwatorinm, gorroonded 
with ehope for priTate tale (zl. 
51). BI 

Maoellun Magnttm, on the Codian. 

ta 

Arcade of an Aoiednet boilt by the 
Ceaaora (xl. 51). xi 

Temple of Jopiier. on the Gipltol, 
ornamented with pOliehed white 
marble columna (xL51X 14 

Temple of Jnno Reirlna and Diana, 
in the Ctreait FlamlniiiP, dedicated 
by M. iEmUiiu (xl. 52). 15 

Temple of the Larea Permarini 
(l^ptonc. Thetis, and Olaocus). 
in the Campus Uartius, dedicated 
(xL 52). b6 

Temple of Apollo Mediena, at the 
Altar of Herenles, and near that 
of Bpes, OB the Tiber (xL 51). ly 

ft7a 175 Temple of Fortrnw Eqveetria, by 
C.F.Flaccas,CensQr(xltt.lO). si 

Portieaa JEmilia, ootdde of the 
i\irta Trigemiaa, and near the 
Emporiam and the If avalla, be- 
gun e, 180 B.C eompkted (xl. 51, 
XILS3). S9 



Theatre of Apollo, ai 

built by Wr^miliua Lepidaa(xL 
51.) ae 



OmUmp&rury Sv0hU, 

▲.V.C B.C. 

558 195 A great flood of the Tiber at Borne 

(lxx;zT. 24). 

192 Attilltts and Flaminins sent as am- 
bassadors to Greece. 
The Syrian Nary deatroyed. 



563 



563 

564 



565 



566 



567 



568 



570 
573 



574 

575 
576 



577 



191 ISTar with Antioehoa: his defeat in 

190, by Scipio Asiations. 
190 Scipio Aaiaticns, general. 
189 Temple of Jupiter, and shops round 

the Forum» struck by lightning 

(xxxTi. 87). 
188 Sutue of Hercules placed in hla 

Temple (xxxy. 88). 
188 Triumphs of Amilius BegUlus and 

Scipio AMcanus. 
187 War with the liguriana (zxxTiiL 

85). 

186 Via Flaminia, the road from Aretium 
f Arexzo) to Bononia (Bologna). 
Tia JBmilia, the road fhun Arimi- 
num to Placentia. 

185-129 Scipio AfHcanua Minor, generaL 

Census— 258,818 Roman dtisens. 
184 PlautuMt poet, amthor 0/ comedies, 

183 Death of Sdpio AfHcanus and of 
Hannibal. 

180 Earthquake felt in Borne (xl. 59). 
••The Port in the Tiber, and the 
Piers of the Pons Palatinaa, made 
by M. FulTins (xl. 51); archea 
added and the bridge completed 
by P. Sdpio AfHcanus. ^.v.a 610. 
[The gigantte stone corbels carved 
into UoasP heada, of Etmsean 
style, which project tnm the eUff 
of the Tiber in the upper part of 
the Port, were eridently made for 
Cintening Tessels in it, and are 
probably of thia period.] 

M. Adlius Olabrio dedicatee the 
first gUdcd sUtae to hU Ikther 
(xl. 31). 
179 Death ofPhitip F. ofMacedon, 
17(1 The Consult go to btria. 
177 I»tria subdued. 

A Koman colooy settled at Lucca. 
The Achsans make an alliaaee with 



176 Another fire in the Forum. Temple 

of Venus burnt (xU. 3). 
174 Censusof Rome— 368,016 eltlaeBs. 
Istria and the Ugariana eQBq;nered 

(xli. 8 and 13). 



PaOTOUEAl 
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CEEOVOLOeiCAL TABLES. 



Buildings in Smm, 

A.V.C. B.C. 

ft78 17ft •rrhe Emporium pared irlfh ftone, 
and stone ttepa made to it from 
the Tiber (xU. 27). s 

The Cenaort make bridges in many 
plaeea (xU. 27). a 

Beau for the adiles and prctors in 
the theatres (xU. 27). 3 

Houses for the chariots in theeirens 
[eorccTM], and eggs for marking 
the number of ooarBes(zlL27X 4 

ft79 174 Cireos of Flora. 5 

ftSS 170 Basilica Sempronia. bnUt by T. 
8empronias(xliY. 16). 6 

M4 169 Portions of Octaria erected by Cn. 
OcUTios, reboilt ▲.». 202. near the 
Theatre of Pompey. and distinct 
fh>m the Portioo of Octayla, the 
sister of Angustns, near the Thea- 
tre of Mareellus (Feetns). 7 

Stone Theatre of a Casdns (Censor), 
for the Lapercal Games, boilt by 
C. ComeUos Seipio Naaiea. • 

Portions and first corered foot-vay 
made in the Capitol br the same, 
and senlptores plaoed in it. 9 

••Aqnednct IIL Marda, made and 
carried on an arcade for fire 
miles from Bome (Frontinus, c 7, 
ftc; Cf. also Plin^xxzL 41-2). 10 

Pons Palatinns, completed by P. 
Seipio Afrieanns. si 

Temple of BeUona or Mars in the 
Circns Flaminios, bnUt by Bmtos 
Callaiens (Dio, Ut. 96.) sa 

••Aqnednet IT. Tepola, 
the Mardan 00 the h 
(Ffoations, e. 6, fte.) 13 

Temple of Concord In the FMrom, 
rebnUt. (See a-cc. M7.) 14 

BasOica Opimia, bout by the Consul 
Opimins. 15 

Arens Fabianns, erected by FkMos 
Mudmns. s6 

PottiensoflLMinnttaaRnftis. sy 

••Mnriaa Bridge, on the Tla Flami- 
nia, now Ponte MoUe. iS 

Honse of Crassos, ormamented with 

foreign marble, the first private 

In Bome in whieh it was 

■f 

••Tomb ofOMiUa Metrila, dangbtcr 
of Oscilfais MeteOns, and wilior 
IheitohCnssM. (laeeriplioa.) 



697 


162 


606 


156 


606 


145 


610 


149 


622 


181 


627 


126 


•32 


121 



•45 106 
•16 105 



•IS 1«6 



•51 



•52 



192 TMBple of Tirtns end Heaer, te- 

b«Ilt(!)byMariiw(zxria.25). as 

191 Portlens ef C. L. Citvhu, m the 



CbfiteayMrery Jbentt. 

A.V.O. B.C. 

578 175 The Censors pare the streets with 

hard stone [HHU] within the 
dty, and graTcl or sand {glared] 
onuide the City, and footpaths on 
the sides (xU. 27). 

579 174 Clims CapitoUnns paTcd with hard 

stone or lara Uiltetl, (zli. 27). 

Portions Aram the Temple of Satnm 
in the Capitol, to the Senaculnm 
and the court [enrfo] nboTe it, 
pared (xii. 27). 

Another Portieus, outside of the 
PorU Trigemina, to the Arentin^, 
aim pared with silez. and made 
pnblie fh>m the Temple of Venua 
fxU. 27). 
582 171 Third war with the Ma ced o nians 
under Perseus. 

169 Q. EnHiuttpoet, oh. 

585 168 MacedonU is annexed. 

P. JEmilius defeaU Perseus, king of 
Maoedon. 

586 167 The first Public Library is opened 

at Bome. 
End of Ury*s history. 
Fol^biuM, tht AittoriaM,''sent to 

Bome, and 1000 Achmans. 
Census— 887,022 Boman eitiaens. 

590 168 Scmpronius Oraochua. 

591 159 A Water Ctock {ehpindrM) set up at 

Bome, by Sdpio Nasica (Plin., 

rlL 215). 
157 Tftntiut, writer tfcomuiieMt e5. 
596 157-86 Caiua Marina, geoeraL 
599 154 Tiberius Gracchus. 
604 149 Third Punic War, lasted attta 146. 

607 146 DestructiaB of Carthage by F. Sdpio 

(Afrieanns), 
610 14SKumantianWar. 
615 188-78 Stlla, general and dictator. 
620 188 Pcrgamnsand Qpain I 



642 



•47 



Ul-62 Mithndates the Great. 

128 Ctfthage rebuilt by Osins Oraedius. 

116-28 TmrmUim Vmrf^ grmmmmrimn, 

118 Wsr with the Cfanbri. 

Ill War with Jugurtha, Asts unUl 106. 

110 FlmimrtM, Qrttk hiofrmpktr. 

106-48 PoBBpey the Great. 

196-48 Mancva Tvlucs Cicnno. 

196 Mumidia lidomn a Bonaa Pro- 



Birth of Pompey* 
104 J^wtha,gciieraL 
194-50 HfferUntim, 



164 Tbe Eagle lidomia the 

Standard .Ptta. s. !•). 

•81 192eMaitasdeflMtatheClmbri. 



FaevoeBAPna— 

iKoa. 166, 167. 168. 169. 
4 Koa. 296, 291, 2856. 
M Hoe. 89, 60, 551, 552, IdlT. 
13 Bee. 21, 25^ 81, 1906, 1658, 1485^ 1M9. 



iS Mo. 1648. 
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OHBOVOLOeiCAL TIBLM. 



ly. TIME OF STLLA AND JXTLIUS C JSSAR, B.o. 100 to B.a SO. 



▲.V.C. B.C. 

053 100 ••Pmlace of 87IU (!) on the Pincton 
HiU (a put of which now called 
the Maro Torto). i 

60S 00 •temple of Fortnna Tlrilia. on the 
baok of the Tiber, rebuilt (!), (now 
8. lUrin iEgyptiaoa.) See ▲.v.c 
180. a 

•Temple of Mater Matata, rebnflt (T) 
In the Fomm Boarinm (now a If . 
inCoemedinX mo ants, B.C.SOO 
and B.C. 107. ••Colamna. 3 

Temple of Herenles Coatoe (In the 
Oreoa Flaminioa) (Orld. Ftet., 
TilOO). 4 



660 05 The Curia, Hoetflia, boflt (1) br 
TaUoa HoetiUns (Dio, 40, 50); 
bant In 600;— rebnUt in 703, and 
eaUeda(terJaUa(Dio,44,5). f 

675 70 Three templet under one roof baOt 
on the Capitol, whieh had been 
burnt In 668, and begun hj SyUa, 
flnished by Q. LuUtiua Oatulua, 
the Conauf (Dionj*., iv. 61). 6 
*^Tftbufau1am on the Capitol and 
^ubetmcture of the Intennon- 
tium,nartlT rebuilt, after the lire 
in 660. (Inaeription, OrelL 81, 
8287.)(8eeA.v.o.S8l.) i 

Baeiliea JBmlUa, built by ICareua 
JBmiUua Lepidua, CoiiraL Kumi- 
dlan marble brought tor the houee 
of llareua Lepidua. (Domuapul- 



ehrior non ftiit Bonue 
zutL 84, 4). 



i 

687 66 Temple of Felieitaa, begvi by L. 
Lidnina LnenUua, flnidied in 707 
by X.JSailliua Lepidua. 9 

600 65 Temple of MInenm. bunt br Pom- 
n^, in the Forum Trandtorium, 
(afterwarda rebuilt by Kerra). to 

6M 68 ••Bridge of FIdirklua, buOt by 
Febnefaia, eurator Tiarum (Dio, 
r, 45, Inaeription in Htm.) ti 

681 58 Theatre of M. Seaurua, the JEdile, 
with wooden eeata, and 900 marble 
eolumna. (Plinii, Kat. UkL ,xuri. 
». 7.) la 

887 56 Theatre and Courta of Pompey (In- 

eeripCio Aneyrinn, DIo, It. 8, 

4k«J 13 

Tempit of Tcaua Tletrlx, bidlt by 

Fompey near hia Theatre. 14 



8n 85 



Paull, buIH by JEmlUua 
'^ - Attl- 

«8 



Panlua, Conanl (Cleero ad 
cum.lib.lY.epiat.16). (See 
7180 Plln. luri. 108. 

Bonee of Mamurra, on the CMIan 
HIU, adorned with marblaeolnmne 
(Flin.xuri.40). w$ 



A.V-O. 

658 



656 



667 



870 
671 



878 



885 



600 



Oontew^^aty Ecmtt, 

,B.0. 

100 Birth of C. JcLirs C.thar. 

Triumph of Marcus and Catulof 
(Eatrop. T. i.) 
05-46 Goto of Ctiea. 

87 Human eacriflces forbidden by the 

Senate. 
00 Social or Marsic War (Fact! Cap.) 

enda in 88— Sylla Consul. 
00 Rome taken by Sylla, the Poria 

Eequilina burnt. 
Ciril War of .Marios and Sjlla. 
88 Rome taken br Marios and dnna. 
Firct war with MithradatM, lasU 

until 84. 
87-57 CkhOhUtpoft. 
86-84 Smilmt, hittorian, bom, 

86 Death of Caina if arius. 
85 The CapitoUum burnt 
88-80 Mark Antony, generaL 

88 Stlla re-appointed Dictator. 
He diea in TJB. 

81 Triumph of Pompey for •ocoeee in 

Africa. 
76 to 1.0.4 A$inw PoUio, hhtorian. 
74 Bithynia and the Cyrenaica become 

Roman Prorinccs. 
Second or Great War with Mith- 

radatea, lasU until 63, in the Con- 

aulate of Cicero. 
78 The Serrile War begina. 
70-10 nrfilpoH. 

Censua, 450,000 Roman dtiaena. 
68 Metellua cubdues Crete. 

87 Crete created a Roman Prorinee. 

88 Pompey defeaU Mithradatea. 
Cicero adrooatca the cauae of Pom- 
pey. 

85 Catmne^a Srtt conspiracy; aceond 

In 62; death in 65. 
85-8 Sontee, poot. 

84 Pompey conquers Jerusalem, and 

makea Syria a Roman Province. 
68 Suppress io n of 0>tiline*» Conaniracy. 
JuUua Cmear and Mark Antony 

Consuls. 
Birth of OcUTiua, aftcrwarda called 
Augustus. 
63-12 Marcus Vipsanius AoairrA. 
61 to A.n. 45. Senoemt philo—pker, 

80 The First Trittmrirate(JuliuaC«ear, 

Pompey, and Crassu*). 
58 JHoionu Sicultts, Greek Mistorimn. 
Jnlina Cm e a r OonsuL 

88 JuUua Cmsar inradea Gaul; hia 

campaigns last to a.c. 50. 
55 Jultua Cvaar inradrs Britain. 
Tho OMipQs Martitts begun to be 

buUtupcn. 
The Triumrirs meet at Lucca. 



tltaa.^8, 884, 788, 1888. 
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CHBOVOLOeiaAI^ TABLES. 



B i mlimgt in Biom». 

A.V.O.B.O. 

701 M TemplM of Iiib wid 

•troyed by order of the , 

aad rebuilt outside of the Pomce- 
Tiom in 711 (Dio,40, 47, ft 47, 15.) i 

70S 51 The Carift Hoctilin burnt, irlth the 
body of aodios; rebnUt by Fans- 
tot, the son of SyUa (Dio, 40, 
50). (See A.v.o. 710.) a 

70S 50 Honae of Hortentlas on the Pala- 
tine bnUt (afterwards bonght by 
Aognstos) (Snetonioa in Octav. 
7J). 3 

700 47 •Foram of Jnlioa Cissar made (Dio, 
48, S2). 4 

Temple of Tenoa (Oenitrlx) in the 
Fonim of GMar eonaecrated 
(Dio, 4S, SS). S 

A Wooden Amphitheatre made 
(Dio, 45, 22). 

708 45 •CireoaMaximna.enlarsedbyJnIiaa 
Gmar, fkimished with seatt of 
honour of Nnmidian marble, and 
aeaia for 260,000 persons, and a 
•• s treet with shofw made by the 
aide of it (PUn. zxxtL 102). 6 

Kanmaehia made in the Campos 
Martiaa(Dio,4S,2S). 



710 ' 4S Coria HosttUa, near the Oomitiom, 

acaln destroyed, and reboilt, and 
named after Jolia (Dio, 47, 19); 
finished and eonaecrated i.v.c. 
725(Dio,51,22). BasUloa Jolia(t). 7 
A new TOmple of Ooneord begon 
(Dio, 44, 4). S 

711 42 Temple of Isia and Serapia ordered 

to be reboitt by the TrlomTira 
(Dio, 47, 15). 9 

711 41 ••A Temple of MaraXntor boflt by 
Aoffoshia. after havinf aTenged 
the assassination of Jolioa Oaaar ; 
eonsfcrs>e<l a.v.c. 707, A.n. 14. 
(See also a.v.c 754.) to 

1\% M •Tabolarlnm; the eaaten part re- 
boilt IB 

717 to Tilla Owsamm :<'ad falUnaa,** or 
TUla LiTi» ad primam portam 
(Dio, 48, 52 ; Soetonios in Oalba, 
c. L ; Fliaii, Kat. Hist, zy. 40). 



718 S5 p wi i icw rvuu iunuu ■■>»»«» iwv- 
fon K.XJC. MS (Plin. juuri. 102). 
(MedalX la 

•Theatre of Maredloa bens, Sn- 
iaheds.cl4(PUn.viL121). ts 

The booae of Aognstos oa the 
Palatine, whieh be had roofed in, 
dcdieMod 10 Apollo, and additiona 
made (Dio. 40^15): A.v.e. 728) 

iibid..i5ri). 14 



▲.v.o. B.a 

54-18 TSMlm^f9tt. 

091 58 Mareos Craasos defeated by the 
Parthiana. 
52-10 TroperHwt^ p^H, 

702 51 Oanl made into a Boman Prorinee. 
50 lAtenHiu^ po9i, 

708 50 Temple of Qoirinos bomt. 



704 49aTU War 

Pompey. 

Julias Cnsar Dietator. 

705 48 Pompey defeated at Fharsalia. 

C VsUrimi CkhiUut, poet. 
The PonMBriom enlarged. 
QmtUuM Corni/Mus, friend of Co- 

tmUuM mnd enew^f of VirfiL 
47 Cnaar subdues Egypt, and confirms 

Cleopatra on her throne 
An army of Jews in alUanee with 

theBomana. 
OBaar ia recoaeiled to Pompey. 
44 Oomelhu Jfepot^ biographer. 
Cains Jruvs Cjesau assassinated 

by Brutus, aged 58. 
Amhu HMtM, kittorian, 

710 48 Jf. l^aUut Cieero, orntor mmd phi- 
tooophor, iMput to demth. 
The Second Tiinmrirate (OcUtius, 
Antony, and Lepidns). 
48tOA.».18 0vM,j»M<. 

Battle of Phflippi, M. Junius Brutus 
and Casslus defeated. 

Cdl of Jupiter CM>ltolinus In the 
Temple of Ttetory struck by 
lightDlng(Dio,45,l>). 

40 aA»inimFoltio,ormtormndki$tor. 
X. Gssttas Bominmt hietorimm. 



patra 



lus accompanies deo- 
;gypt; returns and 
tefla, the sister of 



716 



718 



Octa'fi 
Augustus. 
86 NieoUm Dammoeenwo, Or. kittor. 

The wooden cottage of Romulus, on 
the Palatine, burnt (Dio, 48, 49). 



Statuea placed In the Temple of 
Cooeord by Antony (Dio, 49, 18X 
M TIrgtt writee hU Oeorgics. 

Horace pubUahea hU Satirca. 

Antony laviahes kingdoms on Cleo- 
patra. 



3 No. 2250. 

IHoa. 777, 778. 
N«.101,118|74i^747. 



ts Mo. 122, 578 
si Mo. 171. 
4Moa.2fi«,2250. 
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A.V.C. B.O. 

719 M TherauB and Pantikemn of Agrlppa. 
(Dio, 53, r; Pliiiii, Nat Biat., 
XZXTL64.) 

**Cloaea of Agrippa, made is the 
CampnaMarniia, large enough for 
a load of hay to pata. (Plin., 
zxztL 104). I 

•Tomb of Blbnliu, at the foot of the 
CapitoUne Hill, on the oater bank 
of the old foea of the Kinga, now 
in the modem Tfai di Marforio. 
(Inaoiption m situ,) a 

•*Tomb of Enrreaoes the baker and 
hia wife Atiatia. (Inaerlption tfi 
»Uu,) 3 

Portiettaofllareelliia. 4 

•Portioo and Ubrarr of OctaTia be- 
gnn(t) (Dio, 49, 48) ; floiehed and 
eonaeerated ▲.v.c. 727. 5 

719 ) S4 *AoiiedQ0t Y. Aqna Julia, made on 

729 J the Maroian Arcade by Agrippa, 

who also repaired the Appia, Anio, 

and Marda (tee ▲.v.c 866 ; Fron* 

tlnoi^ e. 9). 6 

7tt . 81 ••Aqnednet TL Aqna Virgo made 
by Ifaieoa Agrippa (Frootinne, 
a. 10). 7 



*Aq««dnet Til. ••Anna Al 

In the Traatercre, broaght ftrom 
the Laeoa Alaletinna (Frontinu*, 
e.zL). • 

Temple of Herenlea Mmarmn, bnflt 
by Marena Pbllippne (Soetonina 
OctaTiamia, c. 29). 

Temple of Diana bnih by Cemc- 
glalaa (SnetoBioa in Oet, 29). 

HaU of Liberty <Atriiim Ubcrtatia) 
b«Ut by Aita&aa PoUoa (Svetonioa, 
0.29). 

Tampla of flatara, rebollt by Mona- 
tioa Plaatai (Snetoniaa, »). 

many and 



oildiBfa of Agrippa, 
in* (SaetoniM, 29). 



flnlehed andeonaecrated 727 (Ptin.' 
uzfi. 24, 1 ; Dk», 88,27). 9 



OotttemporMy JBvenU, 

▲.V.C. B.O. 

84 Ihath ofSdtlUMt ths AiftoHon. 



720 88 Bnptnre between OetaTlai and 
Antony. 

I>almatiai8 made a BomanProrinoe. 



88 Oortiifieiut, rhticricUm, 

82 Antony*! triumph in Egypt; he 
aeparates from Rome. 

81 Straho, Oreek fograpMer, 

A deatmotiTe earthquake in Palea- 
tine. 



728 80 A great fire in Rome, in which the 
CircaB Maximos and the Templea 
of Ceree and of Spes were dam- 
aged (Dio, 50, 10). 

Battle of Aetinm, defeat of Antony. 

Death of Mark Antony, et. 58, and 
Cleopatra, m/L 80. 



PaoToomAnu— 
I No. Ida. 
a No. 1239. 
a Noa. 596, 862. 
f Mo. 275. 
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OHBOVOLOGIOAL SABLES. 



V. TIME OP THE EMPIBE. PAET I. AUGUSTUS TO HADRIAN, 
B.O. 80 TO A.P. 136. 



Suildinga in JtoiM, 
A r.c. B.C. 

728 80 Temple of MinerraChalddioaCAthe- 

neiu in Dio, 51, 22). i 

Temple of Dims Juliiu in the 

Forum, b^nn br the TriomTirt, 

now conMorated— Henmm (Dio, 

47, 18). a 

Curia Julia oonaeerated (DUt, 47, 10* 

51,22). Basiliea Julia m. 3 

Maoellum Auguati. (Medal of Au- 

Tx^phu Arch of Augustus in the 



Fornm(Dio, 51, 19). s 

••House of Hortensius, ' " 



. in the An 



725 



728 



729 
720 



784 



736 



of Bomulus, purchased , 
tua, and added to bj order ox the 
Senate (Suetonius in OctaT.. 72 ; 
l>io,58.16; OTidiiFasti,iT.954). 6 
28 ••Mausoleum of Augustus begun 
(Dio, 58, SOV. 7 

••Tomb ofCaius Cestius, in the fonn 
of a pyramid. (Inser.) • 

Temple of ApoUo, dedieated bj Au- 
guatna, in that part of the Pala- 
tine Hill where his house was 
situated, and near the Haruspi- 
cium, with a porticus, an area in 
front of it, and a Library (Dio, 
58, 1 ; Suet., OctaT., 29). 9 

Temple of Jupiter Fcretrins re- 
built. See A.V.C. 4. 10 
25 •Septa Julia, in the Campus Martius, 
finished and consecrated by M. 
Agrippa (Dio, 58, 28). is 

Porticus Neptuni (Argonants»X (P^ 
58, 27). la 

24 ••Bridges of JEmiliua and Cestius 
Lepidus built. (Inscriptiaiis.) tj 
28 Temple of Jupiter Tonana, on the 
slope of the Capitol, commenced 
br Augustus, with a bell to it 
(Dio, 54, 4X (finished and con- 
secrated, A.V.C. 782 i 8uet.,OcUT., 
29 and 91). 14 

19 Temple (?) or Tabernacle of Mars 
Vltor, on the Capitol, built in 
Imitation of that <^ Jupiter Fere- 
trius (Dio, 54, 8). IS 

Many public buildings erected (Sue- 
tuuius, OctaT., 29). 

The Forum [of Augustus! enlancd, 
with the Temple of Mars Ultor 
in it (Suet., OctaT., 29). 
17 Tcmplo of Qttlrinus on the Qulrinal, 
rebuilt (Vitrurius iii. 1). t6 

16 ••Temple of Saturn, rebuilt by Mn- 
natitts PlancuH, (against the JKra- 
rium at the foot of the CapitolX 
(SueU, OctaT., 29). 17 

Amphitheatre built by Statilius 
Taurus (Suet., 29; Dio, 51, 22). 
14 Ponicus and Basilioa of Caius and 
Ludua, Porticus of LiTta and of 
OctaTia, and Taeatre of Maroel- 
Itts, built by Augustas (SoeC, 
OctaT.. 29; VltruTius I.) See 
▲.v.c. 708. It 



0ont4mporaiy XonUt, 

▲.U.O. B.O. 

728 80 OcTATivs CasAm Avovsnrs, sols 
MASTxa or Bom axd KvLxn of 
THB WoaLD. 
. Assisted by Msseenas and Marcus 
Agrippa, he adoma the City. 

The gate of Janus is cl osed (Dio, 

OormeUm OdUu$t the Mend tf 
pjnl, U t^eet of kgypt; As 
M disgraced for mia-ffovemmmt, 

Mormce mthUeked Ms sseenil hook 
of Satiroi mtd kii £podo$» 



725 28 £| 



Igrpt made a Roman prorlnee. 
Trophies placed in the Temples 
of Jupiter CspitoUnna, Jnno, and 
Minenra. 
A golden image of Cleopatra placed 
m the Temple of Venus. She was 
also called fsia (Dio, 51, 22). 



727 26 OctaTius resigns his power, which 
i« glTcn to him again by the 
Senate. He ia proclaimed Em- 
peror aa Augustus, bring then 
Consul for the seTonth time with 
Marcna Agrippa. 

28 TtronHutVum^armmwiearimm^dioif 
»t.89. 
TUrwriMM wriieo on ArckiUehtro, 

25 Marcus Mareellna marries Julia, the 
daughter of Auguatoa. 

781 S2DeiidiofMai«aaMandhia. 

788 21 Mareus Agrippa maniea the widow 
JnUa, and ia appointed the repre-> 
aeatatlTt of Augnatus, 

784 SO BiithofCalns,grandsaaof Augustas. 
19 VelleimaPutereulmo^hUUrimm. 
18 Tibunm^poeU 
17 BirthofLnduSfgraadaoBOf Avgnt- 



787 16 Cains and Lndua, scaa of Mar- 
eellua and Julia, adopted as 
C«sars. 
Death of Marcna Agrippa, mX, 51. 



PnoToonArns— 

6 Koa. 2249, 2250 ; FnisooBa, Nos. 2240 
—2249. 

I Hos. 972. 987, 968. 
Ko.652. 
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IS 



SuUSimft in Soim$, 

A.V.C B.O. 

789 14 •rrbMtn of MftTodliit eoBMented ; 
FortkQt of liTia (Snet., OcUt., 
»), bc^nn A.V.C. 718 (Inaoriptio 



74i 



A.V.O. B.C. 

738 



QmUmp9rmy Mv$mts. 



747 



749 



750 



749 



747 



7«S 



764 



741 



15 A great Are, extending fhnn the 
Porticai jfcmtHA to tae Temple 
of Vesta. 
Inatitatkui of magistratee to look 
after the eafetr of the games 
(Dio, 55, 8, and 60, 1S>. 

U^miHmtMacer,pott. 

13 Aagnstns is made Pontlfex Maxi- 



74S 11 Death of OetaTia, the sister of 



74S 



744 



Theatre of Balbos, bailt hy C. Cor- 
neliQsBalbiis(8iiet.,OetaY.,S9). a 

11 **Tiro Obelisks broagbtfh>m Egypt, 
erected in the Ctreus Mazunns 
and the Campna Martias. <In- 
scriptloa.) (PUiii. zxxtL 60-71.) 3 

6 IHxiMtoriumof Agrippa,ooaseerated 
by Angostos (Dio, 55,8: Plin. 
xtLIoIi. -^ * • ^ 

Portions Vlpsania of Agrippa, fin- 
ished by Augustus (Dio, 55, 8). 5 

Temple of Conoord. the restoration 
begun by Tiberius and Drusus 
(Mo, 55, 8) ; dedieated 764. 6 

Temple of liTia dedieated (Dio, 
55,8). 7 

4 ••Aqua Marda, reinforced irith the 
Aqua Augusta (Frontinus, c. 12). 

**Areh of Augustus at the Porta 
Tiburtina. (Inscription.) 9 

All the Aqueducu repaired. In- 
scription im situ on the Porta 
Tiburtina (Plin. xxxtI. 13i). 

8 ••Forum of Augustus, the largest 
and the most handsome in Borne 
(Plin. Hist. Kat., xxxt. 10, zxxtI. 
24). 10 

Kaumaehla of Augustus in the I 2 JuUa banished to the island of Pan* 

Trastcrere (FrontiMua, e. U). ti I ditaria. 

4 JESUS CHBI8T 18 BORN AT BETHLEHEM in this year, aooording to 
authorities - 



10 Birth of Claudius, eon of Drusus, 
afterwards Emperor. 

Drusus sent against the Germans, 
and is killed by a fiUl fimn his 
horse, mt. SO. 

Lirp'9 hUt9fy «md$ wUk thi» wmU 

The PomflBrium enlarged (Dio, It. 6). 

8 Tiberius sucoeeds Drusus, and makes 
peaoe with the Germans. 

8 DHith €f Bmrf mnd kU pmiron 
Mmeenmi. 

1 IHompHuM .His/f semen. , Or^ek hUt, 
8 Birth of Galba, afterwards em- 



4 Ttmple of Osetor and Pollux, or of 
the Dieeenri in the Forum, rebuilt 
by Tiberiue (Dio, 55, 27). ta 

Hooee of Augustus restored, at the 
pubUe expense, after a Are. He 
resided both in his private house 
and in the pubUs apartmentt 
(Dio, 55, 12). Bi 

10 ••Areh of DoiabeUa m the Omlian. 

(Inscription.) 14 

11 Temple of Omoord dedicated (Dio, 

56, 25f. See a.o.c. 537. i« 

MaeeUum UTianum. (Medal.) 16 

Meta in the Circus Maximus, gilt 17 

Tcoiplrs (or Altars !] of Ceres, Li- 

biru«, and Librni, utur iht Cirms 

Mujiiniu% Toti'd by Auluii I'o^iu- 

mius (Plin. xxxti. 154); 



J by Augustus (Taeit. An- 

nal., a 49). (Now ta the church 



of S.Maria in Oeemedin.) 
Temple of Flora rebuilt and eea- 

secreted. sf 

Temple or Areh of Janua, rebuilt and 
8eeA.v.c.492. ao 



•n'emple of Spee, partly rebuilt and 
' ' tfee ▲.«:.€. 492. as 



A.V.C ▲.». 

758 BimraopJnsusCBnierovaSATioon, 
Aooording to the common era. 

755 2 A great flood in Borne; a bridge 
carried away, and the water re- 
mained in the City several days. 

Peace between Rome and Parthia. 

Lucius Cmsar dice at Massilia (or 
Marseilles), mt. 19. 



756 



8 A flre on the PaUtine (Dio, 55, 12). 
4 Caius Cvsar dies in Lyeia, mt. 22. 

Augustus adopts Tiberius, Ki. 45. 

Asinius PolUo dies at Tuaeulum. 
6 J udxa made a Roman province. 

6 IHoditruh Siculus^ historian. 
Defeat of Quintilius Varus, and loss 

of eastern Germany. 
Birth of Vespasisn, afterwards Em- 



763 



9 tubmiseionof OahBatia. 

10 Temple of Mara, in the Campus 

Martins, struck by lightning (Uio, 

56, 24). 

Inscriptioi 



t Ko. 171. 

a Jloe. 649, M46. 

{Ko.ti. 

seMea. 965,966, 614, 1165. 
taNee.911,912,166L 
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14 Mo. 67. 

15 Mea. 67, 72. 
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3uUdimf9 in Jtoms. 

A.17.C A.S. 

810 ft7 •^LaTMnun of . 



i of Agriopina 
(Jnteriptioa.) 



OB the 



••House of Patou on tho Tini- 
nal. a 

••Hoaaeof Noro (PUn^ zxxtU. 24, 
7 ; Tadt AimaL, xr. 89 and 42), 
caUed Domu$ ira$tsitcria before 
the Are, Domu» amrea after the 
rebuilding. The Coloeena, 190 It 
high, was in the YeetRrale of it 3 

Arcade of Aqaednet of Nero on the 
CfBlian (FrontinnsX 4 

A portieiia or areade built in front 
of the hooaea and shops br Nero 

S'adt Annal., zt. 48: Snetonius, 
ero» U and 81) 5 

815 68 •rrhemue Neronis bcfon (Grassas 
et Bafsna Goes.; Soetonias in 
Neron., IS), restored by Alexander 
SeTems (Lampridins in Alex. 
Ser., 85). 6 

Temple or Shrine of Janns. (lledalJ 

y 

Arch of Nero. (Hedal.) • 

817 64 Amphitheatre and Laeos of the 

Oolden House of Nero (Dio^ 62, 
14). 

818 65 Claadian Aqnediet and Anio Noma 

oompletea. (Inaeriptions.) 9 

822 69 Temple of Japiter dqrftoUnos, re- 
bnUt from the fMndatkm'. 
10 
(Medal of Tee- 



S26 



iMedaL) 
Temple of Testa. 



831 



832 



Hooae and Chanel of S. dement (f) 
(Anastas. xertt. 835). 
73 Temple of Peaee near the Fomm, 
built bjr Yeapasian (Flin., xxxTi. 
84, 1 ; Saetonioa in Vespasian., 
e.9;IMo,66,15l. sa 

Temple of Claadias on the Cmlian 
begun by Agrippina, eompleted 
Inr Vespasian, diedieated by Titos 
(8QetoB.,9). . 13 

••The Colossenm in progress. Fin- 
ished, Aj>. 96. 14 

Pnetorian Camp finished by Titos. 
See ante, A.n. 20. 15 

Thirty-aeren Gates of Borne men- 
tioaed by Pliny iNat Uist.iii. 9). 

78 •*Thenn« of Titas (Soetonins in 

Tito). s6 

(Chnrehes of S. SIlTesCer and 

S. Lueia in Seld aflerwarda made 

la chambers of theos Them»>. 17 

79 Temple of Jvpiter Cttstos. (Taeit 

Hist,iiL74. 18 

Villa PnbUea fUcdal of Titos). 
(Plin. xxxUL 25.) ^ 



Gmtemporary JBpmUg, 

▲.V.C A.B. 

809 56 Enlargement of the PonuBrinm, so 
as to include the Arendne, and 
a third part of the Campos Mar- 
tins in THB CXTT. 

57 The Chri$tian$ pemeuted hy Nero 
(Soetonius in Nero, 15). 

59 Nero puts his mother Agrippina to 
death. 
8, Paul at Cenarea hffort Festtu 
and Agrippa, 

814 61 Queen Boadieea oornqnered, 

CAaACTACtrt, the British chief, is 
carried prisoner to Kome, with 
sU his familr as hostages (Tacit. 
Annal., xiL 36, 37). 

S. Paul at Jtome, 

£utropiu$, hUtoHan, 

Taeitue, hiitorian. 

Statiue, poet, 

815 62 OcUTia is slain in her 20th year. 

Nero marries Popp»a Sabina. 
Temple of Claudiue built at OarriO' 

ludnum tn Britain (laeitl AnnaL, 

xiT. 31). 

817 64 Great Fire of Nero, bomlng nine 

days, attributed to the Chnstians 

(Suetonius in Ncron., 16 ; Ter- 

tulllani Soorp., 14 ; Dio in Neron.) 

Tbb FiasT PsasBCVTiox of thb 

CHaiSTlAXS. 

818 65 88. Prrta xnn Pavl, MAarras 

(Caulog. Vet Pontif.; EusebU 
Chnmicon ; Eusebii Hist Bcdes., 
it 25; Tertulliani Seorp., 15; 
Sulpit Serer. Hist. 8., xL 41). 

Lucan and Seneoa put to death. 

ApollomiuM of Tyana comee to Some. 

819 66 8. Limutt of Volterrmtjtrtt Pope 

(Papa), according to Baroniua. 

820 67 8. Clement, a Jtoman^ Biehop ^ 

Rome, aeevrding to oowte aatAo- 
ritiet, 
C. Petroniue Arbiter, $atiri$t, 

821 68 .Vero sUbs himself. 

Galba, Emperor. 

69 Famine in Judeea, 

70 Flavivs VtiirASiAirrs Aim Titts 

VE»rAS lAicvs, Emperors. 
823 70 The FlsTian Emperors celebrate the 

capture of Jerusalem. 
The temple of Janus is closed. 
JoeephuSf Jewish hi*torian, 
SttrtoniuM, historian. 

77 Siliu* Italicue, poet, 

78 8. Clrtut or Anmcletmt, of Athens, 

Bishop of Borne, 
Aprirola in Britain, 
832 79 Death of Pliny the Elder mt PantpeU 

on rrMurims, Bt. 56. 
Plinp the pom$tfer then 18. 



f The fsandationa being m de ig ioi u id wera 
Bat rebailt: these haTe now been excavated, 
and they belong to the original Tcmpto of the 
Tiar^iaiBs. See a.i;.o. 220. 



s Nos. 181, 182, 876, 2186 to 2128. 
a Nos. 178, 1733, 1784. 
8 K0.888. 



PnoTOoBAraS' 
4 Nos. 66, 72, 78. 

8 Nos. 63, 74, 75. 78,529, 1001, 1052, 1514, 
^ 1531,1532.1555. 
IS Nos. S97, 2076. 

3 Nos. IM, lft5, 367, 1101, 1195. 
Nos. 939, 9«0, Oil, 942. 
ty No. 1811. 
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A.V, 



tss 



BwUdim0sinMom4, 



847 
•49 



•49 



•C4 



(mored and rcboUt ^ Oomtan- 

Tr^Ma. (iMcript. and Medat) m 

•ddedCX 8aaaboA^.209. «# 

Bo«m of Ai gwrti a Lavacn» of 

Affrippiaa^aiMli«Teral IVapka 

r««tmd br Hadriaa (SpartiaBir 
IIa«li1aa, 19). %-f-.— »«^ 



♦g<*-2!.Wwtol9ML 
?Kot.«lto9i4. 

•lMoa.tW,tai,IS90,l 



Tenpto of lala and 8«rapls bnflt 
(Spartfamis la OaraeaU., 9), t 

•Tipple of YMpaaiaii and Tltoa in 
UieFonun. (Inaeription.) « 

•0 ••Arehea' of Nero on tba OcnUan 
eompletad. (Inaeription.) « 

*HoiiMof8alhwt. ^ 

Tha Coloaienm dedieatod by Titna 
g>io, UTi. 15). MeU 8a^ In 
nttttoftbeOoloaamim. (MedaL) 



••4 •! Temple of the Oena FUvia on the 
QoirinaL called the Honae of 
Sallost (Snetonina in Domitian. 
A), and brick-atampa in the wall. 5 

Btadiom, Odeom, If anaaehia. bant 
(8uetonlna,er5X •'™*™» «*«« 

ThcTM. on the EaqniUne, of Titna 
and Domitian (Boetoniw in Do- 
mitian/. . 

The atreeta widened. 

The CapitoUnm and other ndned 

baUdinf8rebaflt(8aet,o.5). • 
The CircaaMazimoa enlarged. 9 
Temple of Japiter Coatoa on the 

Capitoline Hill (Soet, e. 5;. so 
•8 ••Arch of Titua ilniahed. OnferlD- 

tiou.) ^ 

•5 Arch of Domitian. with eoneatrian 

•t-tne. (MedaLi '^««^ 

Palace and BaaUiea of Domitian on 

the PaUtine. ,3 

94 Tomh of Snlpidoa Mazimoa at the 
Porta Salaria. ^ 

•• ••£"?« of Nerra, and Temple of 
P«flaa or Minerra Cbalddioa, 
flniabed a.v.c 85S. Onecrint. an! 
Kardini, t. L p. Sl«.)^^^^^ 7^ 

••ATMde of If ardan Aqnednet re- 
stored by Teapaalan. (Inacript.) 16 

^ ^^Jf ^^^^ •'^^nstd. (Medal 

of Trajan.) „ 

Aqueduct X.Tridana8ahatlna. si 

•^henwB of Trujan and Titna. so 

ThemMeofSnra. ^ 

111 ••FonimofTr^lan. (Vedala.) as 

**(5Kfiu.)' '^^ *■ "• ^*'^ 

•^omn of Tn^an. (Inaeript. In 
«f«.) ^ 



A.V.O. A.n. 

JJ2(^PWtheat» or Ooloaaeiun. 

Ludua Matutinua. (laaerlDt OraH 
iM8, 2554, e5ao.)^ ^ ^'^ 

Great Fire in the aty (Dio. 60. 
Jl. Ui PlinU Bpiat. Vi. l?/ Si 
8uet<mtua in Vcapaalan.. «', li 
The Serapeum-Iaewn-Sepu-- 
TempU Neptuni— Therm. Agrip- 
{• - DWbitorium - TheaSnk 

— ^Wiflda OetaTlia. with the Ll- 

lEH tV^ J«?P>«« ■«•«•. Md 
^ea Jona to CapitoUo. deattor- 
edordama««l(!>r"'^**"*> 

•S4 «1 Deathofntna. 

DoMiTiAirva, EMnaon. 
Snooim PBiaBcunox 

CnniariAira. 
A John exiled U Patmoe, 
Teremtmt Mawm, grammariatL. 
•2 Jwenai,poet.'^^^^ 

Statius, noiet. 
•5 Pluturek, MietorUm, 
86 Domitian aaanmea the aoname of 
Oennanicua. 
PoUshcd marble mlmra made in 
the portiena or corridor of Domi- 
tian on the Paladne (Snetonina, 

A bronse Janna, or mreue quadrU 
A*«M. erected in each B^ of 
Borne (8uetoBina,U). 

94 Djmtmme ^poimUd f tkeemre^ 
the AfueducU. 

«« 5?.V^^J???"* "?* Domitllla, M Jf . 

95 QuintUiam, rketoricimm!^ 
98 KnaTA, Emperor. 



or nn 



839 



847 



849 
851 



98 TaAiAMva (Maraaa Ulpioa), An. 
peror. 
8, Simeon ^Jemamlem, M, 

852 99-119 Tmnn Psnaaovnox or ni 
CnaianAira. 
8. Jony Etaiio., M. 

WiS.Ermri9tme,efBeaitk4m,Biekop 
e/Homte. ^ 



108 ^^"^^rffr OMimeimh mmde Hr 
(Anaataaiii% 



a Caliitna). 



858 106 Daciaia made a Roman PtoTince. 
Tr^lan marches to the Eaat. 
— ^Wa Petnea conquered. 
107 Fremttnne, the Writer on Ar^ 

lOBAAteximd^Z^m 
efJUmte, 
PUniaa,r 



116 Smetmime. Mifri)pA«r. ••. 
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VI. TIME OP THE EMPIRE. PART U. HADRIAX AND THE 
ANTOKINES TO CONSTANTINE, A.D. 120 TO A.D. 830. 



BuUHm^ in Sowts, 
A.v.e. A.B. 

87S 110MBridgeorJEUiu(H«drianas).(Iii- 

•cription («p. Urllolu, Codex Urbit 

Booue topograph.^ p. 60) aad 

Madali. i 

Bulu of tlM Tiber and Oomom re- 

stored bj Hadriui (Ineeript. on 

dppi foond on theee benkt). a 

Temple of Venua. (lledaL) 3 

•^emplnm UrUa Boma. (Coin 

of Hadrian.) See alao a.d. SIO. 4 

Temple of Hadrian. (Coin.) 5 

••PriTate Honae of Hadrian (Bo- 

fionary Catalogne, Bef . XII.) 6 



8S] 1S8 ••Manaolenm and Bridge of Hadrian, 
begun ; flnishod a.v.c. 892 (Spar- 
tlanaa, c. 19), and Ineeript. (Orell., 

(now tne Fortreee of 8. Angdo). 7 

JB.AC9 Bomb Deie SnbaaTing (Spar- 
tianos, c. 19). • 

•Septa, restored by Hadrian (Ibid. ) 9 

Basilica Neptnni (Ibid.) 10 

Athenmnm Hadrian! (Cieero ad Ai- 
ticam,lY. 16; LaapridioainAles. 
SeT.,c.Sft.». ti 

Lndna Magnoa (AnL Oellina). la 

Aqnedoct XI., Hadriana (Inaerip- 
tion and Lampridlos) aftenrarda 
called Alexaadriaa. tj 

•69 186 ••Colann and pedestal of AntoBinna 
Pins. (Inscrlpt. im 9Uu. MedaL) 14 

PorpbTryColamns in priratabonses 
(as tne bonse of Valerias Homu- 
lus), (JttL Capltolin., Antoainna 
Pins, c.ll.» IS 

"Sew streeu and ways made. 

•91 138 TcmpleofiEsenlapina, in tbe Island, 
rebuilt. (Inscription.) 16 

••Temple of Antoninus and Faaa- 
tina. flnisbed a.v.c. 914. 17 

(Inscript. iff •itu and Coin). 
(Now tbe Cburch of 8. ~ 
InMirauda.) 

Altar of Faustina, Senior. 

(Coin of Antoninns Pins.) iS 

Tabernacle of Cybele. 

iCoin of Faustina, Senior.) sf 

•86 142 Arebcs of Marens AnreUna and 

Lucius Vcros. ao 

••Tbe SesMrium and AapbUbea- 

tmm Castrcnst (BegioB. Cat.) as 



Conttmporarif Ettntt, 

A.V.C. A.D. 

871 118 Hadbiaxts {£um TnAjAMVs), 

EMrcaoB. 
Last riege of Jerunalem, the new 

Colony tbere called JSlia. 
Hadkiax forbids tbe punisbment of 

Chi-istians without triaL 
Jurenal, poet, oA. 

Pantamia$, author of tko PeritfuU, 
DioHytlu9 of Saliearnustm, iho 

Toungtr, 
Herodimn, ik* p'ammmriam. 
Appiaitf Greek historian^ ob. 147. 
Aristideif the pkilotoplur, 
AdrioHf the Sophist. 
JlcrmaSf the Pa$tor, 
1 19 8. SixtHt 1. 1 a JlomoH, Bp, of Some, 

878 120 Hadrian commences a tour through 
the Prorinces. 
Tbe Colossus of Nero mored by 

Hadrian (Spartianus, c 19). 
Tht Roman Wall in Britain kmiit, 
(Inmription.) 
123 Crttncotnh of 8, Alexander^ Via No' 
mentana rit. (Anastas. 7). 

126 DioHy$iH9 of Halicamauui. 

127 8. Tt'lesphoruSf of Ortoee, Bp, of 

Borne, 

888 185 .Cius Verus (orTarins ?) adopted aa 

CaDsar.dicd tluve years afterwards. 
Arrian, Goremor <^f Cappmdoein. 

889 137 Great Fire in Borne, 840 booaes In 

tbe city and insula burnt. 
•91 138 Marrns Aurclius Antoafaius, mt 17, 

sdoptcd as C««ar Feb. 25. 
Hadrian dies. July 10. 
Tae AxTOMXEs. 

891 138 Tin s AraKLivs AJtroxxxrs Pirs, 

Lmpcbor. 
Ai>olog\i ofJwttim, oddrenttd to the 

J:mjH rot with jfo*td rjfret, 
AhIus OrlliH$t pramm. and hist, 

892 138 8. Hiitiiuus, of Athens, Bishop of 

Bo,Hr, diridrs the eterpp into 
thrre orders (Anastas. 10). 

189 Claud. Ptolcmvus, Geographer. 
JS. riuSf ofAqnitrim, Bishop of Borne, 

The book of Berwtns the Pnstor 
trrttt^n (Ana»tas. 111. 
896 143 Herode* Atticu*. consul. 
Tbe Plague in Boa»e. 



PaoTOonAPSs— 

a Ko. 1025. 

S Kos. 630, 681 

« No. 180. 

13 Nos. 1427, 14a8, 1846^ 1841, 1842, 1610. 
■4 Noa. 827, •••. 
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BuUHng* in Bom; 

A.17.a AJ>. 

054 201 •Areh of Septimius Sererns, at the 

foot of tbe dims of the CapitoL 

(Inieript. in titu.) s 

OM 90S ••Arch of the Silremniths in the 

Yelabnim. (Inseript. in titii.) s 

Theatre of Septimius Serenis. 

(MedftL) 3 

Septiaoniom of Septimina Serttnis 

(Spartianns in Serero, 19). 4 

••Portieo of the Pantheom restored 

by Septimius Sereros. (Inseript. 

inntu,) 5 

••Portieo of OctsTla, restored hj 

Septimius Serems. (Inseript) 6 

98S 909)^*rhennsD of the Antonines and 

2S0 1 of CsTsealla iSpartianns in An- 

tonino Caraeells, e. 9). 7 

964 111 •Temple of Yeepssian, at the foot of 

the CapltoL (Inseript. in Mt«.) • 

909 SIS ) Mercian Aqueduct and Arcade re- 

S16) stored. (Inseript. in m^k.) 9 

S16 'Aqueduct XIT., Antoniana. so 

S18 Church of 8. Maria in Trasterere 
fottnded( TUulutJulii). (Anast.) ts 
97S S30 Temple of Heliogabalus, Sol, or Ju- 
piter, on the Palatine (Lamoridius 
in Anton. HeliogabaIo,3and 17). sa 

Bestoration of the Amphitheatre 
or CokMseum after a fire (Lam- 
pridius, 17). S3 

Senaeulum on the Quirinal Ibr 
tvomen (Lampridins, 3). 14 

SS5 Aquednet 'SY^ Alexandrine, (Lea- ' 
pridius). ts 

Church of S.CaUztus, now called 
8. Maria in Trasterere, founded. 
(Anastaa. 17.: 

••Portions to the Thcrmn of Cairn- 

ealla, begun brhim and finished 

by HeUofabalas (Lampridius, 94). 

s6 

LaTaerum of HeUogabalua (on the 
Palatine HilL near the Areh of 
Titus), begun by him and finished 

Sr Alexander Sererus (Lampri- 
ns, SS). sy 

963 990 Temple of Mars (eirenlar). (Coin 
ofGordianus.) s6 

**Kymplueum and Baths of Alex- 
ander Severus. (MedaL) 19 

Palace of Alexander Sererus on the 
PaUtine (Lampridius, 92). ao 

••Aqua Alexandrine, and ThennsB 
near thoee of Nero (Lampridius, 
99). 81 

Opos AlexandriBtta introduced 
(Lampridius, 95). aa 

BaMUea of Alexander between the 
Campus Martitts and the Septa 
Agrippiana, 1.000ft. loog aadlOOft. 
wide (Lampridius, 26). sg 

Arlaries built, on the Palatine 
(lUd.,49). 



OMUtmpQrarp XvtnU. 
A.V.O. ▲.]>. 

949 196 BTSAirmni, taken and destroyed. 

197 DiapuU about Eatter, 

90S Sixth PsBsxcrrriox OF C^HBisniJrs. 

Apology cff Tertullian, 

S. ZephyrUmit a Soman,Bp, qfSomt, 

Symma^ut and Ciewtens Altxan* 
drinui. 

96S 905 iiortyn <^ Lyons and Vionnt, 
96S S09 Sererus inradee Caledonia. 

SIO The Roman Wall in northern Britain 
rebuilt 
Sererus dies at York. 
964 Sll Caxacalla (M. Auxslivs Axto- 
HiNVs), Bmperor. 
919 ApolUmim wrUos agamH tho Uon^ 



914 Flaviui PhUotiratut^ hiograpkor. 
970 917 Maerinus, Emperor. 

Julia Domna, wife of Sererus, and 
her of Can " " 



mother 

971 918 Elaoabalus, or Bbliooabalcs, 
(Marcus Aurelius Varins), Em- 
peror. 
919 B,OBlixtu9l.,aSoman,Bp.<^Jiomo, 

Cemetery of 8. Zephyrinm, Via 
Appia (Anastas , 16). 

Cemetery of Calepodius, and Calix- 
tos made(t) (Anastas., 17). 
678 999 AutxAimxa Saraairs (Marcus A«> 
relius), Emperor, art. 17. 

Ulpian, the Jwritt, 

Berodian, Groek kittoriam. 

Julim Mammtea, mother qf tho An* 
peror, favours the Christians. 

B. VrhanI.,aBoman,Bp.ofBomefM, 

SS9 Oriyen*sOommentari4s on Scripture, 

S90 Mippotytust Christian writer: his 

effyy on a marble seat itith the 

* Paschal cycle enyrared upon it^ 
now in the Vatican Musetnn, 

S, Urhan burnt in the Cntetory of 
frwtsxtatus (Anastas. 18). 

S.Pontianus^aBomanfBp.ofBome, 

Many eoloesal statues erected (Lam* 
prUins,25}. 

Statues of Christ, Abraham, and 
Orpheus erected in the Laracrum 
of Alexander Sererus (Lampri- 
dius, 99). 

964 991 Persian War, triumph of Akxandcr 
Sererus. 
999 O re y ory ^A'eoeenarem. 
935 SJLntenu,^Greece,Bp.qptsute,M, 
C. Jri.nrs Vxbos MaxtMoirs, En* 

rxaoa. 
Sixm PxBsicmoii or CsmisnAirs. 
996 8,Fabian, a Boatan, Bp. qf Monte, M, 
Bchism ^Kotatus beyun. 



pBOTOOBAras^ 
s Mos. 779, 1909. 
s Noe.196. 779, 1092. 
• Kos. 741, 1079. 
f Mm. 196, 194. 196» 1164-1166. 
Mas. 699^ 1670. 



so Hos. 79, 699, 866, 664, ISOS^ 1779. 
13 Nos. 184, 185. 
SS Hos. 86, 66, 9196. 
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BuUdimftinSams. 

A.V.O. A.D. 

990 237 Mpaiaoe .nd Tllla of the Ooidianl 
(JoL CapitoUn. — supposed to be 
at the Torre dei 8oavi,or SohUTi f ) 
on the yiA Oabinjt and Pr»nea- 
tina. s 

Fortfcos, Basilica, Themue, and 
Tiridaria in the Campus Martins 
(Jul. Capito!in. 33). « 

Statues of Oallienns plaoed (JnL 

Capit.,18.c.l). 3 

240 Tomb of the Gordiani. 4 

244 Temple of Jupiter (oirenlar). (Coin 

of Philip and OcUvia.) 5 

Theatre, Ctreus, Amphitheatre, and 
Stadium, restoration completed 
(Lampriditts in Alex. Sererua, 24). 



996 249 ThermsDofDeeiusc. 6 

231 (kmetery or Cataeomh of S, Pami 
on the Via Ostiensit and of 
8, Peter in the Vatican 0) made 
(AMostae. 22). 7 

234 Temple of Juno Martialis (circalar). 
(OolnofOallns.) • 



1016 237 ••ArchofOallienna. (Inaeription.) 9 
267 Temple of Satom. to 



The ForKTB Wall or Romc 

1024 271 **Wall op Aomxliak bkoitk ; eom- 

pleted in 276 (T), with corridor in 

the Wall for the sentinel's path, tt 

(Zoeirous, Ub. i. eap. 49; Vopiaeua 

in Aurel. cap. 21 et 89). is 

. •Templum et Agon SoUs (la Be«. 

vis., TU Uto". ,3 

ThermsD Hjeroales in Transtibeiina 

Begione (Vopincus, 43). 14 

•Portions Milliarensls, built b^ Aut«- 

lian in the Circus and Gardens of 

Sallost lYopiscns in Avel. 49). 

>S 

271 Ckwrek ^ 8. Felix, Via Awrelim 

{Anaeiae. 27). 16 

273 Marble Plan of Borne OMde. (In- 

scflptioa). tj 



• The Great Thenui of the third eentvy. 
of the time of Dedns and of Tadtns, tvere on 
the easteni dde of Borne, and there are eon. 
dderable remains of them. The buUdinffeaUcd 
a temple of MiMrra Mcdiea waa aHaU or 
V7asph«am betonciBf io them. 
noToomAPsa^ 
I Not. 920 to 922. 



997 



1000 
1002 



1005 
1007 



ConUmporary Eoemie, 

A.W.C. A.». 

991 238 GoaDL4itTrsin.,Empcr«yr. 

M. Cloditts Pupienns Siaximos. Em- 
peror. ^ 
D. aodius Albinus, £a:>eror. 
Herodian*i history lU*. 
Plotinus, Or. philoeofUr at Jtowte, 
244 Philippus, Emperor. 

247 Seoular Gamea oelebn-.M. 

248 8. Cyprian, bishop 0/ Ccrthage, 

249 Deoius (C. Messins Quintns Tra- 
janus), Emperor. 

Gallos (C. Yibius Trebonianns). 

Emperor. 
SsTKKTH PxasBcrr:?* op yhm 

CuaiSTIAKS. 

Fahian, Bishop o/Romu, if. 

230 Seven missionaries sem: into Oaul. 

231 8, OomeliuSt a Roman^ Bp. of Borne. 

232 Novatian, a Boman, s^pope. 
B.Lucius, of Lucca, Bp. of Borne. 

232 C.Vibitts YolusUnus, and JSmili- 

anns. Emperors. 

238 Talrriahvs (P. Lidsix.* ), Emperor. 

Galliexvs (P. Lieiniu;, Emperor. 

8. Stfphen i., a Botmon. Bp. of Borne. 

236 Irruptions of the Gocbs and the 

Franks. 

1010 237 8. Xistus, or Bistus U^ of Athens, 

Bishop of Borne, M. 

Aurelian repels the G-.-'Ia. 

238 8. Cpprian is martprtd. 

239 8. Dionysius, of Greece. Bp, of 

Borne, M. ' ^ 

Second Irmption of tU Goths. 
239 Eighth Psbsbcttios op tbi 

CHaXSTIAlCS. 

261 Gallienus, Macrianni, Tskna, Ode- 
nathus, Emperors. 

262 Earthquake and PestikMt at Borne. 
264 Council of Antioeh. 

1021 268 M. AnreUuf daodiai (Gothleos), 
Xmperw. 
The Goths oooqncrcd \rj Claudins. 
289 S.FelizI.,aBoman,B?.ofBome,M. 
1028 270 AvKBLiAinrs (L. I>oi&.-t3»), Emp. 

272 NiKTB PxasEcmoy cr ma Chus- 

TIAKS. 

273 A Forum made at Oica, near the 

sea (Vopiscus, 44 . 

LoHpinus. Greek PhtU^pk^^ it put 
to death hyAurtlie%. ' '^ 
1027 274 Triumph of Aureliaa : among the 
eaptivca are Gotha, franks. Van- 
dals, and Germsns. 

Palmyra mined. 

The Pomorinm cnltncd to the 

WallofAurelisn. "^ *" "'' 

273 8. Butyehianus, ^ 

^ Borne, M. 



1014 
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BwUdimMiMSom4, 
▲.v.o. A.]>. 

1038 17ft Themm of Tadtns •• 



PoruiUy w 

had been burnt, restored hj Dio- 
detiaa and Maximian, (Gatalogvt 
Yet Imperatonun). a 

Porttens Jorli Angnsti, i.e. Dloele- 
tiani (Inaorlption in Omter, 
p.exLMo.6}. 3 

•Aqna JotIb, Arom the Aqoa Marda 
to the TheraiaB of Diocletian. 4 

*Aqaediiet XY. Aqua Ai y«nrffni« ^ 



1057 804 •Clreos of Haxentios and Bomnlns, 
"in Catacnmbia." (Inacript., 
OreU., 1009.) 6 

Hippodrome of Hazmtiaa. 
1W» «» ••Thenwa of Diocletian completed 
byOalerinaandOonstantina. (la- 
•eript^ Omter, 89, 1.) 7 

( T%0 Chmrek49qfS. U. degHAngeli, 

and A Bernardo, ar€ wtade in 

Mails of these Tkermm. ) 8 

1068 810 •Arch of Cons tantinc,— flniabed in 

828. (Inaeript. in situ,) 9 

•Thcrmm of Conatantine, on the 
Qoirinal. to 

•Templnm UrWe, the rebnildhir 
befon br If azentina, flniahed bT 
Conatantbe, in KegTlV. st 

*^enple of C6neord nbnilt. ss 

(Inacription.) (Grater, c 6) : 

86eA.i;.c.747,764. 

1068 818 ••BaaOica (Maitet HaU) of Constan- 

tine beffon by Mazentioa, finished 

by Conatantine. 13 

Seasorinm or Palace of 8. Helena 
(western wall built). 14 

**Thenn« of 8. Helena, near the 
PwU Ifainriore. (Inaeript. in 
Moseo Vaticano.) 15 

••Mausoleum of S.Helena, on the 
VlaLablcana. s6 

**Mamaoleum of 8. Conatantia, on 
the Via KoncnUna. 17 

814 lUmlm Spritii juxtm Tkermms Do- 
mii$mni, now the Chwch of SS, 
mitesUr mmd Mmrtino, foumded 
h i>P« SUtssUr (Anaataa.8«). a 



LaeUmtius^ Christian 



Ooni&mporarff Botnis. 

▲.17.0. ▲.». 

1028 878 TACXTua (M. Claudius), Emperor. 

1039 376 Florianua, Emperor. 

ProbuB (M. Aurelius), Emperor. 

280 8, Cyril, Bishop tfAntioeh, 

1088 283 Carus (M. Aurelius), Carinus, and 
Mumerianus, Emperors. 

S. Caiua, of Salona, Bp. of Rome. 

Paul, the Thsban, the first hermit, 

Tarffum and Talmud composed. 

1087 284 DiocuETiAXus (C. Valerius), Max- 
imlauus, and Maxentius, Em- 
perors. 

290 J^linntoMiM 
writer. 

298 Carmusius Is slain after holding 
Britain soTen years. 

293 Julius Capitclinus, historian, 

JSlius Lamyridius, historian. 

Uatius Fopiscus, historian, 

JSUus Spartianus, historian, 

296 S, Mareellinus, a Soman, Bp. of 

Boms. 

297 Amohius, Christian writer, 

800 Methodius, Christian writer and M. 

1085 802 Triumph of Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian. 

303 Textb PBasBcuTioii op trz Crbis- 

TIA!(S. CbI'BCUBS1»K]I0L1SUE1». 

805 Diocletian abdieates. 



1059 306 COXSTANTXCS AKO MAXntXABTS, 

Emperors. 
Xust^us of Oasarea, historian, 
TVwbeltius Pollio, biographer, 
808 Maxentiuaand Romulua, Emperors. 
S. Mareeltus, a Xoman, Bp. ^f Borne, 
The Cross of ChtHst found (Anaataa. 
33.) 
810 8. Eusehius of Greece, Bp. of Borne, 
311 8. MelchiadesofAfrica,Bp.of Borne. 
1065 313 Deaths of Diocletian and Maximian. 
Place or the Cuuech. 
Churches restored and dedieated. 

Chapteri largely endowed by Con- 
atantine. 

The splendour of the Church leads 
to its corruption. (EuM'bius.) 

814 BUrester, a Soman, Bishop of Rome. 



• See note t, p. SO. 

' ••». Laurentitts Via Tlbortina in Agrom 
TemnmaaptsAreBiariamCryptm.*' (Anaat. 

. ''ManelUama ct Peter cxenisU at Manao- 
iMM Helcui Aaf«al».» (Aaast. 44.) 

PaOTOOBATBai* 

• Not. 881, 881 to 804. 



PRorooBAraa^ 

7 Noa. 800, 801, 590. 

f Nos. 808, 809, 918. 
t3 Nos. 801, 305. 
ta Ko. 1376. 
t2Noa.307,808,880. 
17 Mo. 310. 
it No. 883. 
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OHBOKOLOOICAL TABLES. 



BuOdiMft in lUme. 

A.1T.0. A.D. 

820 Cbwebes Mid by Anastatitifl (86) to 
bare been bimt in Rom« in tbe 
time of Conttantine (!). i 

Basilicft Conftantina (86), now S. 
Jobn Lateran, — in purt of tbe 
Palace of Plantins Lateranns. s 

8. Peter in tbe Temple of Apollo in 
tbe Tatiotn (88). 3 

8.PaiaiaaOfltienaif(40). 4 

8.Croee in Oenisalemme, in tbe 
8eiK»rian Pmlaoe (41). s 

8. Afnee, iKtb tbe Mansolenm and 
Baptistery of 8. Conatantia. 6 
8. Oonatantia (4S). 7 

1079 838 Temple of Saturn on tbe slope 
(elnnu) of tbe Capitol rebuilt. 
(Inscript.) • 



llOS 8SS ••Statue of Constantine. anscrip- 
tion.) 9 



€hnt§mporarf Svmt$. 
▲.v.o. ▲.]>. 

890 CbnrebeasaidbyAnastasiastobaTe 

been founded br Oonstantine in 

tbe Prorinces (39). 
Antioob, S. Peter. 
(Mk, 8S. Peter, Paul, and Jobn 

Baptist (46). 
Capoa, tbe ApoaUes (47X 
Naples, a Cknrob, an Aqnednct, 

andaFonim(48). 

891 Arias eondcmned. 

824 Strmiat Soaomm, historian. 
ActtaiMM, Chriitian writtr. 
828 First General OmncU of tbe Cbris- 

tian Cbureb at MiesM, or Nioe, in 

Bitbynia. 
828 8. Atbanasios, Bp. of Alexandria. 

888 A Synod at Jemsalem, ealled by 
Oonstantine. 

886 Harcos, a Roman, Bisbop of Bome. 

887 Julius I., a Roman, Bisbop of Rome. 

Deatb of Oo n stantine. 



PHOTOClAmS— 

tNoa. 398, 1589, 1591, 1999. 
No. 1600. 



PBOTOOEJtraS— 

7 Noa. 1601 to 1606. 
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BUILDINGS m ROME REPRESENTED ON 
ROMAN COINS. 



Thx following list contains most of the bnildings presnined to have been in 
Borne between the time of AngostoB and Constantine the Ghreat. 

The first odanm giyes the name or character of the building ; the second, the 
legend on the Coin on which it appears ; the third, the name of the Emperor 
who struck the Coin, and the date when reasonably ascertained. 

AT stands lor Annun— gold 

AB „ Argentmn — silTer. 

M „ £s— brass. 
The legends of the Coins are for the most part arranged alphabetically, as 
is nsnal in Nomismatic works, according to the first letter of the inscription. 
Occasional exceptions, which may be noticed, are, generally, dae to the fact, 
that, in Nomismatic books, gold coins are, as a rale, classed separately, before 
the silTer or copper. 



Samt and Xatwrt of BuUding. 


Ltfftnd ontKt OoiH, 


On whose Chin, 


FHexe of Temple 


IMP. CASSAA. 


AuouaTva, a.u.c 718-711, 

B.C S5~S8. AT. AB. 


HexMtyle Temple 


▲POLUH. 


f 


AB. 


Triompbal Arch 


CITIB. ST. tlOK. MIUT. A 
FABT. »KCTP. 


tt 


B.C. 19. AT. 


Tetnstyle Temple 


ooe. ITSB . ST . ram. dhio. 

DITO. JTL. 


»t 


B.C. S2. AT. 


OnTriomphalAKh 




•» 


B.C.55— ». AB. 




IMP. CAXtAE. 




ditto. 


Temple of Junuehat 


JA9I. CLV. 


If 


BA). S5. AB. 


HezMtjle Temple 


lOTI . OLTM. 


» 


AB. 


HesMtyle Temple 


JOTW . TONAJCT. 


»» 


B.C.22. AT.AB. 


Hesastjle Temple 


MA«. TLT. 


1* 


B.C.iO. AT.AB. 


Tetnetyle Temple 


MA»T. TLT. 


» 


II AB. 


Hcseei jle Temple 


PACI . PKKP. 


>* 


B.C. 23. AB. 


Ttimnplial Areb en Mdfe 


QTOD • TIAB . MTJI . flVMT. 


>» 


B.C. 16. AT.AB. 


Tetnttjle Temple 


t. P. O. B. 


H 


B.C. 20. AT.AB. 


BezMtfle Temple, with tutae of 
Auyastiie 


•. *. «. B. 


»t 


Struck alter bia 
death. jb. 


Tetnetyle Temple 


lOTi . DBO . •. C. 


»t 


JB. 




DITTS . AVGVSTTS . PATBB. 


It 


Struck after 
dmtb. JB. 


TkinmpbalAxch 


L. nxicira. 

onlhmt 

a. p. «. B. IMP. CAxa. 


11 


B.c.lOorU.AB. 


THmnphAlArch 


CrriB . BT . tlOX. MIUT. 
A. PABT . BCCTP. 


„ Seeabore, B.C. 10. 


OeloetTic Temple, with vtatae of 
AaguflUM Nieephonu 


TI . CJMAB . WTI. ATO. P. 

ATorar. p. tm. pot. xxsti. 


TiBBBiva, 
A.ir.c 


787,A.D.SI. M. 


Triumphal Anb, with equertrian 
smtoe of Dnuof (probehlj etrack 
bjCtoodiat) 


DB . OBBMAJIU. 


NBBoDBvava. at.ab. 


Bcsaetjie Temple 


DITO. ATO. 


Cauocla* 


Aj».S7. Ji. 


TriwphalArch 


BB . BBfTAXVI. 


CLAODIVa, 


A.B.41. AT.AB. 


TrtimphalAieh 


BB . OBBM. 


M 


A.B.48 AT.AB. 


Ob the Qeto ef the Prmtoriam Omp 
TitaBvhalAieh 




t» 


AJ».41. AT.AB. 


BBBO . CLATBITB . BBfBTB. 1 


M 


A.P.41. M. 
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BuiLDiires nr boicb 



JfaaM and Npehtrt of Building, 
Temple of Janiu 

Hexastyle Temple 

Port of Oftia 

The Pablio Maeellum, or Market 

Triumphal Arch, irith Nero on top 
in quadriga 

Triumphal Arch, on which 

Dietjle Temple 
Sound Tetraatyle Temple 



Tetrantyle round Temple 

Hexastyle Temple (of Jupiter 
Capitolinus) 

Bound Temple 

Amphitheatre and If eta 

Same type, but legend 

Hexastyle Temple 

Hexastyle Temple, of Jupiter 
Capitolinus 

Tetrastyle Temple 

Tetrastyle Temple 
Round Tetrastyle Temple 
Hexastyle Temple 
Ootostyle Temple 
. Round Tetrastyle Temple 
Octostyle Temple 

Distyle Temple 

Triumphal Arch of two arches, sup- 
ported by four columns 

Round Distyle Tempto 
Hexastyle Temple 

Round Tetrastyle Temple 

Arch of Triumph on two arches, 
supported by four columns 

Distyle Temple (struck for Asia ?; 

Ulpiaa BasUica 
Octostyle Temple (of Peace T) 

Tn^aB*s OolmBB 

Forum of Tn^an 

TnO«A*s Odama 
Bridge or Arch of Aqueduct and 



Walla of the Port of Tr^aa at the 
BMmth of the Tiber. 



Logendom Cbin. 
rAca . p. m.TxaaA .MAXxa. 

rAJlTA . lAHTM . CLTSTT. 

TXSTA. 

ATOTSTX . POKT. OST. 

MAC. AVO. 8. C. 

S. C. 

QTADmAOKirSTMA XXXISSA. 

s. c ; also xxxx axxxss A . 

S.C. 

I. O. MAX. CAPrrOLXIfTS. 
TESTA. 



8.C. 

s. c. 



DITO. AVO. T. Diri . TESF. 

r. TKSFASZAV. 

nfP. T. CASS. TBSP. ATO. 

r. M.TB. P. P. COS. TUX. S. C. 

S. C. 



S. C. 
CAPIT . mXSTIT. 

IMP. CABS. 

IMP. CAES. 

IMP. CABSAE. 

IMP. CABSAE. 

TESTA. 

No legend* 



VnO, A.U.C 819, A*l». 06. 



AT. JB. 
AT. 



No legend. 



TESTA . S. C. 

Without legend. 

BOM. BT . ATO. COM. ASI. 

BAaiUCA.Tl.PIA. 

COS. ▼. P. P. S. P. «. B. 
OPTIMO. PEIMC. 

ooa. TI. P. P. S. P. «. B. 

VOBTM .TBAIAM. 

a. P. «. B. OPTIMO . PBIBCIPI. 

a. P.«. B. OPTIMO PBDieiPl. 
AQTA TEAIAEA. 

tOBTTM TBAT an . B. C 



Galea. 



TlTELLXUS. AE. 

YESPASIAMrS, 

A.U.C. 814, A.D. 71 ; 
also A.U.C. 825, 8M, 
AJ>.72, 78. AT. 

„ A.v.c.824,AJ>.71.«. 

n A.ir.c.824,A.n.71, 

TXTUS. AT. 

„ A.tr.c.8S3,A.x>.80. 



„ A.r.c. 825 or 6, 
A.D. 72 or 78. m. 

„ A.V.C. 880-1, 

A.b. 77-8. M. 
DoMrrxAjr, A.r.c. 885, 

AO). 82. AB. 
»i AE. 

n AE. 

>t AE. 

>» AE. 

tt AT. 

„ A.V.C.845, A.D.92. 
AE. 

„ A.r.c.848,Aj».95. 

AT. 



A.ir.c888,A*o.85. 

Ji. 

A*r.c848,Aj».95. 
A.r.c825,A.D.72. 



„ A.rx.8l8.4,A.D.90-l. 

JB. 

Nbeta, 

A.i;.c.850, A.D.97. ae. 

Teajajt, A.rx.867, 

▲.n. 114. AT. JI. 

„ A.ir.c. 857-468, 

A.I».1(H~110. AT. 

„ A.r.c 886, A.E. US. 

AE. 

„ A.r.c. 867, A.D. 114. 

AT. JB. 

„ A.r.c 866, AA. lis. 

AE. 

M A. r.c. 857-868, 

A.D. IH-UO. JI. 

TBAiaMva, A.ir.c. 857~86S, 
A.l». 101-110. M. 
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Cfareut Xaximiii 

Fifade of Temple of Jupiter 

Temple (Oetostyle) 

Triumphal Arch, with three imaller 
arehes 

Oetoetyle Temple 

Tetnetyle Temple, in whieh Samian 
Jaao, or Proeerpina 

Dlstyle Temple, irith Ephetian Diana 

Oolunii flormomited hj a hdmet 

Diatyle Temple, in whieh Herenlea 

Tetraatjle Temple, in whieh Herenlee 

Triit^Temple, heine whieh Hadrian 

TetFittyle Temole, hefore whieh 

Deeaatjle Temple 
Octoetjle Temple 



1 Dlatjle Temple 

Oetoitjle Temple, with stataee of 
Angoatiu and LiTia, and in fhmt, 
qoadriga. 

Orcnlar Temple, with a fallerj and 11 Te 
cohimna, within, atatoe of Baeehns 

TMrantjle Temple with eireolar 
cupola, and atatoe of Antoninna 



temple, but onlj two edlomna 



Ootsmn of Antoninus 
Hexaatjle Temple of Borne 

Decait|te Temple of Yennt 

Oeeaatxle Temple, with eeoted atitne 
of Faoetina 

Hexaat yle Temple 

Hezastjle Temple 

Boildlng, in two atagc*; on npper 
etaire, Antoninap neated, before him 
a table and a child; on lower, Ave 
women and a man standing 

Bovnd Tetraatyle Temple of TceU 
Vaoeolean, er Pjramid. In feor 
tSera; oo aceond stagey afs eolnmna 
and a fateway 

Besastrle Temple, on whieh flfe 



A Bacchante 0B*a Uon; behind, a 
temple, of whkh three colomna 

Thrre men and three Teatala aaerl- 
Aeiaff beficc circtttar TetrasMe 
Temple 

taarlfiee befbre nexantyle Temple 
of Jopiter 

i mm a i ii Hd in m Dietyle Temple 



L4g0Hd0H Coin. 

a. T. Q. K. OPTIMO . ra iMcirx . 
a. c. 



Same. 

Same. 

TA. rOT. coa. in. r. p. •. c. 

SOM. 8. p. ATO. 

coa. XXX. axKO. 

DIAM A . BPnBSTA . COS. HI. 

oca. in. 

p. M . Tn. p. cos. xu. 

Same. 

coa. xn. a. c. 



TaAJAKVS, 

A.1T.C. 857 -.868, 
A.D. 104—110. M. 



A.U.C.858,A.D.100, 



HAOVAirca. 



s. p. Q. m. 

ASD. DXTX . AVO. UST. 



TIMPL. X>ITX . ATO. BBST. 

cos. iin. 
Ko legend. 

COS. XXXI. s. c 



Piro . Pio. s. c. 

nOMAS ACTUUf AB . S. C 

TsxBBX . rsuct . a. c. 

AB». DIT. PATSTIKAK. 

.KTBnillTAS. 

JITKBHITAS . S. C. 

DRDICATIO AKOtS. 

PTKLLAI PATSTHrXAKAS. 

Ko legend. 

COKiKCaATIO . S. C. 

PXlTAt . ATO. S. C 
m. POT. Til. COS. IX. 

a. c. 



TOTA . prnticA . IMP. n. 

COS. II. p. p. 

P. M. Tn. p. XI. IMP. Tn. 
coa. T, p. p. a. c. 



AT, 
AT. 

AT, 
AT. 
AT. 
AT. 



AxTOKXvus Pica. 



„ An. 

„ A.v.c.9I8,A.n.l59, 

AT. An. JB. 

„ A.v.c.898,A.n.l49, 

„ A.V.C.907, A.D.154. 
(Various modifl'oationa 
of this medal, and datea 
A.V.C. 911, 918,918.) «. 

„ A.u.o.908,AJ>.155. 



„ A.v.c. 898, A.n. 189; 
another a.o.c. 896, 
A.n. 140-148. M. 

„ A.V.C. 893-6, 

▲.n. 140-8. 

FAvarwA I. An. 



An. 

AT. 



MAacrs AmtLira, 
A.C.C. 906, A.D. 188. 

Favstima n. 



Comionva. 

^ A.VX. 910, A.n. 187. 
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BTJILDIirGS IK BOn 



NawM and Naturt of Building. 

Trianplua Arch, with three arcades 
supported bj foor colamna 

Bridge, at each end of which a build- 
ing with four columns 

Circus, with one arcade outside, and 
two within 

Hexastyle Temple, with six sUtues 

Serapis in a temple 

Arch of Sept. Sererus, three arohea 
and four columna 

Heroulea standing before a Distyle 
Temple 

Berems sacrificing before Hexastjle 
Temple 

Bound Tetrastyle Temple of Vesta 

Bound Tetrastyle Temple of Vesta 

Bound Tetrastyle Temple of Vesta 

Bound Tetrastyle Temple of 
JEsculapitts 

Distyle Temple of .Ssculaptus 

Triumphal Arch in three tiers, with 
figures of Caracalla or Sorerus in 
a chariot 

Oetostyle Temple of Jupiter 

Hexastyle Temple of Rome 

Hestastyle Temple of Jupiter 

Amphitheatre 

Therms of Alex. Sereras 

Distyle Temple of Bone 

TbermsB of Alex. Pererus 

Hexastyle Temple of Jupiter 

Column OB which tot. x. 

Amphitheatre and Meta Sudani 

Amphitheatre and Meta Smdamt 

Circus and Obelisk 

Tetrastyle round temple of Victory 

Hexastyle Temple of Jupiter (?) 

Orloetyle Temple of Jupiter (!) 
Tetrastyle Ttrmple of Apollo 



Bound Temple with eight pertlooc 
and a statue in each 

Hexastyle Temple of Borne (T) 

ClppM 



Ztfftndom Coin, 
ooa. p. p. 

p. M. nu p. XTi. COS. m. p. p* 

p. p. oos. lu. 

nOKAB . AKTBJUrAX. 

lOTI .S08PITAT0RI . ATO. S.C. 
▲BCTS . ATOO. S. C. 

P.M. Tn. P. XT. COS.P.P.S.C. 

TOTA . STSCXP . DSCBK. S. C. 

TXSTAMATXm. 
TXSTA MATXa . S. C 

and TxsTA . s. c alone. 

p. M. Tx. p. xni. COS. nu. 
p.p. 

p. M. Tm. p. xTni. OOS. ixii. 
p.p. 

POVTIPXX.TX. P. Z. COS. U. 

Axora .'atoo. s. c. 



.s.e. 

mOM AX XTBmHAX. 

lOTX TLTOEI. 

p. X. TX. p. II. COS. p. p. 

p. M. TX. P. T. COS. U. P. P. 

P. M. TB. P. Tn. COS. P. P. 

pomp . MAX. TB. P. T. 
OOS. XI. P. P. 

ion . TLTOBI . P. M. TX. 
P. 111. COS. P. P. S. C. 

P. M. TB. P. Till. COS. Ul. 
P. P. S. C. 

POKTIP . MAX. TB. P. II. 
COS. P. P. S. C 

MTKXPICBXTIA . OOBmAin . 
ATO. 

P. M. TB. P. Til. COS. If. P. P. 

TICTOBXA . ATO. 

SAXCTLTM XOTTM. 

SAXCTLTM XOTTM . S. C. 
BX OXACTIA APOLLIXIS. 



P. M. TB. P. M. COS. P. P. 



SAXCTLTM XOTTM. 



! MIIXIABITM . SABCTLTM . 

a.c. 



OnwhottCbim^ 
SxPTiMivs Sbtxbvs, 

A.U.C057, A.D.904. AB. 

„ A.V.O. 961, A.n. SOa. 

AT. Jl. 

„ A.v.e. 955, A.D. 202. 

AT. 

„ A.v.c. 954, A.i>.201. 

AB. 



„ A.V.C. 957, A.D. 204. 

„ A.V.C. 980, A.]>. 207. 

Jl. 

„ A.v.c 954, A.D. 201. 

Jl. 

JruA Dkmxa. at. ax. 



Cabacaixa, A.r.c. 967, 
A.n. 214. AT. 

„ A.u c. 968, A.n. 215. 

AT. 

„ A.v.c. 960, A.D. 207. 
„ A.W.C. 957, A.D. 204. 



Gfta. ax. 

Alxxandbb Sktxxvs. ax. 

„ A.V.C. 997, AJ>. 224. 

„ A.W.C.979, A.D. 226. 

AS. 

„ A .V.C. 981, A.D. 228. 
„ A.wx. 979, A.D. 228. 



„ A.o.e. 988, A.D. 2S0. 

„ A.D.C.9i6,A.D.22S. 
OOXDIAXOS III. M, 

„ A.r.c. 997, A-D. 244, 
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PREFACE. 



The numerous excavations carried on in Rome during the last 
few years have thrown a new light on many obscure subjects, and 
not least, on the ancient earthworks, on which, and within which, 
the Gity of Rome was made. They have also shewn that the walls 
M-hich formed part of these Fortifications were built of great blocks 
of tufa. Several things, which at first seemed bold and hazardous 
conjecUxres only, have eventually become matter of strict demon- 
stration. It is now certain that these great blocks of stone were 
each of a ton weight (or each a load for a cart, as Dionysius says), 
and have in many cases been left in their original places, used as 
foundations for later buildings. Even when these later buildings 
have subsequently been rebuilt from the foundations^ those founda- 
tions themselves have been left as they were, as there could not 
be better foundations to build upon. 

These ancient walls now brought to light, could not have been 
visible in the Augustan age, nor could have been seen by Varro, or 
Cicero, or Livy, or Dionysius: it is therefore impossible that any 
of those authors could have written their works to fit these walls, 
which they could not have seen ; hence when we find that the 
architectural character and the construction of these ^^alls agree 
with their writings in the succession attributed to them, this fact 
goes far to demonstrate the substantial truth of the ancient history 
of Rome, legendary or traditional, as it may be, — but which has been 
handed doH-n from father to son orally for many generations before 
it was committed to wTiting as histor)'. That this history was fully 
Micvcd by the ^Titers of the Augustan age, is eNident from the 
writings themselves, and from many inscriptions. The fragment of 
the beginning of a set of Fasti, of the time of Augustus, engraved 
on a marble tablet, dug up in the Forum in 1872, begins ^i-ith 
** Romulus, the son of Mars.** Of course, the mixture of the sui>er- 
natural, and the mention of the gods, are only marks of the credulity 
of the people, and all historians have to separate the mar\'ellous 
and the supernatural firom the reality of history. In the celebrated 
inscription called Monumentum Ancyrinum^ in which Augustus re- 
cords the buildings he had erected, he says that he made the Luper- 
cal^ that is, he built a hall or chamber against the mouth of a cave. 
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iv PREFACE. 

which he believed to have been a wolfs cave, tinder the north*west 
comer of the Palatine Jlill. Such a cave still remains, with a fine 
stream of water gushing out into it, and with ruins of vaulted 
cliambers of the time of Augustus in front of it 

Again, on the top of the Palatine, nearly over this cave, we have 
a wall of the earliest character of any wall in Rome, a continuation 
of which can be traced by portions of it still remaining and now 
made visible, on three sides of an oblong space at the north end 
of the hill. The earliest part is immediately opposite to the Hill of 
Saturn, occupied by the Sabines before the arrival of the Romans. 
There is also a wide and deep trench or foss across the hill on the 
southern side of this oblong space, and on both sides of the trench 
or valley there are remains of very early tufa walls ; on the north 
side also, the part nearest to the enemies* quarter, are the lower 
parts of towers begun and left unfinished, and then used as foun- 
dations for later buildings. 

On the Hill of Saturn are considerable remains of the great public 
building originally called the Capitolium, erected when it was agreed 
to make that hill the Capitol of the new city, consisting then of the 
two hills only. There are also considerable remains of the wall that 
enclosed these two hills, which is mentioned incidentally only by 
Dionysius ; but this sort of incidental notice is more valuable even 
than a direct statement of the fact would be ; he takes it for granted, 
as a thing that every body knows, that the temple of Castor and 
Pollux was built at the north-east comer of the Palatine Hill, "when 
the two hills were enclosed in one wall." ITie walls of that period, 
which we find to have been fifty or sixty feet high, and twelve feet 
thick, are not easily obliterated ; but they are often misunderstood, 
and they have been so in this instance. Of this wall of the second 
City of Rome, the junction with the eastem cliff of the Hill of Saturn 
was brought to light in 1872, under a house in the Via di Marforio. 
'ITiis wall was one of enclosure for municipal purposes, the boun- 
dary of the new City, but not much intended as a fortification. An 
account of it is given in an Appendix to our third chapter on the 
" Historical Construction of Walls." 

The other hills were fortified when they were first inhabited each 
as a separate fortress ; but they were not included in the boundary 
of the City until the time of Servius Tullius. Each of these separate 
fortresses can be traced by existing remains of tufa walls of that 
early period. On the Aventine, where the Latins were settled after 
the conquest of their principal city of Alba Longa, these remains 
are very important and interesting, as we can there see more 
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dearly than anywhere else the plan of these old fortifications (in 
the garden or vineyard of Prince Torlonia, near S.Prisca). We 
there see that the cliff has been scarped to the depth of fifty or 
sixty feet, and a terrace made on a ledge in the rock at the foot 
of this escarpment ; and on this ledge we see ftirther that the wall 
stands : that this wall is built in part of the great blocks of tufa, cut 
away from the surface of the cliff in the process of scarping it, and 
that other parts of similar blocks of a slightly different colour have 
been brought from a quarry in the same hill, very near to the spot ; 
stones of a ton weight each are not easily brought from a distance^ 
We notice that the wall, in its original state, was twelve feet thick, 
formed entirely of these large blocks, and that, in another part, it 
has been altered to introduce small arches, perhaps for catapults ; 
that in this part the back of the wall is a mass of concrete faced 
only with the great blocks of tufa, and that the arches have been 
made in this outer facing, but these are evidently introduced at 
a subsequent period, though still an early one. We observe also 
that at the foot of this great wall was a trench, afterwards filled 
up, and deep pits made in it in the time of Trajan, connected with 
the t/tcrma of his cousin Sura. 

This fortress is at the north-west angle of a gorge in the hill, 
at the narrow end of which was a gate, where four roads meet. 
On the opposite, or south angle of this gorge, are remains of an- 
other ancient fort, of which we have only the concrete mass of 
the wall; but at the foot, of it we found, by excavations made 
in 187 1, remains of the facing of large blocks of tufa, as on the 
other side. This second fort is under S. Sabba, on the Pseudo- 
Aventine, and that part of the hill appears to have been the arx or 
citadel of the Aventine when it was a separate fortress. The tufa 
M-all remains at the other end of it under S. Balbina, still visible on 
the eastern side, as it was also on the northern side (when a photo- 
graph was obtained of it in 1S68), before Signor Rosa had buried 
it in the earth that he brought from the Palatine and threw there. 
The church and monastery of S. Balbina is on the site of another 
ancient fort, of which the tufa walls could be seen on three sides 
of it, on the east and the north, as mentioned, and on the west also, 
where it has been excavated ; on the south side, the trench has 
been filled up. 

This ancient fort (now S. Balbina) is opposite to another on the 
Coelian^ in which the Villa Mattei or Co^limontana has been built. 
These two ancient forts were used by Ser>ius Tullius to protect the 
I'orta Capena in his short ag^ across the valley, from the cliiV 
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of the Aventine to that of the Coelian. The fort at the north-east 
comer of the Coelian protected two other gates at the inner ends 
of other gorges, one in the southern cliff, now the entrance to the 
Piazza della Navicella from the Porta Metronia ; the other in the 
western cliff, going up nearly to the arch of Dolabella. That arch 
was the entrance into that part of the hill which was afterwards called 
the Claudium, made in another ancient fort on the south-western 
angle of the Coelian, extending nearly to the site of the Colosseum. 
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hill to those of another, and by making the great agger of Servius 
Tullius on the high table-land on the eastern side of Rome. Of 
this there are considerable remains, long seen and acknowledged 
as such by all who have paid attention to the subject. 

This third City was seven miles round ; but nearly all fortifications 
require an outer wall of enclosure, called the ** wall of aiceintcl' and 
the Tarquins endeavoured to supply this by another great bank and 
foss of far greater extent, making the circuit thirteen miles. The 
bbour required for these great earthworks must have been enor- 
mous, and could only have been made by the whole population 
of the city being employed upon them for years. This could only 
have been done under a despotic government ; but the people had 
not the same foresight as their rulers, and they at last rebelled 
against all this labour, of which they did not see the necessity. 
The rebellion under Brutus was successful, and the Rei)ublic was 
established, as we know. The great ma'fiia, or tlie outer line of de- 
fence, were left unfinished at both ends ; nor was there any outer 
wall to the Aventine until the time of Claudius, and in the break 
between the Pnetorian Camp and the Pincian Hill the outer earth- 
works were never erected. This was the weak part of the defences 
of Rome, and at this point it was repeatedly attacked and taken. 
Indeed, from that time there was an end to all great public works, 
until the lime of Sylla the dictator. 

To understand properly the ancient fortifications of Rome, where 
they are so much concealed by later work, it is necessar)' to look 
:\x those of other cities of the same early period, such as Fiesole, 
^*ol terra, and other Etruscan cities to the north ; Tuscuhim, Alba 
Longa, and Gabii, on the eastern side. These have, we find, forti- 
fications of precisely the s;ime character, and far more perfeci, 
tb.ough varying in details, according to their respective situations. 
Alba Longa is especially important, as beiuL: the reputed city from 
whiih the first Romans emigrated ; ami (iabii, as having been an- 
other colony from Alba Longa. This town is built on precisely the 
>ame plan.^a single long street on the edge uf a lake. 
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BOOK I. 

PRIMITIVE FORTIFICATIONS. 



Chap. I. The Anxient Earthworks. 
Sect. I. Introduction. 

The history and the remains of the Primitive Fortifications of 
ancient Rome must be judged of by the same rules as other fortifi- 
cations of the same kind and of about the same period. The kings 
of Rome were contemporary with the kings of Israel and Judah, and 
the wars of the Jews described in the historical books of the Old 
Testament throw more light on the fortifications of this period than 
we have anywhere else. They agree also with the existing remains 
not in Judea only, but in Italy and other countries also. Such forti- 
fications always consist mainly of earthworks. Stone walls were 
used to keep up the earth, and prevent it from slipping down by the 
action of the weather. A stone wall was built against a scarped cliff 
on the edge of a hill, as on each of the seven hills of Rome, or 
against the hce of a great bank of earth forming an artificial hill, 
such as the J^^ger and Wall of Servius Tullius. Such walls were 
used as enclosures only, for the defence of the dwellings of the in- 
habitants, and such cities are often called in Scripture, ** Cities of 
Refuge," because the shepherds and the herdsmen of the neighbour- 
hood could take refuge in them nith their flocks and herds, for 
which space was always provided ; but there were no buildings of 
a i)ermanent character within these walls and earthworks during the 
early period. The earliest buildings in any city are the temjilcs, 
and these are generally at least a century later than the walls, as at 
Gabii, Ficsole, and many other ancient cities. 

To fortify our dwellings against enemies or intruders is an instinct 
of human nature, and from the earliest period of the histor}- of man 
we find traces of fortifications. The early inhabitants of the earth 
lived either in caves, or in huts formed of ivncker-work, or wattle-work 
and wood, ninth thatched roofs. Such habitations continued to be 
the usual dwellings of the human race for many centuries, and 
similar structures are still in use in many parts of the worid, and 
e\'en in some paru of England and Wales, under the name of the 
huts of the shepherd or the charcoal-burner; but with us they are 

B 
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2 Primitive Fortifications. [CHAP. I. 

generally used for temporary purposes only. In Italy, the peasantry 
still reside habitually in such dwellings, which, at a little distance, 
have the appearance of haystacks or ricks of com, and it is not until 
we are close to them that we see that they are provided with an 
aperture serving the double piupose of a door and window, that they 
are hollow, and that each is the habitation of a family. Such habita- 
tions are evidently open to every sort of attack, and for this reason 
they were soon collected together in villages, which afterwards grew 
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and wrote to those that dwelt in the villages that are toward the open country . . • 
diarging them to keep the passages of the hill country ; for by them there was an 
entrance into Judea, and it was easy to stop them that would come up, because the 
passage was straight, for two men at the most .... Then was it declared to Holo- 
femes, the chief captain of the army of Assur, that the children of Israel had pre- 
pared for war, and had shut up the passages of the hill country, and had fortiBed 
all the tops of the high hills, and had laid impediments in the champaign countries : 
wherewith he was very angry ^ *' 

We read elsewhere : — 

" And we took all his cities at that time . . . threescore odes, all the region 
of Aigob, the kingdom of Og in Bashan. All these cities were fenced vrith high 
walls, gates, and bars ; beside unwalled towns a great many*." 

It appears evident that we should now call these cities and towns 
villages only, as the extent of the country of Bashan does not admit 
of such a number oi towns in the modem sense of the word. The 
fenced cities were fortified villages, and the unwalled towfis^ hamlets. 
That the walls and gates were of wood only, upon earthworks, is 
also more probable than that they were of stone, unless in a district 
where stone is more abundant than wood, as is sotnetimes the case, 
but comparatively seldom. The trenches and earth-works made to 
attack a city, or to subdue it by blockade and starvation, were of the 
same material and construction as those used for the defence : there- 
fore a description of the one applies equally to the other, and the 
instructions given for the attack would apply equally to the defence. 
That wood was abundantly used in connection with the earthworks, 
both for the attack and for the defence, is evident from the notices 
we have from the earliest period, and at all periods, even including 
their castles, keeps, or citadels, as appears from other passages in 
the Book of Numbers. 

"And they burnt all their cities in which they dwelt, and all their goodly castles 
with fire ^" 

These wooden walls and wooden towers are mentioned also in 
other parts of the Old Testament histor)'. Wc must bear in mind 
that stone walls will not bum. We do not hear of these cities 
being afterwards rebuilt, but of new cities being made of earth- 
work and wood; such earth-works remain everyin*here, but the 
wooden walls and wooden towers have perished for centuries. 

" I m-ill kindle a fire in the wall of Damascus, and it shall consume the palaces 
ofBenhadad*." 

^ Judith iv. I — T\ and v. I, 2. ' Numb. xxxL la 

* Deut iii. 4, 5. * Jeremiah xlix. 

B 2 
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. " We will build sheq)folds here for otfr cattle, and cities for our little ones : 
but we ourselves will go ready armed before the children of Israel, until we have 
brought them unto their place : and our little ones shall dwell in the fenced cities 
because of the inhabitants of the land'." 

" And the children of Gad, and the children of Reuben, built [many] fenced 
cities : and folds for sheep, and gave other names unto the cities which they 
buildedf." 

" Give unto the Levites cities to dwell in, . . . and suburbs for the cities round 
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in England and in Gaul were fortified in this manner. Sometimes 
these great earth-works are Considered as natural formations, in other 
instances they are called Caesar's camps, because they were after- 
wards occupied by the Romans ; but they were often constructed by 
the natives to oppose the Roman invasion, as Julius Caesar plainly 
tells us. Such ancient fortresses are found all over the world, in the 
East as well as in the West ; in Palestine they are very remarkable, 
and Jerusalem itself is built on a strong earth-work. 

These defences were often the successive terraces on the slopes 
of the hill, made also into a zigzag road up the hill, the road being 
carried in the trenches, and turning round at the ends, so that an 
enemy on marching up to the attack of the gate at the top must 
always expose his weak side unprotected by the shield, in some part 
of the approach ^ The remains of these terraces and zigzag roads 
are very evident on the Palatine Hill on three sides, the north, west, 
and south ; the eastern side, being protected by the Velia, required 
a different arrangement 

We must not conclude that, because the great fortification was 
faced with a stone wall, the inhabitants of Rome, in the time of the 
kings, lived in stone houses. On the contrary, it is recorded that 
even the house of Romulus was a wooden hut only. This was care- 
fully preserved until the time of the Empire, and had been seen by 
one of the writers who mentions it \ The only stone buildings within 
the walls were a few temples ; the houses were entirely of wood, and 
most of the temples also. At that early period stone temples were 
quite the exception, even in the most civilized countries. WTien 
a great deal of ornament was used in their buildings, the ornament 
was of wood or of bronze, not of stone. 

In Italy, the fortified villages on the tops of the hills are visible 
everywhere, sometimes still inhabited, sometimes deserted ; and be- 
fore the foundation of Rome, all the important high hills for many 

^ Maiden Castle, in Dorsetshire, has ideo fortiter pateris quia Romuli casam 

been a citv of this description; there are nosti. Die illud potius: Istud ktimile 

nine of these mounds and trenches to tHgurium nempevirtutes accipit." And 

defend the approach to the principal in the i Contrm',^ lib. iL — "Colit etiam 

gate. num itt Capitolio casam victor omnium 

' Dionysius of Halic, lib. i., says eentium populus," &c The Capitol 

that the C€ua Romuli^ a wooden hut, here mentioned is the arx or citadel 

was until hb time on the Palatine Hill at the north end of the Palatine Hill, 

VitniYius de Archii., lib. ii. c i., men- not the Capitoline IlilL The whole 

tions the Cata Romidi^ as made in the of this chapter of Vitruvius agrees, per* 

Capitol:— "Item fiffCVr/«/Wl^commooe- fectly, with what is here suted in the 

fiicere potest et significare mores vetus- text The same remark applies equally 

tatis Romuli Casa in arce sacrormm stra* to Seneca, who in another passage uses 

wumtis Ucia.^* And Seneca in Comolai. the expression of Capiidmrn •ramve, 

md Hdviam MiUnm:^**ife tn pusilU De Constantia Sapientes, c vL 
animi es, et sordido te ooosolaris, st 
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miles round had been fortified. The Janiculum, the most com- 
manding spot in the immediate neighbourhood, the Quirinal and the 
Capitol were all occupied, and therefore fortified. In all probability 
the Sabines had the Capitol for their Arx or Citadel, and their town 
on part of the Quirmal, separated from it by a deep trench or foss, 
probably partly natural ; the tongue of land which connected the 
Capitol with the Quirinal can be traced". This trench was greatly 
enlarged by Trajan to make his forum, and the cliff of the Quirinal 
was cut away to the depth of a hundred feet, the exact height of his 
column, as is recorded on an inscription on the base. 

Livy gives several graphic descriptions of the attack and defence 
of fortified places. For example : — 

" The army was led up to the walls with fascines made of bushes collected in 
the country, with which, the ditches being filled, the scaling ladders were raised, 
and the town taken at the first attack *." 

Alba Longa. — ^According to the traditional history of Rome, the 
original settlers on the Palatine were a colony firom Alba Longa, and 
there are to be noticed in the existing remains several circumstances 
that remarkably confirm this tradition, which we know was believed 
in the time of the early Empire. The few walls that remain against 
the cliffs at Alba Longa are of the same character as those called the 
Walls of Romulus on the Palatine, and in each case there is a remark- 
able reservoir for rain-water, with peculiarities that have not been 
observed elsewhere in Italy. In both instances, the reservoir is 
situated under an angle of the Arx or Citadel, and in each there are 
wells cut through the rock that forms a vault over the reservoirs, 
and these wells in both instances are hollow cones, with the wide 
mouth downwards. The sides of such wells are usually vertical 
only. The one on the Palatine is at the south-west comer*, behind 
the most perfect part of the Wall of Romulus. The one at Alba 
Longa is miscalled a prison by the ignorant guides ; but it is evidently 
an ancient reservoir made in a cave that is partly natural, and there 
is an aqueduct leading from it of very early character, an open 
channel cut in the rock by the side of the road in a ledge of the 
cliff of the lake. 

Gabii is also stated by Livy to have been a colony from Alba 
Longa, and here also the existing remains bear out the truth of that 
tradition in a veiy remarkable manner. Like the original city, 
Gabii was built on the edge of a lake, and was one long narrow 

■> A part of the aggtr and Will of " Lhrii Hist., lib. iri. c jl 
Senrius Tullius has been Ibond upon * This was restored in 1871 by 
this tongue of land, which fonns a rklge. Signer Rota. 
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strip only for the greater part, with the arx or citadel at one end, 
where now stands a medieval tower made into a farm-house. This 
was the point open to attack, and therefore strongly defended. At 
the further end the ground descends and spreads out; here was 
the burial-ground or necropolis, which continued in use in the time 
of the Empire, and in the seventh century a church was made in it 
out of a fine tomb of the first century. A temple had been built in 
that part at a much earlier period, but still not so early as the dty 
walls by some centuries. 

In the remains of other fortified cities of the early period, such 
as Fiesole and other Etruscan cities, as Volterra'', or in the cities of 
the Latins, such as Gabii, we do not find any remains of houses ; 
there are commonly one or two ten\ples, not of such early character 
as the walls, and sometimes a fortified palace or arx; but the houses 
were mere huts % It was, therefore, no great hardship for people in 
such a state of civilization to be removed with their flocks and herds 
from one dty to another, wherever safe fortifications for their families 
and pasture for their cattle were provided ; they were contented to 
go or remain. This accounts for the rapid rise in the population 
of Rome. The Romans for several centuries adopted the plan of 
transferring the inhabitants of the conquered cities to Rome ; their 
flocks or herds were added to those of the Romans, and increased 
the wealth of the dty. 

It is most probable that a considerable part of the original fortifi- 
cations of Rome were of earth-works and wood only, according to 
the custom of that age, and that stone walls were added afterwards, 
when required, as the wood decayed. Dionysius of Halicamassus 
states that Tarquinius Priscus was the first to build the walls of the dty 
of stone, of which the construction had previously been extemporary 

' The reader who requires more in- mv ou-n ]>ersonal observation than on 

formation on this subject, may refer to other persons* ; but Micali cives en- 

Gea Dennis {Cities atui CemtUrus of gravings of similar walls at Volterra, 

Eiruria^ 2 vols. 8vo., London, 1S48) ; r iesole, Populonia, Roselle, Temi, and 

A. Noel dcs Vergers {rEtrurif tt la Todi ; those of Signi and Cossa are of 

Etrusaua^ ou dix ans de fouilUs dans polygonal masonry, because the nature 

Us Afaremmis touatus^ 2 vols. 8vo., of the stone b diflferent. The works of 

with an Atlas, folio, Paris 1862-64) ; thesie authors are valuable for the his- 

Otfried Miiller {DU EtrusJbrr, vier Bu- tory, but thev have not generally paid 

dier, 2 vob. 8va, Breslau, 1828); Mi- attention to the points in question, 
call {Stfiria dtgli antkki pipoli Italiani^ ^ The modem village of huts onlv, 

of which there are many editions, the which may now be seen within the walls 

latest of which is in 3 vols. 8vo., and of Gabii, which b mentioned in p. 2» 

Atlas, folio, Firenze, 1833 ; Canina and shewn in one of my photographs, 

{rAttticaEtrmriamantima^&at 2 roU»t is probably of exactly the same cha« 

iblio^ Roma, 1846-5 1). racter as that of their prcdeccssoci three 

For the oonstmction of the walls and thousand years since. 



the plans of these dties I rely more on 
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and mean, and that he built them of stones each a ton in weight ^ 
But the words of the classical authors generally require to be taken 
y try precisely ; and this passage is probably intended to apply to the 
walls of the City only, not to those of the Arx on the Palatine 
Hill, which had previously been built in the main by Romulus. 
There was no occasion to fortify the north end of the Palatine after 
the Capitol was made part of the same city. 
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valley, in order that the outer part of the early hill fortresses might 
serve to protect the approach to the gate. The one from the Esqui- 
line to the Coelian passes under the north end of the Church of S. 
Clement, where it has been excavated by Father Mullooly, and re- 
mains visible. The one from the Coelian to the Aventine is not far 
from the Palatine and the Circus Maximus. It was excavated in 
1868 and 1869, and again in 187 1, under my direction, and the re- 
mains of the Porta Capena found in it The sill of that gate, which 
remains in situ^ at first discovered in 1868, is only three yards wide ; 
this is in accordance with the laws of the Twelve Tables. In the 
excavation of 187 1, it was discovered that the Porta Capena had 
two arches. We find one of the gates of Pompeii of the same size, 
the Porta della Marina. It will be remembered that in some of 
the hill-fortresses of the Jews there was room for only two persons 
to pass at the gates ^ 

Another short agger must have gone across the valley between the 
two parts of the Aventine, from the site now occupied by S. Sabba 
to that of S. Prisca ; from thence the cliffs of the Aventine, and 
then the Tiber, were the boundary of the city on the west as far as 
the Capitol Against the bank of the river a tufa wall was built by 
the kings, called the Pulchrum Littus^ part of which remains visible, 
with the mouths of the Marrana and of the Cloaca Maxima left in it. 
The arches over each of these openings are of later date than the 
sides. That over the Marrana is mediaeval, with a mill built over it ; 
that of the Cloaca Maxima is said to have been erected in the time 
of Camillus, after the capture of Veii, of cut stone {lapis gabinus)^ 
inserted in the older wall of tufa. 

Another of these short aggers went fi'om the Tiber to the west 
end of the Capitol, with three gates in it, and one more from the 
east end of the Capitol to the Quirinal ; then the cliffs of the Qui- 
rinal complete the circuit of the city. The ground at the foot of the 
Capitol is so entirely built over and altered by modem streets, that 
these two short aggeres cannot now be traced \ The great foss on 

* This small size of the gates is men- view in rebuilding the house, No. 82, 

tioned as a peculiarity of the kUi farts in that street. It went in a direct line 

to defend the passes. Other gates we across the south end of the Forum of 

know were larger. Trajan towards the Quirinal, under the 

^ There are remains of a massive wall Torre delle Milizie. The Via di Mar- 

of tufa under the church of S. Angelo forio originally turned at a sharp angle 

in Pescheria, whidi is not an impro- oubiide of the agfptr to the gate. The 

baUe line for that aggitr and wall. On Lautumut of the Mamertine Prison 

the eastern side of the Capitol, the ridee are now cellars under the houses in the 

hi the line of the Via di Marforio is southern part of that street, and partly 

caused by that aggier; a part of the under the street itself^ which is modem 

wall of tttfii was recently exposed to in that part 
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the north side and at the two ends of the Capitol can be traced. 
The part between the Capitol and the Quirinal was widened by 
Trajan to make his forum in it; but on the eastern side of the 
City the three hills (called colUs) are only promontories from high 
table-land, and on this side the great agger of Servius Tullius was 
made for more than a mile, connecting the cliff at the north end 
of the Quirinal to that on the east side of the Esquiline. This 
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two of them *. The Wall known by the name of Aurelian is in 
parts also built against a scarped cliff, in many places the ground 
being from ten to twenty feet higher within than it is in the road on 
the outside of the wall 

Many of the original cities conquered by the Romans have never 
been inhabited since they were taken ; their walls remain, but the 
walls only, or they are warty all that remains. Sometimes a Roman 
colony has been settled within the old walls, probably in part to de- 
fend them, and hinder an enemy from making use of them. They 
were sometimes inhabited in the middle ages also, as at Gabii, where 
we have a medieval church made out of a tomb of the first or second 
century. At Veii, the insuta was originally a detached fortress to 
defend the approach to the city ; this became a village, and is still 
inhabited. Collatia became a medieval casde, now called " Lung- 
hezza.'' In other cases, as at Fidenae, the scarped cliffs and traces of 
the gates are all that remain visible. It was not until after the in- 
troduction of lime-mortar into general use that houses of stone began 
to be built, and public buildings were erected before private houses. 

The seven hills were not occupied all at once, but one after the 
other as they were required, and each was previously inhabited and 
fortified as it was nvanted. The Palatine was the original fortress ; 
to this the hill of Satium, afterwards the Capitol, was united during 
the life-time of Romulus, and the Aventine had been taken pos- 
session of chiefly as pasture-ground about the same period. The 
Coelian was added very soon after^-ards ; according to Varro in the 
life-time of Romulus, and according to Cicero about a century after 
his death, in the time of Tullus Hostilius. This was the traditional 
history, confirmed by existing remains, and that it was currently 
believed by the Romans in the time of the Empire, is evident from 
every writer on the subject at that period. 

The three lower hills, the Viminal, Quirinal, and Esquiline had 
always been used as pasture -ground by the Sabines, who had the 
hill of Saturn for their arx or Capital, and were made part of 
THE City of Rome by Servius Tullius, who erected his a^cr to 

■ The construction of the Porta in the vine)*ards as far as the chapel 

Ardeatina is clearly of the first cen- called **Doinine quo vadis,''alx>ut half- 

tury, and of about the time of Nero, a-mile on the Via Appia ; at that point 

the best period of brickwork in Rome, the Via Ardeatina goe^ to the right and 



tine and the Porta di S. Sebastiano, or that the line of the V^ia Appia has been 

Appia, has long been closed. The Via made to deviate to the left for a short 

Araeatina, or road to Ardea, either distance in order to avoid the Via 

iMMed through this gate, or began there. Ardeatina, which must therefore have 

This very aodcnt road can be traced existed when the Via Appia was made. 
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protect them and incorporate them in the fortifications. About two 
centuries of rapid growth were required before the whole were for- 
tified, but Rome soon acquired the name of the City of the Seven 
Hills. It is mentioned in that manner by Terentius Varro, writing 
about a century before the Christian era, as a customary desig- 
nation'; and he mentions the earthworks in defining the Subura, 
which he says was under the wall of earth of the Carinae, that is, 
the bank on which a row of wooden cottages with keels or gable- 
ends had been built He further quotes Junius to the same effect «. 

The existing remains of the primitive earthworks and early build- 
ings of the city of Rome can only be explained by accepting the 
legendary history as it was recorded in the time of the Empire. 
Taking the words of the classical authors of that period in their full 
and natural meaning, and comparing them with the remains, all is 
clear ; the plan and arrangement of the dty, and the construction of 
the buildings agree with this history quite as well, if not better, than 
with the theories of some modem writers. SuflScient attention has 
not hitherto been paid to the plan of the original city, as compared 
with other early fortified cities, or to the dates of the buildings as 
shewn by their construction. This deficiency it is one of the objects 
of the present work to supply. 

The art of fortification has continued with little alteration from 
the time of the Etruscans, or before them, until the introduction of 
artillery ; even in our own day it has been found that the primitive 
mode of fortification, by means of earthen mounds and deep trenches 
or ditches, is still the most effectual, and every military engineer 
must take advantage of the natural levels of the country. 

The mounds or small hills on which Rome was built afforded 
excellent opportunities for making almost impregnable fortifications. 
Each hill was a separate fortress originally, with the sides scarped 
into perpendicular cliffs, a terrace at the foot of the cliff, formed 
by the earth thrown down in the process of scarping, and beyond 
that a wide and deep foss, with usually a road at the bottom of it 

There is no plan of Rome in which the ancient earthworks, ele- 
vations of the hills, and the different terraces on the sides of them 
in many instances, and especially the wide and deep trenches, the 
fossa and foss-ways of the primitive fortifications, are laid down, and 

y " Ubi nunc est Roma erot olim sep* eo est Argeonim wrrllnin sextum. 

tfm moMtium demissior^ . . . nominatum Sabun Junius scribit ab eo, quod 

ab tot montibos quos postca orbs maris fiierit sub antiqaa orbe ; quoi testimo- 

comprehendit." (T. Varro, de Ling, nium potest esse, quod subest et loco 

Lat, lib. V. c. 5, s. 4.) qui Tcrreus murut vocatur." (Terentius 

■ «« Eidem regioni attribute Subura Vano, Ling. Lat, lib. v. c S^ s. 48.) 
quod sub muio terreo Carinarium : in 
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these have had immense influence on the whole subsequent plan 
and arrangement of the city •. 

The custom of scarping the edge of a hill into a vertical cliff", 
and building a wall up against it to support the earth in that posi- 
tion when necessary, is found in all primitive fortifications of the 
time of the early Romans, and earlier in the Etruscan cities. The 
custom, moreover, was continued down to the Middle Ages, the 
medieval fortifications in Gaul and Britain being often built on old 
earthworks made at the time the country was defended against the 
Romans, or of which they had taken possession when required, and 
often by the Romans themselves, who fortified their camps in the 
same manner. It is far more common to find a castle or fortified 
city of any early date on the top of a hill with scarped cliffs than 
anywhere else ; the walls of many medieval castles are built against 
the scarped cliff* up to the level of the hill, and the upper part of 
the wall is carried up on this foundation. The foss-ways of the 
Romans, or of their time, are found all over Gaul and Britain, pro- 
tected or covered by the bank or banks on the side of them ; some- 
times there is one bank only, with the road in the foss by the side 
of it ; sometimes two, with the road between them. 

The order in which the hills are recorded to have been fortified 
in succession seems perfectly natural, and is borne out by the exist- 
ing remains of the original walls of the Esquiline, Viminal, and 
Aventine being of rather later character than those of the Palatine. 
A hill or mound, of which the sides have once been cut into perpen- 
dicular cliffs, can never be brought back to its original form again ; 
It always remains a scarped hill, however it may be concealed in 
parts by buildings of later ages, although the foss may be more or 
less filled up. The primitive fossa were of very large dimensions, 
often twenty or thirty feet deep and very wide ; such trenches are 
not easily filled up entirely, and may always be traced on exami- 
nation \ The width must necessarily be regulated by the nature 
of the ground and the situation, but the depth seems to have been 

* The plan which approaches most cessible to strangers ; it is kept in the 
nearly to an accurate survey, is that of Muncipium on the Capitol tor fiscal 
Nolli, on eight sheets, published in purposes. A plan of Rome, gi%'ing the 
1748, but in this no attempt is made contour levels, and with the ruins care- 
to indicate the differences of level. fully marked upon it, is a great dc&i- 

Canina's lam map is chiefly traced deratum. It is understood that Signor 

from that of Nolli, with some attempt Rosa has long been preparing such 

to place the fragments of the marble a map. 

plan upon it. This is the best plan of ^ These measurements are those given 

ancient Rome now extant. The official by Dionvsius for the great foss of ancient 

Elan, called del Ceno^ is considered to Rome, but they apply equally to many 

e the best plan of modem Rome, Iwt othen. 



H b not poblished, and b not easily ac- 
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a general rule. At the bottom, or sometimes on the slope of the 
bank, half way down, of such a fi>ssa^ it was the custom to make 
a viOy or road, called a foss-way ; on the banks of the foss, build- 
ings were erected ; and when in process of time the foss was filled 
up, chiefly to make the gradients more easy for the convenience 
of carriages on four wheels, as these came into more general use, 
the lower parts of these buildings were of necessity buried, as we 
see in all parts of Rome. 

To understand, then, the primitive fortifications of Rome, we must 
compare them with others of the same period, or of the same cha- 
racter; much light may also be derived from other earthworks of 
much later date, made after the Roman tradition by people who 
had learned from them. The Etruscans had usually a slip of land 
on the outside of their fortifications, protected by a mound and 
ditch, equivalent to the pomxrium of Rome, and the Romans are 
distinctly said to have borrowed their plan of the fortifications from 
the Etruscans. Not that this arrangement is peculiar to the Etrus- 
cans, but it belongs to their period, and is continued as a general 
rule in all later fortifications, being almost a necessary part of them. 
At Arricia, where the name q{ pomxrium is also applied in the same 
manner, the space between the scarped cliff and the outer foss may 
be very distinctly seen from the new bridge opposite to it 

There are certain general principles of fortification • which appear 
to be natural, as we find them of all periods and in all countries, 
from the Etruscan cities down\i-ards. These are, — 

1. To take advantage of the nature of the ground and improve 
upon it. The dwellings to be defended are usually placed on the 
top of a hill or promontory. 

2. The edges of the hill in the upper part, if not naturally cliffs, are 
cut or scarped into vertical cliffs to the depth of from twenty to 
thirty feet. 

3. At the foot of the cliff is a slope, often divided into terraces, 
and at the bottom of the slope, if there is not a natural stream, 
a deep foss, or ditch, or trench is made. This is either filled with 
water or dry, according to the situation ; it is more often dry. All 
primitive fortifications are on so gigantic a scale that they are often 
mistaken for the work of nature only, especially these great ditches, 
which are often called valleys **. 

4. At the inner edge of this great ditch ^'as a bank, or paling, or 

' Sec " Military Architecture," by at the bottom, the trench is generally 
VioUet-le-Duc artificial 

' When there is no i tream of water 
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hedge, or wall, or protection of some kind ; these outer fortifications 
were called the mcsnia^ and also the Jinis or end of the fortifications. 
Each fortification usually consisted of three parts : — 

a. The arx, or citadel, or keep, of comparatively small dimen- 
sions, and more strongly fortified than the rest, generally with a triple 
line of defence. 

b. The dwelling-place, strongly fortified, though not quite so much 
so as the arx^ generally with a double line of defence, and of larger 
extent 

c. The pasture-ground, usually of much greater extent than the 
other two, but slightly fortified with a single line of defence only on 
the edge of the cliff, for this is usually placed on the top of a hill 
also when practicable. 

d. The divisions between these parts are fi-equently made by the 
hand of man. If the place is on the end of a promontory, ditches 
or valleys are cut right through firom one cliff to the other, and thus 
insulate each of these parts. 

Any neighbouring small hill or vantage-ground of any kind is also 
taken possession of and fortified as an outwork, to prevent the enemy 
taking advantage of it, and these are called detached forts*. 

There were also forts to protect weak points, projecting at inter- 
vals firom the line of the wall ; these are connected with the wall by 
one end of the fort only, three sides of the parallelogram of which 
each consists standing clear, and the line of the foss following the 
projection. In the time of Romulus we had the simple fortress, but 
by the time of the later kings, these and other small detached forts 
had been placed just outside the gates, to protect them. 

The general principles already described are applied on an 
enormous scale in the Etruscan city of Veii, within twenty miles 
of Rome, and the great rival of the ancient Romans until it was 
conquered by Camillus, and the population incorporated with the 
Romans and transferred to Rome. On one side, the foss or trench 
is cut through the solid rock to the depth of thirty feet, like the dry 

• The Romans in this country have ditch, making a pcmetrium between 

left us a large number of primitive forti- them. We also find that each fortress 

fications, which help us to understand consisted of two parts : a small one 

those of Rome. There is a fine scries more strongly fortined, intended for hu- 

of them on the tops of all the hills man habitation, equivalent to the inner 

from Bristol to Weymouth. Similar ward or body of a medieval castle ; and 

fortifications were made in the fifth and a large one, equivalent to the outer 

sixth centuries to defend the western bailey, less strongly fortified, and en* 

counties against the Saxon invaden*. dently intended for cattle only. There 

In these and in many similar instances is frcN^uently also a third part, of small 

we find a scarped cliflT, and an outer dimensions, for the arx or citadel 
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16 Primitive Fortifications. [CHAP. I. 

bed of a canal, with the sides vertical The arx, the city, and the 
pasture-ground, are all to be distinctly traced, and there is a detached 
fort in a strong position at a short distance. 

The same principles ' are applied in Rome as far as the nature of 
the ground admitted, and each hill was originally a separate fort, 
with its own scarped cliffs and its own foss, now forming the valleys 
between the hills ; these valleys are natural, with fossa made in 
them. Wherever the nature of the soil was such that the earth 
would not remain naturally in a vertical position, it was supported 
by a wall of some kind, originally of wood, afterwards of stone or 
brick. This is generally the case in the Etruscan cities, where the 
wall at the end and sides of the promontory is built against the cliff 
for twenty feet or more, to carry the wall above. 

In Rome the soil is generally a soft tufa, which will not stand 
naturally in vertical cliffs. The Tarpeian rock is chiefly peperino, 
which stands vertically without the need of a wall to support it 
The other hills have scarped cliffs and walls built up against them, 
except on the inner side of the Aventine, along the Circus Maximus ; 
this, instead of being scarped, is in a series of terraces, which agrees 
with the statement, that this valley was a lake in the early period of 
the history of Rome, and so did not need to be fortified until it was 
drained by carrying off the water of the stream called the Marrana 
or Aqua Crabra, which runs through it 

Dionysius, describing Rome of the time of the Kings, says that it 
was defended by the cliffs on the north and south, the aggers on the 
east, and the Tiber on the west : — 

"And those places which are situated upon the hills, and are strengthened by 
nature herself with precipitous rocks, and which [therefore] require but little 
protection, as well as those which are fortified by the river Tiber'." 

The Janiculum, which is thus excluded, was originally a detached 
fort made by Ancus Martius, by cutting off the end of the pro- 
montory with a wide and deep foss, as may be distinctly seen from 
several points of view ; this foss is now in the grounds of the Villa 
Sciarra. The Pseudo-Aventine was probably made a detached fort 
originally in the same manner, the promontory being isolated by 
cutting the great trench or valley that now separates it from the 
other part of the Aventine. The same thing occurs in the Etruscan 

' The same general principles of forti- twenty feet or more, to carry the wall 

fication are applied in many castles in above, and the places where the trenches 

Ei^land, as at Windsor, where the chalk crossed the promontory may be easily 

clin^at the end and side of the promon- traced, 

toiy is supported by a stone wall for t Dionys., Ant, lib. ix. p. 68. 
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city of Perugia, where the arx or citadel is isolated in the same 
manner from the rest of the city, as may be clearly seen from 
a short distance. 

The original roads were at the bottom of the trenches, conse- 
quently at a very low level, and to obtain access from these to the 
platform on the top of the hills various contrivances were used : in 
some cases a steep ciivus or sloping road is used, when the space 
is sufficient ; in other instances the plan of a zigzag road up the 
incline is adopted, to make the ascent more easy. These zigzag 
roads are very usual in early fortifications. 

In Rome the road up to the platform of the Coelian ^ on the side 
opposite to the Palatine is and was a steep ciiims only ; that to the 
Capitol was on one side a ciivus for foot-passengers, on the other 
side was by a zigzag ascent ; that to the Palatine, on the east side, 
was in part, at least, by a zigzag also : whether the upper part was 
originally a steep incline, as it is now, is doubtful In the lower 
part, the slope begins at the Meta Sudans ; it seems probable that 
the upper part in what is called the intermontium was also a zigzag, 
getting gradually smaller as it ascended. 

AVe have already said that they scarped the sides of the hills to 
make them more precipitous, and when the soil was a rock some- 
times trusted to a perpendicular cliff only as a sufficient defence, as 
in Rome on the north side of the hill of the Capitol, or Tarpeian 
rock. In general they put a bank with a wooden palisade on the 
edge of the hill ; this was often very like a modem chn^auxdc-frise. 
They also built wooden towers at intervals, especially to defend the 
entrances ; and we read of them as walls and towers without any 
mention of the material, and are apt to think they were all of 
stone or brick, when this was by no means always the case. Wood 
was extensively used at all periods, at first alone, afterwards with 
stone or brick, to give additional means of defence : among the 
sculptures on Trajan's Column are representations of wooden towers 
on stone walls; and the wooden hourds, galleries, or scaffoldings 



^ This great platform at the north from the eastern oortion of the hill, 

end of the Ccelian, was afterwards Against the vertical cliff on the north- 

callcil the Claudium, but evidently be- cm side opposite to the Palatine, a por- 

longed to the primitive fortifications, tion of the ancient tufa wall of the time 

having scarped cliffs on all sides of it, of the Kings was thro^ftn open by the 

and being only connected with the monks of S. Gregory, in their yard near 

main body of the hill by a strip of land the church, in the year iSya Remains 

in the middle, on which the road and of this early tufa wall have now been 

the aoueduct are carried. The Arch found against the difis of each of the 

of Dolabella also stands apparently at seven hills, 
the top of the entrance to the fortren 
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1 8 Primitive Fortifications. [CHAP. t. 

which were constantly used in medieval times, were used also by 
the ancient Romans *. 

Julius Caesar, in his Commentaries, describes the walls used by 
the Gauls as a mixture of wood and stone, which he praises for 
their ingenuity and strength, and it is not probable that the Romans 
themselves were behind their adversaries in this respect; he also 
describes the modes of attack and defence, which would be equally 
applicable in Italy as in Gaul or Britain : — 

" They employ pieces of wood perfectly straight, lay them on the 
ground in a direction parallel to each other at a distance apart of 
two feet, fix them transversely by means of trunks of trees, and fill 
up the voids with earth. On this first foundation they lay a layer of 
broken rock in large firagments, and when these are well cemented, 
they put down a fresh course of timber arranged like the first ; taking 
care that the timbers of these two courses do not come into contact, 
but rest upon the layer of rock which intervenes. The work is thus 
proceeded with, until it attains the height required. This kind of 
construction, by reason of the variety of its materials, composed 
of stone and wood, and forming a regular wall-surface, is good for 
the service and defence of fortified places ; for the stones which are 
used therein hinder the wood from burning, and the trees being 
about forty feet in length, and bound together in the thickness 
of the wall, can be broken or torn asunder only with the greatest 
difficulty i." 

» Engravings of these may be seen in Le-Duc's «« Military Architecture." 
> Caesar, de Bello GalL, lib. vii. cap. 22. 
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Section II. The Pomcerium of the Kings. 

It is evident that it was at all times the custom to plant fruit- 
trees, such as apples and pears, in the trenches round a city which 
formed part of the defences, as may still be seen in most of the 
great fortresses of Europe, and probably in other parts of the world 
also. This custom is frequently mentioned in the historical books 
of the Bible from the earliest period, long before the foundation of 
Rome. 

** When thon shalt besiege a dty a long time, in making war against it to take 
it, thon shalt not destroy the fruit-trees thereof by forcing an axe against them : 
for thon mayest eat of them, and thou shalt not cut them down (for the tree of 
the field is man's life) to employ them in the siege : only the trees which thou 
knowest that they be not trees for meat, thou shalt destroy and cut them down ; 
and thou shalt build bulwarks against the city that maketh war with thee, until 
it be subdued**." 

These trenches in Rome were from the earliest time called the 
pomoinumy probably because they were chiefly orchards. In the 
time of the Empire, seven hundred years afterwards, the original 
meaning of the old local name of the time of the Kings had been 
lost sight of; and the best definition of the word pomctrium that 
Aulus Gellius could obtain, was post-murum^ that is, behind the 
outer wall, between that and the cliff which formed the inner 
defences ^ This ground cannot be allowed to be built upon, and 
in order that it may not be wasted, it is used as a garden. In modem 
Rome itself, at the present time, this is the case in the great trench 
and sloi>es of the fortress of S. Angelo. In ancient Rome the Augurs 
gave a religious sanction to the porno: rut m^ in order that the sui>er- 
stitious character of the people might be brought to bear for its 
preservation. 

The Etruscan rite of marking out the pomofrium was by per- 
ambulating the space required for the defence of the city with 

^ Deut XX. 19, 2a set with fruit-trees, an orchard, ««^- 

' There is always a space left inside h*%aQ% ; and Seneca informs us that, at 

the wall, also to serve for a path for Rome, they planted pomaria on the tops 

the soldiers to man the walls and for of towers. See Senec.,epist. 72. med., 

the sentinels. 122, and cf. de Ira, lib. 1. c 16, I 31 ; 

The ancient Latins, equally with the Controv., liv. v. c. 5 ; and Plin., Hist, 

modem Italians, had the word poma* Nat, lib. xv. c 14. 
rncOT, p o me r ium^ or pamerio for a place 

C 3 
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20 Primitive Fortifications. [CHAP, I. 

religious ceremonials ; they marked out the line of the trench or 
foss with the plough; and the earth thrown out from that foss 
would make a bank within it, and was called a wall 
Several writers refer to ihit pomctriufn, Varro writes : — 

"Many built cities in Latium according to the Etruscan rite, that is, the 
cattle being yoked — a bull and a cow, so that the cow is on the inner side— 
they traced round a furrow with the plough. They were accustomed to do this. 
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which it was against the law either to build upon or to plough, the Romans called 
the pomarium^ not because it was more especially beyond the wall, than because 
the wall was beyond it ; and always, on increasing the size of the city, as far as 
they intended that the walls should be advanced outward, so far were these conse- 
crated limits extended**." 

The following passage from Dionysius may also be added : — 

** WTien everything was performed which he conceived to be acceptable to the 
gods, he called all the people to a place appointed and described a quadrangular 
figure about the hill, tracing, with a plough drawn by a bull and a cow yoked 
together, one continued furrow designed to receive the foundation of the wall ^ 
From whence this custom remains among the Romans of tracing a furrow with 
a plough round the place where they design to build a city. After he had finished 
these things, and sacrificed the bull and the cow, and also b^un the immolation 
of many other victims, he set the people to work i." 

We thus see that the earliest writer who describes the pomcerium 
is Terentius Varro, who wrote more than a century before the Chris- 
tian era. The only two instances he mentions in which this name 
is used are Rome and Aricia; the latter is fourteen miles from 
Rome, and has similar early fortifications, with the bank on the 
slope, (called the pomxrium,) between the inner wall or cliff, and 
the outer wall or bank with the foss ^ 

Aulus Gellius implies that in his time it was a technical word, 
and turns to the books of the Roman Augurs for an explanation ; 
from them he concludes, as Varro had done before, that the deriva- 
tion of the word i&post-murum \ 



• " Pomoerium, verbi vim solum in- 
tuentes, post - ma*rium interpretantur 
esse. Est autem magis circa murum 
locus, quem in condcnciis urbibus quon- 
dam Etrusci, qua murum ducturi crant, 
ccrtis circa terminis inaugurato conse- 
crabant : ut ncffue interiore parte a-di- 
ficin nvinilnis continuarcnlur, qiuv nunc 
\v\'^t> ctiam conjunfjunt ; ct cxlrinsccus 
purl alitiuid ab humano cultu pateret 
M>li. Hoc spatium, quod nequc haliitari 
neque arari fas erat, non magis quod p>st 
murum oset, quam quod mums ]>ost id, 
pomoerium Romani appcllaninl : ct in 
urbis incremcnto semper, quantum mre- 
nia proccsNura crant, txmtum termini hi 
consecrati profcrebantur." (Livii Hist., 
lib. i. cap. 44. ) 

» This M-all could not be the one on 
the top of the hill a;;ainst the scar|>c<l 
difl^ for it would have Ixrcn impossible 
to trace out that w ith the plough ; it * 
most have been at the foot of the hill, 
where alone a line could be traced out 



with a plough, by which the trench was 
begun, and the earth from that trench 
bemg thrown up ^nthin the line, form- 
ed a mound or mattium, on which 
there would l)e a woo<lcn palisade. 
Such a defence is often called a wall, 
which does not necessarily mean a 
stone %vall 

•> Diony*. Ant., i. SS. 

■"It ap|X!ars, however, that the Ro- 
mans sometimes took this name with 
them. Although it is not mentioned by 
any author as applied to other places, 
it occurs on an ancient Roman inscrip- 
tion found at IJesancon in 174J, printetl 
by Orellius, No. 3,684, in vol. ii. from 
the AffTcurf Suisse of January in that 
year, but consideretl as of doubtful 
authority : — 

1HIM«>KKI Vi:SVNTION. 

■ It has been suggested that, notwith- 
standing the authority of Terentius Varro 
and the other writers, it might be a 
doubtful question whether /twofwiw <as 
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22 Primitive Fortifications. [CHAP. I. 

The word, so far, might be well applied to the slip of land out- 
side the chief wall, but within the finis or outer wall ; this was 
a necessary part of the fortification, except in special situations, as 
on the top of a cliff, overhanging a river. Wherever the slope of 
the cliff was gradual enough, there was a pomosriumy but it was 
certainly a technical, perhaps a local, name \ 
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Section III. The Palatine. 

The Palatine, the Coelian, and the Aventine had not been origi- 
nally occupied, being so much less strong than the other hills. 
These were taken possession of by the new settlers: at first the 
Palatine only, and to make this secure it was necessary to have 
two wings to it ; one to keep up the communication with the Tiber, 
then the highway for provisions and materiab of all kinds. This 
wing was called the Velabrum, and it is probable that when the 
water in the Tiber was high enough, boats could sail up to the foot 
of the Palatine in a sort of port formed by the mouths of the small 
streams that run down from the Palatine on both sides, and from 
part of the Quirinal, passing between the Palatine and the Capitol, 
and by a branch of the small river Almo, now the Marrana, the small 
stream that runs round the base of the Coelian, and then between the 
Palatine and the Aventine, where it formed a marsh, which served as 
a protection to the west side of that hill. 

On the eastern side another protection was necessary, and another 
wing was formed by digging a great trench at the foot of the Esqui- 
line, leaving a space for a fort, to defend the approach on that side. 
This wing was called the Velia, which was always considered as 
part of the Palatine. The trench outside of the Velia remains, niith 
the earth, supported by a wall on each side of it, and in this trench 
is a road, now called Via del Colosseo. This trench is about twenty 
feet below the level of the ground on the hills on each side, and 
forty feet wide ; it has a row of houses down the eastern side of it, 
and the present road or street on the western side. The clifts are 
vertical, and supi>orted by walls, and trees may be seen growing on 
the ground nearly level with the top of the wall on each side. On 
the east side it is behind the houses, and nearly level with the top 
of them. To the west of this trench is the Velia, an earthen fortress, 
which is nearly triangular, and one comer at the north end of it is 
cut away to admit the great Basilica of Constantine. This and the 
Arch of Titus opposite to it stood on the Summa Via Sacra, from 
which the Clivus Sacer descended to the Via Sacra, and thence to 
the Forum Romanum on the north. 
The temple of the Lares was on the Summa Via Sacra, as men- 
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tioned by Solinus *, and therefore on the platform to the north of the 
Colosseum, between that and the Forum Romanum. 

To the south another road descends rapidly to the Colosseum 
and the Arch of Constantine. This appears to have been afterwards 
made a covered way by the buildings over it, but the incline or 
ciivus is probably natural or very ancient. The Arch of Titus, 
therefore, stands close to the natural position for the principal gate 
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SECT, ni.] The Palatine. 25 

There was a zigzag road up the cliff, at the north end of the 
hill, leading from the junction of two streams which still run 
underground near where S. Georgio in Velabro now stands, and 
where the Janus or Arcus Quadrifrons is placed. This was the 
boundary of the Palatine fortress in that direction, and the zigzag 
path led up from that to the Porta Romana, near the east end of 
the north front*. On the west side there are remains of the old 
stone wall in several places, over S. Anastasia as well as under it. 
After passing the south end of that church the wall turns to the east, 
across the Palatine, towards the Arch of Titus. Part of this wall on 
the south side of the Citadel of Romulus is visible below the cliff, 
on the terrace, and another part above in what were long the 
Famesi gardens, afterwards occupied by the Emperor of the French, 
and excavated at his expense ; it supports the cliff on the north 
side of the foss. The Villa Mills stand on the cliff on the south side 
of this foss, and on that side of the foss the earth is for the most part 
supported by a concrete wall only ; but a fragment of the ancient tufa 
wall has recently been brought to light in the lower part against the 
side of the road of the time of the Empire, which goes up to the level 
on this side. In this great foss (which Signor Rosa considers to be 
a natural intertnontiuni) various buildings had been erected in the 
time of the Republic and do^n to the time of Augustus. The later 
Emperors carried their great palace where the state apartments for 
the grand ceremonies were situated, over the foss on the level of 
the surface of the hill, and made subterranean chambers of the old 
buildings that stood there before. 

The zigzag road leading up to the Arx at the north end of the 
Palatine opposite to the Capitol is still in use for carts part of the 
i^-ay, along one branch, passing from the site of the lake of Curtius 
at the foot of the lofty bridge for the Aqueducts, up the slope to 
the terrace on which stands the altar to the unknown goddess, in 
front of the wall of Etniscan character against the cliff, behind 
which is the ancient cistern. The house of Romulus, or cottage of 
Faustulus, is said to have stood near this, on the angle of the platform 
not far from the church of S. Anastasia. The road turns at an angle 
just where that piece of the old wall is situated, and goes on nearly 

this reason the Capitol was called Rupa has been shcw-n hy the exca^'ations of 

Tarpeia. Vxsy and Dionysius do not 1871 : remains of an .indent wall of tufa 

agree with Plutarch in this. The nor- have been found close to the Arch of 

tion of the rock so called was the place Janus the stones of which correspond 

of public execution, and this name >%*as exactly in size and in character with 

given to it to perpetuate her in£imv. those of the Wall of Romulus against 

■ A remarkable coafirmatkm of this the cliff on the hill above. 
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26 Primitive Fortifications. [CHAP. I. 

on a level to the gate called the Porta Romana or Romanula, which is 
just over that end of the bridge of Caligula, of which two of the tall 
brick piers remain in situ. Passing through that gate, the pavement 
of the old road continues up to the comer of the hill under a part of 
the palaces of the Caesars of the first century. The lower part of the 
road has been altered, and raised from ten to twenty feet above the 
old level. The tops of the arches of the arcade, or of shops (?) by 
the side of it, are visible close to the ground near the round church 
of S. Theodore (supposed to stand on the site of a temple of 
Vesta). This road, coming from the south, evidently went origi- 
nally to the Jantis or A reus Qttadrifrons^ which was the entrance into 
the Forum Boarium to the west ; the Forum Romanum was to the 
east, and the Capitol to the north. The silversmiths' quarter was 
near the Forum Boarium, where stands the arch of Sept Severus, 
called of the silversmiths by the inscription. The Aqua Argentina, 
rising in the Lupercal, or Wolfs Cave, falls into the Cloaca Maxima, 
near to the south side of this Janus Quadrifrons. The modem 
road is called the Via dei Fenili, and leads into the Via de' Cerchi, 
made on the side of the Circus Maximus, under the west side of 
the Palatine, parallel to the old street which is now subterranean, 
but which led in the same direction, to the Septizonium and the 
Porta Capena. The cave called the Lupercal is nearly under the 
angle of the present Via dei Fenili and the Via dei Cerchi, almost 
in the Circus Maximus*. 

This northem part of the hill only is supposed by some to have 
been Roma Quad^ata^ the Arx or citadel of Romulus separated 

* It is nearly under S. Anastasia, with ubi tugarium fuit Faustuli. Ibi Romu- 

the springs of water, as described by ]usmansitavit,auiauspicatofundamcnta 

Dionysius, ** Aqua cemens quatuor scaros murorum jecit. 

sub 2cde." This ada must have been Dr. Fabio Gori (in his work entitled 

the very early temple on the comer of Sugli Edifidi Palatini. Studi topogra- 

the hill, al)ove S. Anastasia (excavated fico storici^ Rome, 1867, 8vo.) claims to 

in 1871). liy some it is consi<Icre«l to be the first pcrxm to point out this 

have been on the same site as those manner of reconciling two passages in 

that were rebuilt in the second century the classical authors which had long 

on a higher level, now called by Signor been considered as inconsistent one 

Rosa the Basilica Jovis, The structures with the other, and inexplicable, 
of the time of the Republic under that ^ Solinus, cap. I, sap that Rome 

platform, whatever their purpose was, first was called Square because it was 

were originally built in the great foss equipoised {qttod ad Ofuilih-ium ford 

of Romulus (or Intirmantium), in the posita), thus applying the epithet ^jm- 

middle of the Palatine. The passage in drata to the w-hole town ; Salmasius 

Tacitus is thus reconciled with that of endeavoured to shew that the author of 

Solinus (c i. p. 18): " Dictaque est pri- the Pdyhistar was misuken. (Claudii 

mum Roma quadrata, quod ad icquili- Salmasii Pliniana? Exerdtationes, &c. 

brium foret posita. Ea incipit a sylva p. 1 1, coL I, B. Trajecti ad Rhenum, 

quae est in area Apollinis, et ad super- 1 689, folia) 
cilium scalarum Cad habet terminum 
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SECT. IIL] TJu Palatine. 27 

from the southern part by the wide and deep trench or foss. Excava- 
tions made in 1869 and 1870 have brought to light remains of the 
tufa walls and towers on both sides of the trench supporting vertical 
cliffs, and at the west end of the arx there are other remains •. The 
wall on the north side is that now called the Wall of Romulus. 

The traces of the ancient earth-works are an important part of the 
eWdence on this subject. We find in many of the excavations that 
are made in Rome, the old pavement of the street at the depth of 
from fifteen to twenty feet below the level of the soil, because they 
were made at the bottom of the o\d fossa or trenches. These old 
pavements remain on all sides of the Palatine, and are left open in 
several places. 

I. Under the Arch of Janus, traditionally the starting-point of the 
bull and the cow. 2. Under the church of S. Anastasia, in the 
street called after Julius Caesar, who perhaps rebuilt the houses or 
shops under the terrace there. This was part of the infama nova via, 
under the porticoes or arcades that supported the lower terrace of 
the Palatine, on the side of the Circus Maximus, and it can be 
traced all along that side to the sites of the Septizonium and the 
Porta Capena. 3. Under the Arch of Constantine, and round the 
Meta Sudans. 4. In the Forum Romanum also, at the same level ^ 
as the others. 

The southern part of the Palatine, with the Velia and the Vela- 
brum, formed the city of Romulus as distinct from his citadel. 
The construction of the Wall of Romulus round his arx is of earlier 
character than that of any other wall in Rome*. 

The regular square surface of the Palatine, and its steep cliffs on 
all sides, justifies its choice in preference to the larger Aventine, 
which was also of greater extent than was required for the original 
settlement, and would not so easily be fortified and defended. 

•* It w*as the design of Romulus lo found a city u|K»n the r.il.itinc, !>oth for 
other reasons, and on account of the g(H>l hick of the i>Ince, which had Ikx-u (he 
means of saving and rearing himself and his brother. Hut Remus desired to 
found it on what is called from him Remuria. This is a six>t suitable for 
receiving a city, an eminence not far from the Tiber, and distant from Rome 
aboat thirty stadia'." 

g, not and doubtful questions will now be 

called settled beyond dispute, 

e also * The construction of the walls of 
Fiesoli, of Perugia, of Gabii, and of 

i now Alba Longa (the small |>ortion that re- 

f the mains), is also identical with this of 

irel of Romulus. 

every ' Dionys. HaL Ant, L 45. 
>puted 
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28 Primitive Fortifications. [CHAP. I. 

" But when they had set out to found a city in common, straightway there 
arose a difference about the site. Romulus desired to found what is called 
'Roma quadrata,' which means quadrangular, and to build a city on the spot; 
but Remus was in favour of a strong position on the Aventine, which from him 
was named Remuria, and is now called Rignarium'." 

The platform of the hill was fortified by scarping the cliflf of the 
upper part and making terraces below, forming a zigzag approach 
from the foss-way at the bottom to the top of the hill. 

** Raising the wall of the Palatium with loftier terraces so as to be a secure de- 
fence to those within, intercepting by a ditch the heights which lay over against it, 
and surrounding them with strong ramparts [or palisades^].*' 

In the following passage we have the deep ditches and high walls 
both mentioned : — 

"After the dUch, therefore, i^'as finished, the wall perfected, the necessary 
structures of the houses completed, and the juncture required they should consider 
also what form of government they were to establish, Romulus called the people 
together by the order of his grandfather, who had also suggested to him what he 
was to say, and told them that, indeed, ' The city, considering it was newly built, 
was sufficiently adorned 1>oth with public anrl private edifices : but he desired they 
would all consider that these were not the most valuable things in cities. For 
neither in foreign wars are deep eUUhes and high walls sufficient K* " 

Having obtained a general notion of what the ponioerium is, we 
come to the special application of the word to the limits of the 
city of Romulus. There has been much dispute as to this line of 
the boundary or foss, the arguments resting upon the interpretation 
given to an important passage in Tacitus. 

Tacitus writes : — 

" But it is well, I think, to know as to the beginning of the building [of the 
city], and what was the /ontarrium which Romulus made [round it]. The furrow, 
then, which marked out the line of the city was begun from the (i.) Forum Boa- 
rium, .... so that it should include the great altar of Hercules. Thence the 
[l>oundary] stones were cast in at regular distances, [namely], at the (2.) alt.ir 
of Consus, next at the (3.) old Law Courts then at the cell of (4, 5.) Laninda, 
or the Lares, and at the Roman Forum ; and the Capitol [which ?] is believed 
to have been added to the city, not by Romulus, but by Titus Tatius*." 

« riut. Rom., c. ix. **Inde certis spatiis inteijecti lapi- 

* Dionys. Ant., ii. 37. dcs ixir ima montis Palatini, — ad aram 

' Ibid., 3. CoMTi, 

^ ** .Scd initium condendi et quod •• Mox ad Curias veteres^ 

^merium Romulus posuerit nosccre "Tum ad saeellum Larunda [La* 

haud al»sunlum reor. rium], 

** Ijjitur ayJ'/v Baario ubi xreum tauri ** Forumque Romanum ; et Capito- 

simulacrum aspicimus, quia id genus lium non a Romulo sed a Tito I'atio 

animalium aratro subditur, sulcus de- additum urbi credidere." (Tadti An- 

signandi oppidi ca^ptus, ut mtaguam nales, xiL 34.) 

jleraUis aram ampleeierttur. 
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SECT, III.] The Palatine, 29 

The position of these stations has long been and still is matter 
of dispute and discussion among Roman antiquaries. The evidence 
is very slight, as the existing remains are so scanty, still they are 
sufficient to shew that there is little doubt that the whole of the 
Palatine Hill, with some space round it beneath (as the expression 
per ima montis of Livy implies) was included. The testimony of 
Aulus Gellius*, **that the pomaritim of Romulus was bounded by 
the radius or lower extremities of the hill slopes," implies this also. 

It has, however, been supposed by some Amters that the whole 
platform of the hill was not occupied by the Roma Quadrata, and 
that there was a foss across the middle of the hill ; this may now 
be clearly traced, and there are remains of the early tufa walls of 
Romulus (?) on each side of it. 

It remains, therefore, to point out the stations, as nearly as they 
can be ascertained from existing remains, along the probable line 
of the foss. 

All agree that the position of the Forum Boarium was at the 
western comer of the Palatine, though at some distance from the 
base of the cliff and extending to the Tiber, and that the modem 
Piazza della Bocca della Verita occupies a good part of its site. 
The line of the furrow {sttlcus), starting from this forum, is said to 
have included the great altar of Hercules", which was certainly 
near to the Ara Maxima. It will be sherni, in the Appendix to 
this Section, that this altar was probably in front of the church 
of S Maria in Cosmedin. 

From this point the cij^pi were, we are told, directed to the 
(2.) Ara Const. No remains of this altar having been yet dis- 
covered, we have to fall back upon the incidental mention of it 
by Tertullian ", who says that it was near the Meta of the Circus 
Maximus, and by Dionysius, who says : — 

•*The Romans, even to this day (the time of Augustus), continue to celebrate 
the fea>t then instituted by Romulus, calliiiij it CouiUiilia^ in which a subterranean 
altar placed near the Circus Maximus, the ground being sunk for that purpose, is 
honoured with sacrifices and burnt offerings of first-fruits, and a course is run both 
by horses in chariots and by single horses. The god to whom these honours are 
paid is called Consus by the Romans*," &c. 

' "Antiquissimum autem pomoeriam that the round temple of the time of the 

quod a Romulo institutum est. Palatini empire, now called the Temple of Vesta, 

montis radicibus terminabatur." (Aulus and on the side of the Forum Boarium 

Gcllius, lib. xiii c 14.) next the Tiber, is on the site of the 

* Livy (lib. x. c. 23) mentions the Temple of Hercules of the time of 

fvmnd UmpU of Hercules in the Forum the Kings. 

Boarium, and as the form of a temple • " ** Consus, ut diximus, apud metas 

was not often changed, this gives some sub terra delitescit " (Tert. de 2>pect 8.) 

probaUlity to the opmion 01 Donatus, * Dionys. Ant, ii a, 31. 
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"The god in whose honour they celebrate this festival is called Consus, which 
some who translate the name into our language declare to mean Neptune, shaker 
of the earth, and for this reason, they say, he is honoured with a subterranean 
altar, because this god 'holds' the earth. But I am acquainted by hearsay with 
another account, that the festival was held, and the races exhibited, in honour of 
Neptune ; but the subterranean altar was afterwards erected to some god whose 
name it is unlawful to divulge, who presides over and guards secret counsels. 
For nowhere on earth, either by the Greeks or by the barbarians, has a concealed 
sdtar been erected to Neptune. How the truth stands it is difficult to say ^" 

Plutarch also refers to the altar : — 

" A report was spread by him [Romulus] that he had found the sdtar of a certain 
god hidden beneath the earth, and they named the god Consus, either because he 
gives counsel, for even at this day they call the council of the nation ' concilium 
or consilium,' and the chief magistrates 'consuls or counsellors,' or because he is 
the equestrian Neptime. For the altar is in the largest of the circuses, ccmcealed 
at other titrus, but uncovered on the occasion of the equestrian games. But others 
without hesitation express their opinion that while counsel is imdedared and con- 
cealed the altar of the god with good reason remains concealed, but when it is 
declared, it exhibits a splendid sacrifice on the occasion, and games and a public 
spectacle by proclamation^." 

The existence of a cave near this end of the Circus Maximus and 
beneath the foot of the Palatine Hill is an important feet, and there 
can probably be little doubt that the position of this altar was there, 
namely, about twenty feet below the level of the Via de Cerchi, near 
the comer where it is crossed by the Via di Fenili It is the same 
as the Lupercal of Augustus. 

It is, further, more than probable that the water, which at the 
present time is flowing from this cave, is the Aqua Cemms^ called 
also the Aqua Argentina; and the extensive cave and vaulted cham- 
bers over the spring, still remaining, were probably connected with 
the altar that stood either in or near them. The abundant supply 
of water at all times would be convenient for the sacrifices of oxen 
to be slaughtered there. This cave has recently been explored and 
described as the Lupercal ; the situation of it clobely agrees with the 
description of the classical authors '. 

We come next to the (3.) Curia vcteres, or ancient Law Courts. 
These are mentioned in the catalogue of the Regionaries in the fourth 
century as in the Palatine Region, but no remains have been found 
to which the name would apply. 

The site of the (4.) all of Larunda^ or of the Laresy is not known, 

» Dionys. Ant, il loa J. H. Parker, printed for the British 

^ Plut Rom., c xiv. Ardiaeological Society of Rome, 1869, 

' See " The Lupercal of Aagastns,'' when it had been recently discovered. 
&c, a lecture by Dr. Fabio Gori and 
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SECT. III.] The Palatine. 31 

but if the places mentioned by Tacitus are in regular order, it was 
probably near the eastern comer, the Meta Sudans, and the Arch 
of Constantine. 

The Forum Rojtianum (5.), about which there can be no doubt, 
then comes naturally as the fourth corner. 

TIu Capitol possibly was not intended by Livy to be included in 
the list, but if it was it seems to be in its right position in the order 
followed : not that the Capitol would be included in the boundary 
marked by the cip/>us, but the stone may well have been at the base 
of the hill. In the same manner it is probable that the whole space 
afterwards occupied by the Forum Romaniun was not included, but 
that the cippiis stood somewhere in it 

The main evidence, however, should be looked for in the nature 
of the ground and the traces of ancient earthworks. At the foot of 
the hill the ancient foss-way may still be traced on two sides, and 
on part of a third ; the fourth side is recorded to have been a marsh 
at the time the city was founded ; we should, therefore, not expect 
to find a foss on that side. On the north-east side the foss became 
the lower part of the Via Sacra. On the south-east side it be- 
came the Via di S. Gregorio. There was a lake or gulf (that of 
Mettius Curtius) on part of the site of the Forum, through which 
the stream of the Fons Jutumi ran, after passing from the spring, 
near the Arch of Titus, under the northeast side of the Palatine, 
and then through the Velabrum into the Tiber. The Circus Maxi- 
mus bounding the south-west side, was also marshy ground till 
drained by the Cloaca Maxima. 

To understand a description of the Palatine, we must bear in 
mind that though its shape is square, it stands diamond-wise to the 
points of the compass ; it has the Capitol entirely due north, the 
Esquiline to the north-east, the Coelian to the south-east, and 
the Aventine to the south-west, each separated from it by the 
inter^•eni^g valley and foss. 

At the foot of the steep cliff and wall supporting it, on all sides 
of the Palatine was a bank, and upon this bank a magnificent 
terrace was built by the early Cxsars, of the fine brickwork of that 
period, of which the substructure, consisting of lofty vaulted cham- 
bers, remains in many parts, and the surface of the cliff is concealed 
by this. In other parts the demolition of these great brick terraces 
of the Csesars has brought to light the more ancient walls, which had 
long served for foundations to them, and were entirely concealed in 
the time of the Empire and long afterwards. 

There are thus two distinct terraces at different levels on all sides 
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32 Primitive Fortifications, [CHAP. I. 

of the Palatine ; one on the north-east, where the Via Sacra was made, 
one between the Palatine proper and the Velia, which was the Summa 
Via Sacra, or upper Via Sacra, and on this a market for apples was 
held in the time of the Republic, as related by Varro', and he also 
mentions a tradition of his time, that there had been originally an 
orchard on this site*. This market was continued in the time of 
the Empire. 

It was the usual custom of the ancient Romans, as of other 
primitive people, to make the main roadway, or via^ below the 
terrace, at the bottom of the foss", and thus the ancient roads, 
although now raised to the level of the ground, often enable us to 
trace distinctly the ancient fi^ssie. The lower Via Sacra was at 
the bottom of the foss until after the commencement of the Em- 
pire, when the fashion of raising the roads to a higher level had 
begun in Rome. The churches standing on the outer bank of 
the old foss, and at the foot of this part of the Esquiline, shew 
the alteration of the level very distinctly. One at the south-east 
comer of the Forum, which was originally the temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina, now the church of S. Lorenzo in Miranda, has the 
lower part of the columns of the portico excavated to the original 
level of the top of the steps, which descended still lower to the 
ancient via many feet below the level of the present road, and the 
lower part of the old temple is made into a crypt under the present 
church. Another, originally the temple of Romulus, the son of 
Maxentius, is now part of the church of SS. Cosmas and Damian ; the 
lower part of the old circular temple, on a level with the old via^ 
is turned into the crypt of the church. The upper church, built 
early in the sixth century, is on a level with the present via. The 
original doorway of this temple was also on the top of a flight of 
steps from the lower Via Sacra and on a level with the present 
floor of the crypt, but it has been removed, and replaced twenty 
feet higher when the upper church was rebuilt in the sixteenth 
century. 

The Basilica of Constantine, further to the south-east along the 
same line, partly cut out of the ancient earthwork called the Velia, 
is on the same level as the upper Via Sacra, and opposite to the 

• T. Varro, de re Rustica, c 2. bunt quod ibi fucrit ortus." (T. Varro, 

* "Ad corneta Forum Cupcdinis a de Ling. Lat., v. 32.) 

Cupcdio ; quod multi Forum Cupcdinis " Such a road was called a foss-way, 

Cupiditate. ]Ia*c omnia posteaquam or covered way, the soldiers marching 

contracta in unum locum quae ad vie- along it being covered or protected 

tum pertinebant, et fedificatus locus : from the wind and from the observation 

appellatiim Macdlnm, at quidam tcri- of enemies. 
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Arch of Titus. The Clivus Sacer went up to this point from the 
door of the round temple of Romulus. This clivm is now nearly all 
buried, but the upper part of the sloping pavement has been ex- 
cavated and left visible. 

On the south-eastern side of the Palatine the ancient foss re- 
mains, the present Via S. Gregorii, leading to the south end of the 
Circus Maximus \ The level of the road has been raised consider- 
ably, but this was done before the Arch of Constantine was built, 
this arch being of the usual proportions. 

On the south-west side, the site afterwards occupied by the Circus 
Maximus, was a lake formed by damming up the stream of the Almo, 
which still runs through at the bottom of it. We read in Varro * 
of persons being ferried across this lake from the bottom of the 
steps on the south side of the Palatine to the Aventine opposite. 
He also says that the Velabrum was so called because vessels could 
sail up it, and so ascend to the infitna naz'a via. 

On the north-western side the ancient foss-way probably passed 
under the present Arch of Janus, where the old pavement remains, 
many feet below the present road, and the direction of this lower 
road may be seen leading from the Forum Romanum to the Forum 
Boarium, at the northern end of the Circus Maximus. The Forum 
Romanum, originally the great market-place, was made in part of 
the foss, between the Palatine and the Capitol, as mentioned by 
Dionysius. 

'' Romulus and Tatius immediately [after the peace] enlarged the city, . . . and 
cutting down the wood that grew on the plain at the foot of the Capitoline I fill, 
and filling up the greatest part of the lake, which by l}*ing in a hollow place 
always abounded with water that came down from the hills, they converted this 
place into a market-place, which the Romans continue to make use of even to this 
day. There they held their assemblies, transacting their affairs in the Temple of 
Vulcan, which stands a little above the Forum y** 

The WALLS against the cliff at the north-west end of the Palatine 

• The Via dei Cerchi, or Circus road, Murcus viKrabiiur.'* (Festus, in voce.) 
is modem, made since the Circus was * . . . "Nam olim paludibus mons crat 

destroyed, and runs along the edge of ab rcliquis disclusus itaque eo ex urbe 

it, close under the terrace or balcony on advphcntur ratibus, cujus vestigia, auod 

that side of the Palatine, and opposite que cum aqua dicitur Velabrum, id mde 

to that part of the Aventine where the asccndckit ad infimum novam viam." 

church of S. Prisca now stands, on the (Varro, dc Ling. Lat., v. 7, p. 49, ed. 

site of the temple of Diana. This part Spcngcl, 1826.) 

of the A\'entine was called Kemurra, ^ Dionys. Ant.,ii. 53. According to one 

and the marsh or lake between this interjiretation the i>a^sage from Tacitus 

and the Palatine, Murcus, or more fre- is made to imply the same : " Forum 

Vallts Murcia. "Circus ad Romanum et Capitolium non a Romulo, 



quently 
Murdm 



Murdm Tocatum." (T. Varro de Ling, sed a Tit. Tatio additum nrbi credi- 
Lat., T. 43. "Murdse Deae sacellum dcre." (Taciti Annal., lib. xiL c.24.) 
ciat sub monte Aventino qui antca 
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opposite to the Capitol are of the highest interest, and may be called 
a key to the whole early history of Rome and of architecture. The 
construction of three distinct periods is here plainly marked, and 
the succession of them is shewn in such a manner that there can be 
no mistaking them or disputing them. At the western end of this 
face of the Palatine there is the wall of distinctly Etruscan character, 
extending for the length of fourteen or fifteen yards, built up against 
the scarped cliff on the top of the hill. This is now generally called 
the wall of Romulus, and could hardly have been built at any later 
time, because, after the Capitol and the Palatine were made into 
one city, there was no need of a strong fortification between them. 

This wall is of the usual character of those called the walls of 
the Kings or the Etruscan walls, and is exactly like the wall of the 
Etruscan city of Fiesoli and many others, where the same building- 
material is found. It is built of large quadrangular blocks of tufa 
split off the rock, not cut with any tool, and put together without 
lime-mortar or cement of any kind. Such a wall might be of any 
period, as being the cheapest mode of building with that material ; 
but against this, and in some parts upon it, walls of the well-known 
character of the Republic and of the Empire arc built. 

Behind this wall, also, on the eastern side of it, is a large cave- 
cistern, or reservoir of rain-water, excavated out of a soft bed of 
the tufa rock of the cliff bet\veen two hard beds. It has been en- 
larged at different times, and a specus or channel for canning the 
rain-water into it from different parts of the hill has in one or two 
places been made. In the natural vault or rock above are three 
circular openings of the shape of a funnel reversed, that is, the wider 
part at the bottom, evidently used as wells to draw up water from 
the cistern. This great cave -cistern is almost an exact copy of 
one at Alba Longa, by the side of the citadel, only the one at Alba 
appears evidently older, and the rock is harder, so that no cement 
is used there. On the Palatine cement is used, both to line the 
cistern and the funnels ; but this is possibly of later introduction, 
and may have been originally clay only, such as was usual in the 
early aqueducts. Upon the surface of the wall there is a coat of 
the calcareous deposit from water. 

In continuation of this wall of Romulus is a considerable piece 
of the wall of the Republic, probably of the time of Sylla, built of 
concrete the whole height of the cliff, about thirty feet. The sur- 
face in this is divided by a series of vertical grooves of large size, 
evidently where beams of timber have been inserted to support the 
concrete when fresh. These have decayed or have been removed, 
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and have left the places they occupied as a sort of large grooves, 
giving the wall at a distance the appearance of being panelled. 

This mode of strengthening the wall originally, by inserting 
wooden posts and horizontal beams at short intervals, shews that 
the builders were more accustomed to the use of wood than of 
stone or brick at the time these walls were built. The plan of 
using wooden posts in fonning concrete walls was after>vards com- 
monly adopted in foundations, which were cast with wooden sides, 
to be withdrawn after the concrete had set. But this lofty wall of 
the Palatine to support the cliff was not a mere foundation, and it 
is probable that the woodwork was left for greater strength until it 
decayed. People accustomed to support the earth of a cliff with 
wooden walls, would naturally have more confidence in them than 
in concrete walls when lime was a novelty, and they could not tell 
how durable it would prove. 

The material of the hill is crumbling tufa, and one object of the 
wall was to keep this in a vertical position, and prevent its slipping 
down, as it has done in many other parts of the old fortifications. 
Here, as in other places, one of the objects of the structure of the 
Caesars was to prop up this old wall with the earth behind it *. 

The appearance of panelling is still further increased by horizontal 
lines across the vertical ones \ one of these horizontal grooves is 
partly filled up by a terra-cotta water-pipe, conveying water in the 
direction of the old cistern, of the character of the time of the 
Kings. This rudely- panelled wall of concrete extends for twenty 
or thirty >'ards ; beyond this comes a brick ^^-all of the Empire, and 
in this the terra-cotta water-pipes are of larger si/.c, and carried 
straight down to the drains instead of being horizontal, because in 
the time of the Empire the acjucduct of Nero had been made, and 
the rain-water reservoir was no longer required. 

It is the theor)' of some Roman antifjuarics that the two old walls 
are merely rough conslriRtions of the lime of the Empire, under 
the great brick terraces which were built up against the cliffs of the 
Palatine to enlarge the surface at the top, and which have since 
been destroyed by being used as old materials for other buildings. 
But it is far more prolxnble that the destruction of these large ter- 
races has brought to light the older walls which were indeed used 

* Professor Ferrier examined the soil the earth could not stand lon<^ in a ver- 

of the Palatine Hill \i'ith the writer in tical position unless supported in some 

the sprini; of 1866, and came to the way, cither by boarding, or by a wall 

conduskm that no ixirt of it would h.ivc of stone or brick. 
been a Teitical cliff naturally, and that 
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to support them, but were found there ready for use, not built in the 
time of the Empire. 

Along this end of the Palatine are foundations of the square 
towers of Romulus at regular intervals, the back wall and the lower 
part of the side walls of each only remaining, the rest having been 
either destroyed when the towers were built, or never completed. 

The old square towers of the time of the Kings, which have been 
excavated under S. Anastasia, are of later character than the time 
of Romulus ; they are in the same style as the Pulchnim Littus 
on the Tiber, and possibly belonged to the buildings of the Circus 
Maximus, not to the fortifications. The church of S. Anastasia 
was founded in the sixth century, and although the upper part 
has been rebuilt in modem times, the crypt of the original church 
remains, incorporated with part of the substructure of the palaces 
of the Kings and of the Caesars, so that there is work of two or 
three periods, all early. Some of this is of the time of the Kings, 
part of the time of Julius Csesar, and parts of the first and second 
centuries, other parts as late as the sixth, with several changes of 
construction to carry the works above, causing much confusion of 
j)lan. Besides these brick walls there are ancient stone walls, also 
of two or three periods. Some of them appear of the same rude 
construction as the other walls of the Kings, blocks of tufa with no 
cement between the joints '. The plan of the church above, which 
is chiefly modem, did not exactly coincide i^ith these, and brick 
l)rops were built down to the rock to carry the brick arches, which 
are filled up with the stones of the old wall between the piers. 

In several places there are vertical grooves in the concrete walls 
of these underground chambers as above, looking like hot-air flues ; 
these are the hollows left where wooden posts have decayed, or have 
been removed, similar to those already described, and there are 
remains of decayed wood in them. 

In part of the substmcture there is a paved via ten feet wide, and 
a flight of marble steps up from it to the hill above. This street is 
made in the old foss on the westem side of the hill, or on the bank 
of the lake in the Vallis Murcia. It is at a very low level, and was 
also called Infima mrca via. Facing this street, along the same side 
of it, is a series of doorways, with a window over each, opening into 
vaulted chambers, very similar to the shops in the Forum of Trajan, 
and at Pompeii. Between the arches are small columns, with capi- 
tals of early Doric character. This street, with the shops and the 

' These arc really oUl materials taken from a wall of the time of ihe Kings, 
but the present construction is modem. 
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old pavement, is part of the work of Julius Caesar, who made a street 
by the side of the Circus Maximus ten feet wide, with shops on the 
inner side of it against the scarped cliflf of the Palatine. The via or 
street is at present vaulted over, but the vault is of comparatively 
recent date, although not modem. 

The rude wall of the Kings, of squared blocks of tufa, may be 
traced also in a garden on a higher level, a little further along the 
south-west side of the hill overlooking the Circus, partly concealed 
by a brick wall of the time of Augustus built up against it. On this 
side of the hill there are remains of the galleries built by the Caesars 
for seats to view the games, as at the Colosseum, and under part of 
them there are stalls for horses or other animals. On the Aventine 
side of the Circus no remains of early buildings of stone or brick 
have been found. The seats for the plebs on that side are believed 
to have been of wood only. 

The part that was completed and that remains of the wall ot 
Romulus at the western comer, appears to have been part of the 
inclosure of the arx or citadel of the Palatine when it was a sepa- 
rate fortress. On the south side, other parts of the wall and of 
towers have been brought to light by the excavations of the French, 
under the direction of Signor Rosa. On the east side of this quad- 
rangular keep no wall has been found, and perhaps none was ever 
built. 

Every fortified city had its arx or citadel, and when the Palatine 
was originally fortified it was complete in itself. The Tari>eian rock, 
which afterwards became the Capitol, was not united to it until the 
union with the Sabincs several years after the foundation, and shortly 
before the death or disappearance of Romulus. Several passages in 
Livy and Dionysius are rendered clear by this explanation. 

•*After which, he h.id made himself master of their city [Cwnina^j at the rir>t 
a-<iuk. From thence he kxl home his victorious troops ; ami beiiii; nt>l only 
c-nfKihle of performing splendid actions but also fond of displaying those actions to 
advantage, he marche<l up in procession to the Capitol, carrying on a frame pro> 
fterly constnicte<l for the purpose the spoils of the enemy's general, whr>ni he had 
sl.iin ; and there laying them down under an oak, which the shepherds account 
»acred, he, at tlie same time, while he ofTeretl this present, marked out with his 
e>c the bounds of a temple for Jupiter, to whom he gave a new name, saying, 
•Jupiter Feretritts, in acknowknlgment of the victory I have obtaine<l, I, Romulus 

^ Coniina was the first city, or ra* as we see bv their sites ; but the hills 
ther fortified village, conquered by the on which they stood were about the 



Romans. All these cities, com|uered same size as the Palatine itself. They 
one after the other by the Romans were, therefore, important conquests to 
were little more than fortified villages the Romans at that early ])eriod. 
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38 Tlu Primitive Fortifications, [CHAP. T. 

the king, offer to thee these royal amis, and dedicate a temple to thee on that spot 
which I have now measured out in my mind, to be a repository for those grand 
spoils, which, after my example, generals in future times shall offer, on slaying the 
kings and generals of their enemies.' This Mras the origin of that temple which 
was the first consecrated in Rome''." 

The Capitol in this passage does not signify the hill afterwards so 
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SECT. III.] The Palatitu. 39 

a zigzag road leading up to the gate called Porta Romana from the 
stream and road below. 

** Roma Quadrata is said to have been on the Palatine, before the temple 
of Ajwllo, where are preserved those thin|^ which have the credit of good omen 
to be used in private, because this place is fortified from the beginning with 
n stone wall of a square form. Enntus mentions it when he says, 'and what was 
the kingdom of Roma Quadrata '.' " 

The following passage of Livy is so graphic, and relates so espe- 
cially to the ground we have been describing, that it seems not out 
of place to quote it in full. 

"The Sabines, however, kept possession of the Citadel [on the Palatine] ; but 
though on the following day the Roman army in order of battle filled the whole 
plain between the Palatine and the Capitolinc hills, yet they did not come down 
to the level ground ; until the Romans, stimulated by rage and eagerness to re- 
cover their Citadel, advanced to an assault. The foremost champions of the two 
l^arties who led on the troops were Mettius Curtius on the side of the Sabines, 
and Hostus Hostilius on that of the Romans. The latter, in the front of the army, 
by his spirit and intrepidity, enabled the Romans to supi)ort the fight, in spite of 
the disad>-antage of the ground ; but on his falling, the Roman soldiers quickly 
gave way, and were driven back to tfu old gate of the Palatine. Romulus himself, 
being forced along by the flying crowd, raised his hands towards heaven, and said, 
' O Jupiter ! by the direction of thy auspices, I, here on the Palatine Hill, laid the 
first foundation of my city. The Sabines are already in possession of our Citadel, 
which they obtained by fraud, from thence they now make their way hither in 
arms, and have passed the middle of the valley, but do thou, O father of gods 
and men ! from hence, at least, repel the enemy, remove dismay from the minds 
of the Romans, and stop their shameful flight I vow a temple here to thee, 
Jupiter Stator, as a testimony to posterity of the city Inring preser\'ed by thy im- 
mediate aid.' Having prayed thus, as if he had |>crccived that his supplications 
were heard, he called out, — 'Here Romans, Jupiter, supremely good and great, 
onlcrs you to hall and renew the fight. * The Romans, as if they heard a voice from 
heaven, halted, and Romulus himself flew towanls the front. On the side of the 
Sabines, Mettius Curtius had run down first from the citadel ; had driven Ixick the 
Romans in <lisordcr, through the whole space at present occupied by the Fonini, 
an»l wa> now at no great di>lance from the j;aie uf the I'al.iline, cryin;^ al»nnl, •\Vc 
have conquered these traitors t<i hospitality, these cowanls in war. They now feel 
that it is one thing to ravish virgins, ami another, far different, to fight with men.* 
WhiKt he was vaunting in this manner, Romulus attacked him with a band of the 
mo^t courageous of the youths. Mettius happened at that time to fight on horse- 
back, and on that account was the more easily repulsed ; he soon gave way, and 
u-as pursued by the Romans : the rest of the Roman troops also, animaletl by the 
bravery of their king, put the Sabmes to the rout. Mettius was plunged inta the 

< "Quadrata Roma locus in Palatio ait : nuis exstiterit Roma; regnare quad- 
ante Templum ApoUinis dicitor, ubi rai.T.'^ (Pompeius Fcstus p. 258, ed. 
rcposita stmt quae sdent boni ominis Miiller.) The temple of Apollo is be- 
gratia in urbe condenda adhiberi quia licved to have stood on the raised plat- 
tazo munitus est initio in speciem quad- form which remains near the south* 
ratam. Ejus loci Enniiis meminit, cum west comer of the Arx. 
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marshy his horse taking fright at the noise of the pursuers : and this circumstance 
turned the attention of the Sabines to the danger in which they saw a person of so 
much consequence to them. However, his friends beckoning and calling to him, 
he acquired fresh courage from the affection of the multitude, and accomplished 
his escape. Both parties now renewed the engagement in the plain between the 
two hills, but the advantage was on the side of the Romans \" 

The old gate of the Palatine must evidently, from the context, 
have been the one on the east side, near where the Arch of Titus 
now stands. The Romans fought at great disadvantage, the Sabines 
having possession not onlv of their own hill behind them, from 
which they had issued, and to which they could retreat, but of the 
arxy or strongest part of the Roman fortifications of the Palatine, 
at the comer overlooking the field of battle, and near enough for 
their arrows to take effect. The Sabines had accordingly passed 
the middle of the valley, and were near the principal entrance to 
the Roman city before they were repulsed. 

The marsh {palud^m) into which Mettius and his horse were 
plunged was the muddy pool into which the streams from the hills 
ran and were united, before they turned in one stream along the 
lower ground towards the Tiber. This is still a swampy spot in wet 
weather, and it is said that no foundation can be obtained there 
notwithstanding that the ground has been thoroughly well drained. 
The stream now runs through the Cloaca Maxima, but the swamp 
is deeper than the drain, turning at this comer, which is dose to 
the round church of S. Theodoro, and must have been in the direct 
line of the retreat of the Sabines towards the Capitol, after they 
had advanced half-way along the valley towards the site of the 
Colosseum, before they were driven back by Romulus. This pool 
was no doubt the boundary between the Romans on the Palatine 
and the Sabines on the Capitol at this point. 

There has been much discussion about the gates of Roma 
Quadrata, as well as those of subsequent date. Fcstus says thai 
all cities founded according to the Etruscan rite had necessarily 
three gates. There are also natural points for three gates into the 
Palatine itself through the cliffs from the pomccrium; {a) one on 
the top of the slo])es in the centre of the north-eastem side, {b) an- 
other opposite the ciivus of the Coelian, near to the south angle, 
and (c) a third on the western side but near to the north comer, 
and opposite to the Capitol. 

Varro mentions three gates to the Palatine : — 

"Mugionis, from the lowing of the cattle in the neighbourhood of the ancient 
^ Livii Hist., lib. i. c. 12. 
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city ; Romanula, from Roma, with steps into the Nova Via at the altar of Plea- 
sure; the third, Janualis, from Janus, where was pbced the statue of Janus, and 
it was ordered by Pompilius, as recorded in the annals of Piso, that it should 
always be open— except there should be no war*.*' 

The Porta Mugionis, or Mugionia, led from the Via Sacra into 
the Palatine, as we learn from Dionysius : — 

"They founded temples and dedicated altars to the gods to whom they had 
prayed in battle : Romulus to Jupiter Stator, because that god had stopped the 
army in its flight, in consequence of his vow to build a temple to his honour, 
beside the gate called Mugonia [Muconidesl which led to the Palatine from the 
Via Sacra ; and Tatius to the sun and moon'/' &c. 

From this it appears to have been the gate (a) in the middle of 
the east side of the Palatine, on the top of the Clivvs Saccr, near 
the Arch of Titus, where the remains of an ancient gate of the time 
of the Kings may still be seen, {c) This, no doubt, is the " old gate 
of the Palatine," referred to in the passage from Livy ^ (already quoted 
at length), and stood in the line of fortification on the eastern side 
of the city. 

ITie Porta Romana, or Romanula. This is the gate that has 
been excavated by the French under Signor Rosa ; it opens on to 
the terrace-road under the cliff, before mentioned ; the pavement 
branches off from the gate going to the west along the northern 
face of the Palatine, and on the east with steps and a steep descent, 
turning the comer towards the Forum. 

The name of the gate (b) to the south opposite to the Coelian is 
not mentioned in Varro's list, nor is the name of it mentioned, as 
far as has been ascertained, by any other writer, but the road exists, 
passing under a gateway of the Caesars still standing, and is still 
occasionally used in descending from S. Bonaventura. 

These were probably the only three roads for horses on the 
Palatine, but there were steps in other places : one flight leading 
down from the lop to the site of the Arch of Constantino, where 
there is still a flight of steps ; another at the north end, at the 

' '* Practerea intra muros video portas s. 164, 165.) 
did ; in I^latio. Afmg^nis^ a mugitu» i Dionys. Ant., it 50. 
quod ea pecus in bucila circum anti- ^ *'. . . Ut llostus cecidit, confestim 

c}uom oppidum exigebant Alteram Romana indinatur acics; fuiuKiuc c>t 

Komanulam ab Koma dictam, qux advHerem pcrtam Palatii,^* (Liviilitst., 

habet gradus in Nova Via ad Volupiie lib. L c. 12). See also Ovid., Trist., 

SaceUum. Tenia ea Janualis dicu ab b. iii. eleg. 1, v. 31 ; Nonius Marcellus, 

Jano ; et ideo ibi positum Jani signum ; De ProprutaU SrrmvHt's, b. xii. c 51. 

et jus institotum a Pompiiio, ut scribit The authority of Fcstus is not admitted 

in Annalibos Piso, ut sit aperta semper, when he says that this gate vi-as called 

nisi quom bellum sit nusquam.'* (T. Mogionia from some one named Mugiu, 

Varro, dc Lin«;. Lat., lib. v. c 34, who had been apiviinted to keep it. 
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42 The Primitive Fortifications. [CHAP. I. 

comer next the Forum; and another, towards the west, passing 
under the church of S. Anastasia. These steps would have to be 
secured by doors, but they would not be usually called gates, al- 
though Plutarch mentions a gate with steps descending to the Cir- 
cus Maximus. This was probably the flight of steps descending from 
the ancient temple, and passing under the church of S. Anastasia. 
The Porta Janualis, where the Arch of Janus now stands, pro- 
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Appendix to Book I. Section III. 

The Ara Maxima is said to have been near the temple of Her- 
cules Victor ; Dionysius distinguishes between the two <». The latter 
is mentioned by Macrobius ^ and Plutarch \ as near the Porta Tri- 
gemina and the Aventine. Dionysius says that the second altar 
was dedicated by Hercules himself after his victory over Cacus, 
and was near to the cave. There is every probability that the cave 
near the Marmorata, called by modem writers the cave of Faunus, 
is the same as the cave of Cacus ; the circumstance that there is 
a large natural reservoir of water in it supplied by springs, and that 
it is of great extent, going far back under the hill, makes it ad- 
mirably suited for the concealment of cattle, and the entrance to 
it being very narrow, a strong man might very well defend it against 
almost any number. This gives a certain air of probability to the 
early legend, and accounts for its having been believed in the time 
of the Empire. No cave is known at the north end of the Aventine. 
The short agger oi Servius Tullius, between the Aventine and the 
Tiber, passes very near to this, and the Porta Trigemina must have 
been in i\\2X agger \ 

Frontinus mentions the Salaria as at the Porta Trigemina*, and 
the mouth of the Aqua Appia also is at the Porta Trigemina*. The 
medieval arch which now crosses the road, and by tlie side of 
which are remains of an old gate, is close to the Salaria or Salt-wharf, 
which IS wthin the ancient city ; and very near to it, on the other 
side, is the cave reservoir which has been proved to be the mouth 
of the Aqua Apjjia. 

* Diunys. Ilalic, i. 39. uhicli \r» in Koine at ilic Trigemina 

' **Koinje autcm Victoris Ifcrculis Gate." 

.aflcsdtuesant ; una ad portam Trigcm- ' Remains of a tufa wall of that 

inam, altera in foro boario." (Macrob. period were found in 1869, in one of 

Saturnal., lib. iit c. 6.) my explorations; but as the salt-wharf 

^ •*>^'hy, since there are two altars in which it is situated belongs to the 

cif Hercules, do women never either take Government, permission could not then 

or taste any of the things offered up in be obtained to make any regular cxca- 

sacrifice? Is it because after the sacri- vation. It is in a line with the me- 

fice being already performed, the pro- dieval arch (plastered over) that crosses 

phctcss ^armenia) approaches ?" (Plu- the present road, 

tarch, Quaest Rom., lix., Ix.) * "Ad Salinas qui locus est ad For- 

'* . . . near this place (where Her- tarn Trigeminam." (Frontinus, 6.) 

cules found the oxen of the Aborigines * " Incipit distribui Appia sub Pub- 

of Latium, and killed Cacus the thief) licii divos ad Portam Trigeminam qui 

be erected an altar to Jupiter Inventor, locus appellatur Salinx." tibid., 6.) 
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Solinus^ mentions this second altar, and joins the cave of Cacus 
and the Porta Trigemina together. It is also mentioned by Ovid \ 

This account of the poma:rium of Romulus is a probable one ; it 
includes that portion of the bank of the Tiber against which the 
tufa wall called the Pukhrum Liiius is built, and thus an outwork 
of the Palatine fortress was provided to keep open the communica- 
tion with the Tiber, before mentioned as necessary. It is not im- 
probable that in the fortifications of Servius Tullius there were three 
short aggersy or banks, each faced with a wall, and each having 
a double gate in it, between the cliff of the Aventine and the Tiber. 
This would be the more necessary, because there was no outer wall 
with its pomctrium behind it On the west side of the Aventine 
a hard road would naturally be formed on the bank of the river, and 
when this arrived at the open space at the north end, in which the 
Forum Boarium was afterwards made, it would be protected by the 
river on one side, and the swamp on the other; but there was 
a bank of solid ground as far as the Janus, which has been shewn 
to have been the entrance to the Palatine fortress on this side. 

In the fifteenth century the Temple of Hercules was considered 
to have been near the Schola Graeca, which was on the southern 
side of the church of S. Maria in Cosmedin ", and the inscriptions 
relating to the worship of Hercules Victor are stated to have been 
found there. A bronze statue of Hercules, and a cup dedicated to 
him, now preserved with these in the Museum on the Capitol, were 
also found there. Aldus Manucius, writing in 1592, mentions an 
inscription found under the Ara Maxima, in the Forum Boarium. 
The Temple of Hercules Victor was destroyed in the great fire of 
Nero, and is believed to have been rebuilt by Antoninus Pius, and 
to be represented on one of his coins. Some of the inscriptions 
found here are of earlier date than the second century of the Chris- 
lian era. Prudentius mentions the altar as near the Aventine. 

* "... quippe ftram Hercules . . . Maxima dicitur ara, 

punito Caco patri Inventori dicavit, qui Hie ubi pars Urbis de bo\*e nomeit 

Cacus habitavit locum, cui Salinie no* habet.*' 

men est ; ubi Trigemina nunc porta. . . . (CHid. Fast, lib. t v. 581.) 

Suo quoque numini idem Hercules in- * " Apud Scholam GnM*cam ubi erat 

stituit aram, quse maxima ai)ud ponti* templum Herculis." (Cod. Vat. 3616, 

fices habetur. . . sacellum llerculi in apud De RossL) The manuscript is 

foro boario est," &c. (C. JuL Solini of the time of Sixtus V., the temple 

Collectanea, lib. L § 7-il. had been destroyed by his predecessor, 

* ** Constitttitque sibi (Alddes), qux Sixtus IV. 
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Section IV. 
The Capitoline Hill, or Tarpeian Rock, originally called Mons 

SaTURNIUS, [added A.U.C. c, 33 (?), B.C c, 72o(?).] 

The hill now called the Capitol was originally a promontory 
projecting from the high land of the Quirinal, or at least divided 
from it by a shallow valley. This was afterwards deepened, so that 
tlie two hills were divided by a deep foss, through which a road 
passed. It was again enlarged by Trajan to make his forum, as 
recorded in the inscription on the base of his column, which marks 
the height of the hill cut away in this part On the edge of the 
Quirinal, immediately on the other side of this great trench, stand 
the remains of the Torre dei Milizie, and near it the Torre dei 
Conti, built upon an ancient wall of Etruscan character of the time 
of the Kings. 

The Capitolium Vetus" is recorded in the Regionary Catalogue 
as situated in Regio VI., which includes the Quirinal, and it seems 
not improbable that this was the Arx of the Sabines under King 
Tatius, the present Capitoline Hill being either not then separated, 
or being a detached fortress, afterwards made into the Capitol of 
the united people under the general name of Romans. 

*' Being informed of this disposition of their forces, Tatius, king of the Sabines, 
. . . before the sun arose, intrenched himself in the plain between the Quirinal 
and the Capitols" 

" In the year of Rome 364, six years after the capture of Veii, Camillus having 
been driven into exile, Rome itself was taken by the Gauls, with the exception 
only of the Capitoline Hill, then the arx or citadel of the city. Camillus Wing 
recalled and made Dictator, causes a young man to be smuggled into the Capitol 
to give information to the garrison of approaching succour ; he contrived to enter 
by way of the Tiber. The Gauls being informed of thi^, attacked the arx\ but 
were repulsed by Marcus Manlius*." 

The Tarpeian rock must always have been to a great extent 
a natural fortress. The material of which it is formed is pcpcrino, 
or part of peperino and part of hard tufa ; in any case it is a hard 
stone, rough and not easy to work, but very durable, and the natural 
formation is likely to have been in vertical cliffs, perhaps made more 
so by scarping in places. The top of the rock is not level, but lower 
in the centre, and an inclined plane (clivus) led up to this part on 

* The Capitolium is also given in the ^ Dion>'s. Ant., ii. 38. 

same series in Regio VIII., or Forum ■ Dionys. Hal. Anticj., lib. xiii. ap. 

Kcnnanum, in which Kegio the Capito- fragmenta, p. 34 ; Livii Hist., lib. v. 

line Hill stands. c. 47. 
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46 TAe Primitive Fortificatiofis. [CHAP. I. 

the northern side, and then branched off to the two ends. The cliff 
itself was long considered a sufficient protection, so that no mound 
or palisade was made on the edge of the rock ; of this omission the 
Gauls took advantage by scaling it with ladders. The name of 
the Tarpeian Rock was not the original one. It had previously 
been called the hill of Saturn ', and the name of Tarpeian Rock was 
given as a name of infamy to the place of public execution, after the 
two hills were made one city. 

*• And the city was difficult of approach, having as an outwork the Capitol, 
in which a garrison had been placed ; and Tarpeius was the commander of it, 
not the viigin Tarpeia, as some persons state ^" 

"Tarpeia, however, being buried there, the hill ^-as called Tarpeian until king 
Tarquinius consecrated the place to Jupiter, when her remains were removed, 
and the name of Tarpeia fell into disuse, with the exception of the rock in the 
Capitol, from which they used to cost the malefactors, and which they still call 
by the name*." 

*• This hill was called Tarpeia, from the Vestal Virgin Tarpeia .... which 
before was called after Satume^." 

In the time of Romulus the Capitoline Hill, as has been said, 
was in the possession of the Sabines. It was not incorporated with 
the Palatine as one city until the time of Numa, as we are told by 
Tacitus • and Dionysius : — 

'*Thc Capitol is believed to have been added to the city not by Romulus but 
by Titus Tatius, and immediately by their good fortune the pomccrium was en- 
larged. Romulus holding the Palatine and the adjoining hill, the Coelian, but 
the Capitol and the Quirinal were first occupied by Tatius '." 

If the Sabines had held only one half the Capitoline Hill they 
would have had no chance of defending it against Romulus and the 
Romans on the Palatine, whereas it is evident from the whole nar- 
rative that they were at least equally matched, and at first the 
balance of power was rather in favour of the Sabines. Plutarch 
seems not to agree with the other historians. He mentions the 
Capitoline Hill as if it had been an outwork of the city as early as 
the time of Romulus. It seems more probable that the biographer 
misunderstood the traditional history, than that the historian should 
say that it was added to the city of Numa if it had previously been 
part of it 

The whole rock or hill then became eventually the Capitol', 

' •* A patre dicta nieo quondam Satur- ^ T. Vanro, de Ling. Lat, lib. v. c 41. 

nia Roma est : * Taciti Annales, xii. 24. 

II.VC illi a ccelo proxima terra fuiL** ' Dionys. Ant., iu 5a 

(Ovi<lii Fasti, lib. vl 3a) » Livii Hist, lib. I c lo; Dionys. 

. * riut. Romulus, c. xvil Ant., lib. iv. 
' Ibid., c xviil 
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forming the head of the city, and the strongest part of the fortifica- 
tions. Its boundaries beyond the foss were, on the north, a level 
plain on the bank of the Tiber, afterwards the Campus Martius, 
often flooded and left a swamp ; on the east, the valley separating 
it from the Quirinal Hill; on the west, the Tiber; and on the 
south, the low ground bet^veen it and the Palatine Hill, with the 
forums or market-places originally made in the wide and deep foss 
or valley. The pomasrium or slipe of the Tarpeian fortress extended 
probably to the original foss of the Palatine on the south, and in the 
eastern part of this the Forum Romanum was made. Outside of the 
gate of Janus, at the south-west comer, was also the Forum Boariuni, 
which was level with the street or via^ and with the bottom of the 
foss. The lower parts of the columns of the theatre of Marcellus, 
at the north end of the Forum Olitorium, are now buried consider- 
ably by the raising of the old foss-way to the present level of the 
street 

The foss then turned to the east, along the north side of the rock. 
Part of the Ghetto, or Jews' quarter, is now built in it, and the 
Porta Triumphalis of the Caesars, now the porch of the church of 
S. Angelo in Pescheria, is built across it. This is usually called the 
Portico of Octavia, which joined to it ; the archway or gate standing 
between the portico of Octavia and the portico of Philip, as is 
shoiv-n on one of the fragments of the marble plan. The foss-way 
then passed through the modem Piazza di Campitelli to the Piazza 
di S. Marco, and thence tumed to the south along the east side of 
the rock, in what was originally a narrow gorge between the Capitol 
and the Quirinal, perhaps cut out of the bed of tufa, and afterwards 
widened to make the Forum of Trajan. The Forum of Julius Caesar 
was also made in it, which afterwards united the Forum of Trajan 
with the Forum Romanum. 

The northern part of this ancient mound and foss was made use 
of in the line of the fortifications of Scrvius Tullius, and had three 
gates in it There was afterwards a second ii:^:^cr and foss across 
the plain to the north of the Capitol, made by Trajan to include 
his additions to the pofrnxriutn ; it was customary to have a double 
or triple line of defence to the Keep when the nature of the ground 
admitted of it, and this level jilain to the north would have been 
a weak point in the defences **. 

The /OMCcn'um was again extended in this direction, until it ulti- 

^ A sccon'l foss to ihc north, of the the bottom of the foss, one of which 
time of Trajan, has been traced by the remains still in situ in a cellar near the 
line of the *■////, or boundary stones at Chicsa Nuova. 
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mately included the whole of the Pindan Hill, on which was 
originally a detached fort, but it was included by Sylla in his 
enlargement of the city and iht pOffuxriumK 

The surface of the Tarpeian rock was divided into three parts, 
the two raised parts at the ends already mentioned and the inter- 
montium, on the lower level between them, which slopes down 
towards the Tiber : in this was afterwards made the Forum Mon- 
tinarium, now called the Piazza del Campidoglio. 

The Palatine and Capitol together formed the heart of the city of 
Rome, to which the other hills or mounts were added one by one as 
required by the increase in the number of inhabitants and of their 
horses, and flocks, and herds. 

Of the Gates, the Porta Satumi, mentioned by Livy and Diony- 
sius, was probably the entrance to the Capitol, or Mons Satumi, at 
the top of the clivusy on the northern end. The Porta Carmentaiis 
and Flumaitanay mentioned by several authors, were on the lower 
level, near the Tiber, but as these belong rather to the line of forti- 
fication made by Servius Tullius, they will be spoken of more at 
length in Section VIII. of this chapter. 

» Sec the account of the cippi of the del Topolo, or Flaminia, and there- 
pomocrium in the Appendix ; one of fore outside of the line of the Pincian, 
them was found outside of the Porta and this had been restored l)y Augustus. 
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Section V. The Aventine, [added a.u.c 3o(?), ac. 723(?)]- 

The Aventine Hill was protected on its north-western side by 
the Tiber, with a narrow strip of land between the hill and the 
river ; on the north-east by the lake or marsh, on which the Circus 
Maximus was afterwards made. On the south and west by the 
scarped cliffs and a wall. 

The south-eastern portion is separated from the main hill by 
a valley and large foss, and is called the Pseudo -Aventine. On 
this Pseudo-Aventine •* stand the monastery of S. Sabba to the west 
and S. Balbina to the east ; and these occupy the sites of what 
were no doubt the southern fortresses, which defended the ap- 
proaches to the city by the Via Ostiensis, the Via Ardeatina, and 
the Via Appia. 

There are remains of the tufa walls of the Kings on the east and 
north sides of this part of the Aventine. The west side is a scarped 
cliff with the wall of Aurelian built up against it The great foss 
round these three sides is very visible, and the Porta Ostiensis or 
S. Paolo, is mad€ in this foss. On the south side the earth has been 
thrown up against the cliff or over it, to make a slope to the sun 
for the purpose of cultivation, and this line of distinction is nearly 
obliterated. 

The Aventine was taken possession of at a very early period in 
the history of Rome, but as pastiu-e ground only, and was at first 
only slightly fortified *. It was much covered with wood, and was 
celebrated for its laurel groves. Dionysius and Pliny ^ mention the 
laure) groves, and that it was called Loretum or Lauretum, 

** First he [Ancus Mailius] added considerably to the extent of the city by en- 
closing within the walls what is called the Aventine. This is a hill of moderate 
height full eighteen stadia in circuit, which then was covered with every kind 
of wood, the most numerous and beautiful being the laurel,— for which reason 
a certain part of it is called Lauretum by the Romans, but now it is quite full 
of hoosesi. There, along with many others, a temple of Diana is erected '•'* 

Aulus Gellius speaks of it as without the fofnctrium^ even down 
to his own time. It is evident that the original meaning of this 

^ Thb name is said to have been monly used, and is convenient, 

given by Kibby to that part of the * Xuraitor*s oxen were stationed on 

Aventine Hill whidi is detached from the Aventine HilL (Dionys. Halic, 

the rest by the wide and deep via-fossa^ Ant, lib. iL c 79, S4.) 

through which runs the Via di PorU ^ Plin., Hist Nat, lib. xv. cap. 4a 

S. Paolo. It ts the name now com- * Dionys. Halic, Ant» lib. iiu c 44. 
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word, as part of the fortifications of the King\, had been lost sight 
of in the time of the Empire. 

**It has been asked, and b still asked, why the A fmtinc alone, out of the 
seven hills of the city, should be without iYxtpofnanur . ;^hile the other six are 
within it, considering it is neither far off, nor thinly inhi /.?ed : for neither Servius 
TuUius nor Sylla, who had obtained the right of adva- w^ the line of the pomce- 
Hum, nor even afterwards did the divine Julius, wher. he could have advanced 
ihe^tmtriumt include it within the prescribed bounds ,:' the city "." 

Livy says that it was inhabited by the l^\m after the capture 
of their city by Ancus Martins, B.C. 630"; ar. : Dionysius refers to 
the same. The fortifications were probably -Me by these Latins, 
and the remains of walls against the cliffs tl^/ very well be of that 
period, and it was certainly included within •.>.': circuit of the walls 
of the city in the time of Servius Tullius for strategical reasons, who 
always made use of the walls already existing '^\ far as they came in 
the same line to enclose the City. 

Beginning then at the Tiber, near the Sub:>.ian bridge, the edge 
of the hill was strongly fortified with a wall agc^nst the cliff, of which 
there are remains overhanging the Tiber ul^jt the monastery of 
S. Sabina, and accessible from the gardens of that establishments 
There are other remains of the same wall agair.^it the cliff further on 
to the south, near the comer where the cliff arris round to the east 
Near the Porta Ostiense, or Ostiensis, in the vineyard of the Jesuits 
of the Collegio Romano, now of Prince Tor.onia, a considerable 
part of this wall has been excavated All thti^ walls on the Aven- 

■ " Proptcrea quajsitum est, ac nunc round it urr.I the time of Claudius, 

etiam in qua'siione est, quam ob cau- about which -i^c the fortifications were 

sam ex scplcm urbis montibus, cum evidently ci.VTidcd and strengthened, 

ccleri sex intra poma»rium sinl, Aven- or only that \.e. Augural rites nad not 

tinus solum, quai pars non longinqua been pcrfori-u-r!, and therefore it was 

nee infrequcns est, extra pomoerium not in a Iccb-'i-jil sense included within 

sit : nequc id Scr. Tullius rex, neque the boundan r.f the citv, although for 

Sulla, qui profcrundi pomnerii titulum defence tht *»i:s of the city cncom- 

quxsivit, nccjuc jK^stea Divus Julius pxssc<l it. 

cum i>om<ifrium pn»fcrret, intra eflatos • Kivli 1 1.. , i. 33. 

urbis fines induserint." (Aulus Gel- • Sec a -^,'^r on this subject by 

lius, lib. xiii. c 14.) Cardinal \N .-»-ri.an in the Transactions 

•* Se<l de Avcntino montc praeter- of the R«>x- ^<K:iety of Literature for 

mittendum non puta\-i, c^uod non pridem 1856, ami 1 • article in the ** Dublin 

ego in Elidis, gnunmatici veteris com- Review," \\\'. The portion of the wall 

mcntario offcndi : in quo scriptum erat there <lc*'Cr v-^i may still l>e seen, and 

Aventinum antca, sicuii diximus extra has since l»err f.n her excavated. 

pom<crium cxdusum, post auctore Divo S. Sabini .> r,n the highest part of 

Claudio receptum, et intra pomocrii the Aycntirrt. and Mr. Bum states that 

fines ol)servatum." (Ibid.) there is a Ur: /travertine on this part 

This passage may bear two inter- alnn^f the tufi, of which the rest of the 

pretations, either that this hill was so hill is compr^/rd. In the cave under 

slightly fortified in the first instance this there i> 1 level bed of white clay, 

that no outer agger and fots was made which seemt tr« lie under the tufiu 
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tine are rather different from the one in the agger of Servius TuIIius 
on the Esquiline, and may have been the work of the Latins in the 
time of Ancus Martins, as said before. 

This Wall of the Kings is built of blocks of yellow tufa from the 
Coelian, rudely hewn out of the rock, and squared with the hatchet ; 
the blocks are fitted closely together, in some parts mortar is used, in 
other parts none, in the facing. There are several yards of this wall, 
which is twelve feet thick and fifty feet high, built against the cliff. 
The wall has been extensively repaired in the time of Camillus, and 
there is an arch of his time, and part of a second, of sawn stone 
inserted into the old wall, for what purpose is not clear ^ 

Descending into the valley from near this point, and following the 
line of the hill further to the south, an agger was carried by Servius 
Tullius across the hollow, from below S. Prisca to below S. Sabba ; 
a portion of the ancient foss belonging to the agger remains open 
at the point where it is intercepted by the road from the Porta 
Ostiense. This has a medieval pavement, having been retained at 
that point to give access to a stone quarry ; it is like the dry bed 
of a canal with vertical cliffs, and the pavement is twenty feet below 
the level of the modem road by the side of it In the vineyard of 
S. Sabba, the old paved road has been found at a considerable depth, 
that is, at the bottom of the foss ; and the agger on the brow of the 
hill can be distinctly seen in this vineyard, extending nearly to 
S. Balbina, which is another fortified monastery on the line of the 
old fortifications already mentioned, with \htpomotrium on the slope, 
and the foss at the bottom of it, though this has been afterwards 
partially obliterated by a comer of the Thermae of Caracalla. The 
valley grows gradually narrower as it approaches the point where an 
agger and a foss were carried across the short space, connecting the 
fortifications of the Aventine on the west with those of the Coelian 
on the east In this agger the Porta Ca]>ena was made, which for a 
long period n'as the chief entrance to the city of Rome on the sou them 
side. The fortifications all along the cliff of the hill, on the line of 
the river, have been rebuilt in the Middle Ages, but upon the old 
foundations, which may be seen below them in many places, and the 
tufii wall against the face of the cliff has to a great extent been 
covered over and concealed by brick walls of the time of the Empire. 

' Fitrtbcr excavations were made here Visconti (apparently with reason) that 

in 1870^ and behind the arches which a balista or caUpult m*as placed bdiind 

are huerttd in the iace of the ttt£i wall, these arches, which served as embra s u r a 

b a mass of concrete wall, so that in through which the stones were thrown, 

this part the iadng only is of the large (See KegioXIL) 
blocKs of tufa. It is oonjectnred by 

E 2 
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Section VI. The Ccelian, added a.u.c 147, b.c. c, 650. 

The Coelian ' is said by Terentius Varro to have been named after 
Coelius Vibenna, a Tuscan leader, who with his band supported 
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which connects the two, and this is partly natural, partly artificial. 
The part near the Lateran may be natural, but the continuation of 
this is evidently made by the hand of man, having vertical cliffs, and 
a very distinct foss on each side of it Whether intended for forti- 
fication or for carrying the aqueducts, it was certainly made at an 
early period. There is again another and similar agger across the 
foss between the Lateran and the Quattro Santi, and these aggeres 
nuike the Lateran appear part of the Coelian. 

The Codian has evidently been scarped at a very early period ; 
the vertical cliffs on all sides are distinctly seen. The terraces 
built against this cliff by Claudius, in that part where the Claudium 
was situated, have been nearly all destroyed, and the outline of 
the cliff is therefore brought into view. We see by a fragment 
of the marble plan that there was a circus in the narrow gorge on 
the east side of the Claudium, along which the Via di S. Stefano 
Rotondo passes from the valley to the Navicella and the Arch of 
Dolabella ; this road has been much raised to make a more conve- 
nient access for carriages on four wheels to the top of the hill, and 
thus the ancient foss is partially filled up. 

From the church of S. Gregory, proceeding first southward and 
then eastward, the scarped cliff formed the fortifications of the 
Kings ; this line of enceitite may be traced under the Villa Mattei to 
the present road, which runs down to the Porta Metronia at the 
angle of the wall of the Empire. Just to the north of the church 
of S. Gregory, the monks, in 1870, threw open a fine piece of the 
old tufa wall against the cliff, which had long been concealed by 
a modem wall and a small court filled with rubbish. This ancient 
wall is in part of the usual laige tufa blocks, but a considerable part 
has been rebuilt of concrete, faced with the tufa wall only. The 
scarped cliffs round three sides of the Villa Mattei, the site of an 
ancient fortress, are very distinct, supported by walls of different 
periods. The Xavicella and the Arch of DolabclLi stand upon 
a small piece of level ground in the centre of that part of the hill 
iv-ith the cliffs coming up the two gorges or clefts, close to these on 
each side. Further on towards the east, on the south side, houses 
of the lime of Sylla and of the early Empire are built up against 
the scarped cliff, and on a higher level there is a terrace n-ith another 
cliff supported by a wall. The cliff is here less precipitous, and it 
would appear as if they had depended from early times upon the 
outer wall, which, although mainly the work of Aurelian, is built 
upon work of the Kings, and has in it remains of the tufa wall. It 
was also defended by a branch of the small river Almo, in the bed 
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of which the mill-stream supplied by water from the Aqua Crabra 
and the Manana now runs. At the east end, opposite the Lateran, 
the cliff is also supported by a wall on the side of the valley and 
great foss, which has a tomb of the first century on each side of it 
On the north side the Santi Quattro stands in a square fortress, with 
steep cliffs on three sides, joined on to the main hill on the south 
side only, with a small foss there also. 

The poMcerium, or slopes round the Coelian, were bounded on the 
north-west by the Via di S. Gregorio ; on the north by a marsh, the 
site of which was afterwards occupied by the Colosseum, and by 
the road or street now called the Via Labicana; on the east by the 
Lateran, which was a separate fortress ; on the south by the outer 
mcsnia^ on which the Wall of Aurelian is built; and by the Via 
Appia on the south-west The line of the outer agger^ between the 
Porta Metronia and the Via Appia, probably followed the course of 
the stream. The Via Metronia, now called Via della Navicella, is 
carried in a cHvuSy or cleft, and road up the hill to the Arch of 
Dolabella, where it meets two other roads coming up clefts, the Via 
di S. Stefano, as before mentioned ', and the Clivus Scaiui. 

The Cceliolus. 

There is some doubt as to the situation of the C(ELI0LUS, some 
antiquaries * consider it to be the fortified promontory on which the 
Quattro Santi Coronati stands ; this is a very strong position, there 
being a wide and deep foss or valley round three sides of it, and the 
fourth separated from the main hill by a foss only. 

The Coeliolus is thus referred to by Varro : — 

" But those of the inhabitants of the Coelian who were free from suspicion were 
transferred to the place called Ca^liolus, which joins on to the Coelian ^" 

Mr. Bum « considers it to be the eastern half of what is usually 

« Besides these clefts on the north, which the brook runs between them ; 

south, and west, there is another on and as Varro says that the Ccrliolus 

the south-west, opposite to S. Halhina, was joined to the Ccelian, this separate 

with an ancient road in it leadinj; also hill can hardly be the one so called, 

to the central point at the Arch of I>ola- The evidence, however, is so imperfect, 

bella ; this is now in the grounds of that there is no reason why the hill of 

the Villa Mattel. the lateran itself should not have been 

• Others consider that the Ca?liolus the Cwliolus. 
was a detached small hill to the south- ^ " Dc Coelianis qui a suspicione li- 
west of the Coelian in Regio I., called beri essent, traductos in eum locum, qui 
Monte d*Oro, on which the Porta Latina vocatur Coeliolus, cum Coelio nunc con- 
stands and where the wall of the Empire junctum. " (T. Varro, lib. v. c 8. ) 
b built against a scarped cliff. Th» is • ** Rome and the Campagna," by 
a lofty hill on a level with the Lateran, Robert Bum. Cambridge, 1871,410., 
and \uA been a hill -fortress always sefKi- p. 22a 
nUed from the Coelian by a valley, in 
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called the Coelian Hill, or all that portion which lies to the east of 
the Navicella and the Arch of Dolabella, with the gorges on that 
side of the Claudium, and the ancient fortress on which the Villa 
Mattei stands. This western half of the Coelian certainly appears 
to have been separated from the eastern part by a great foss in the 
original fortifications, but there is every reason to believe that the 
whole of the Coelian as far as the valley and foss, between the east 
end of it and the Lateran, was included in the city of Servius 
Tullius. Others consider the Coeliolus as the hill now occupied by 
the Lateran and the Sessorium, or Sante Croce. The latter is again 
separated from the Lateran fortress by a distinct foss, but the two 
may be considered as occupying one hill, outside of the City. 

The road from Sante Croce to the Porta Maggiore is carried upon 
an ags^ supported on the western side by a wall of the time of 
Constantine, built no doubt when his mother, S. Helena, lived in that 
fortified palace called the Sessorium, to which the Amphitheatrum 
Castrense and the Circus Varianus were appendages. This is sepa- 
rated from the bank on which the Villa Volkonski now stands by 
a very decided and large foss or valley. The site of that villa and 
of the one now called the Villa Massimo have been another fortress 
at some early period ; a portion of the foss that separated that from 
the Lateran has been filled up in part since 1866. But it may have 
been originally all one fortress to protect this side of the city, and 
subdivided afterwards. 
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Section VII. 

The Quirinal, Viminal, and Esquiline [added b.c c. 6ooJ, 
AND Completion of the Wall of Enceinte by Ser\tus Tuluus. 

The Quirinal *, the Viminal, and the Esquiline Hilb were called 
coUes^ as distinct from the monies. They are in feet promontories 
from a larger hill to the east, which has no distinct name, and the 
ascent to which from the back is easy and gradual, so that it could 
not be fortified strongly without a great effort, which was not made 
until the aggsr of Tarquinius Priscus and Servius Tullius was formed 
across this easy, sloping ground at the back of these three hills. 

As Servius Tullius succeeded Tarquinius Priscus, there is little 
doubt that the plan of fortifying the city begun by the latter was 
completed by the former ; but it should be observed that the aggtr 
usually called by the name of Servius Tullius does not protect 
the Esquiline. The northern part of it protects the Quirinal and 
the southern part the Viminal, but it ends at the north-east comer 
of the Esquiline. The cliffs of the Esquiline then can}- on the inner 
line of defence to the Lateran, or at least to the gate between the 
Esquiline and the Coelian close to the Lateran. 

Liv/s account is very exact, as he distinguishes between the two 
hills added to the City, and the third enlarged only. He says, — 

" For that multitude it was seen to be necessary to enlarge thc City. He 
[Servius Tullius] added two hills, the Quirinal and the ViminaL He next en- 
larged [augei] the Esquiline, and there, to give dignity to the place, he dwelt 
himself." 

^ ^^ Secunda Regionis ExquUia, Alii CCM EXQUi LIN UM, dexter roR via IN 

has scripsere ab excubiis Regis dictas : tabkrnula est. 

alii ab eo c)uod excultse a re^ TuUio *'oppit*s mons, quarticeps CIS LU- 

essent : alii ab aesculetis, Huic origini cum exquilinum, via lexteriorem 

magis concinunt loca vicini, quod ibi in figulinis est. 

locus dictus Faaiialis et Larum et "CEPSius MONS, QCIXTICEPS CIS 

Qtifryurtulanum sacellum et Luass Afe^ LUCUM POETELIUM . . . EXQUILINUS 

fitis et Junonis Lucimt: quorum an- EST. 

gusti fines: non minim, Jamdiu enim "CESPirs moks, sexticeps apud 

bte avaritia nunc est. Exquiliie duo ^i>em ju.nonis lucin^c, L'BI iCDl- 

montes habiti, quod Opphu^ <^uod pars TUMUS habere solet.** (T. Varro, 

Cespeus mons suo antiouo nomme etiam lib. v. 8, f f 49, 5a) 

nunc in sacris appellatur. In sacris * " Ad earn multitudiaem urbe quo- 

Aigeorum scriptum est sic : que amplificanda visa esL Addit duos 

••oppius MONS, PRiNCEPs exquilis colles Quirinalem Viminakmgne. Inde 

ovis LOCUM FACUTALEM ; siNisi RA deinceps auget Esquilias : ibique ipse, 

VIA SECUNDUM MCERUM EST. ttt loco digiutas fieret, habitiL^ (LivU 

' "OPPIUS MONS, TERTICEPS CIS LU- Hist, lib. L C44.) 
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Other writers refer thus to the addition of the hill region. 

*'[Numa] harmoniziiig the whole people like a musical instrument, his sole 
aim being the public weal, and increasing the circuit of the city by the Quirinal 
Hill, for as yet it was unfortified '." 

•• He [Tarquinius] added to the city two hills, that called the Viminal and the 
Esquinal, of which each is equal in extent to a considerable city, and divided 
them among the Romans who were without habitations, to build [thereon] houses 
for themselves ; and he himself fixed his abode on the strongest point of the 
Esquilia. .... 

"This was the last king that increased the circuit of the city, by adding two 
hills to the five, afler taking the auspices, as the custom was, and performing all 
the other rites of religion »." 

'* Servius perceived this defect, and added the Viminal and Quirinal hills. As 
they were both easy of access from without, a deep trench was dug outside 
them\"&c 

These hills were originally the natural pasture-ground of the 
Sabines, having the Mons Satumia for their capital, which afterwards 
became that of the united people, and was called the Capitol after 
they were united with the Romans. 

The Quirinal was sometimes called Agonalis. Agon is said to 
signify ' a mount or small hill' in the language of the Sabines. The 
Quirinal is a series of such mounts ; in the time of Servius Tullius 
it was called Regio Collina, and it is still called the *' Rione dei 
Monti," or the mountainous region of the city. Quirinus, as is 
known, was the surname of Romulus, by which he was deified, and 
a temple is said to have been erected to his honour by Numa upon 
this hill I. 

There are six rather prominent mounds upon it which were called 
Quirinales, on three of which the temples Salutaris, Mucialis, and 
Quitiaris were situated. There is little doubt that these prominent 
points were all fortified, although the fortifications ^ may have been 
earthworks and wooden towers only. 

Numa Pompilius is said to have resided on the Quirinal, and no 
doubt his palace was fortified with earthworks. It is most probable 

' Dion>'s. HaL, lib. iL c. 62. Et refenint certi sacra patema dies." 

« Ibid., lib. iv. c 13. (Ovid. Fasti, lib. ii. v. 507.) 

* Strabo. Geogr., lib. ▼. c 3, f 7. * It is probable also that each of 

I Plut Romulus, c 29. these ancient fortifications^ was Uken 

'* Thura ferant, placentque novum pia possession of afterwards by the Barons 

turba Qttirinum ; or Brigands of the Middle Ages, who 

Et patrias artes militiamque colant commonly built their castles upon or 

Jiissif : et in tenuesociUisevanuit auras, within ancient earthworks, more espe- 

ConvooU hie popvlos, jossaque verba daily if the situation would command 

refert. a foss or narrow valley. Seveial of 

Templa Deo fiunt : coUis quoque dictus their towers remain, 
ab iUo : 
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that the temple of Quirinus was within its walls, as in early times 
a temple was usually built in a place of security within the walls of 
a fortress of some kind ^ 

The history of the Collis Viminalis and Coll is Esquilinus is com- 
prised in what has been said of the Collis Quirinalis. They were 
all three called coileSy and not monies, because they were not so 
much distinct mounts as connected promontories. But they formed 
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upon more of the wall built of laige squared stones, very well con- 
structedy with fine joints without lime mortar, but the stones were 
held together by iron clamps. This was at once seen to be a part 
of the wall of Servius Tullius, and it was ordered to be carefully 
uncovered and not disturbed, and that every stone should be num- 
bered at once, in a conspicuous manner, as it was uncovered, so 
that it might be seen at once if any of them were removed. Subse- 
quently this portion has been removed to enlarge the station, in 
1870 and 1871. This excavation exposed to view the facing of 
a stone wall against the outer iace of a great bank of earth, to 
support this earth and give strength to the whole construction, built 
of laige squared stones. Some authorities say that another common 
mode of construction adopted by the ancient Romans in walling 
their cities, was to have a spina or stone wall, in the middle of the 
bank or vallum; while others say that there were frequently t^vo 
parallel walls filled with earth between them, and covered with earth 
on the outside also*. 

The accounts of this great agger in ancient authors are unusually 
clear and distinct We have already had occasion to mention the light 
thrown upon the history of primitive fortifications, and with them on 
that of architecture, and of the construction of walls, by the history of 
the Jews, the earliest history we possess. The following additional 
extract is interesting and useful, as giving the measurement of the 
stones used in building the wall of Ecbatane in Media ; these walls 
still exist, and it is probable that we shall soon have photographs of 
them. Such walls, closely resembling the walls of the Kings in Rome, 
can hardly be destroyed altogether ; some of the upper stones may be 
removed and used as foundations for other buildings, but it is only 
in very recent times that such massive stones, and the paving-stones 
of the time of the early Empire, have been broken up for macadam 
stones to make the roads with. 

'* In the twelfth jrear of the reign of Naliuchodonosor, who reined in Nincvc, 
the great city ; in the da>'s of Ar|>haxad, which reij^ned over the Metles in Ecl>a- 
tane, and bailt in Ecbatane walls round about [the city] of stones hewn three 
cubits broad and six cubits long [2 ft. 3 in. wide, and 4 ft. 6 in. long], and made 
the height of the wall seventy cubits mkI the breadth thereof fifty cubits [52 fL 6 in. 
high, and 37 ft. 6 in. thick] : and set the towers thereof upon the [sides of the] 
gates of it, an hundred cubits high (7$ ft.], and the breadth thereof in the founda- 
tions threescore cubits [45 ft. ] : and he made the gates thereof, even gates that were 

* See " Military Architecture,** by appears to be of the latter character ; 

VioUet-le-Duc, p. 9. (OxAmt, 186a) two walls are visible where the lank 

The Tallum on which the aqueduct of is cut through by the road made by 

Nero stands, near the Porta Maggiofc, Sixtus V. from S. Croce. 
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60 Primitive Fortifications. [CHAP. I. 

raised [portcullis ?] to the height of seventy cubits [52 ft. 6 in.], and the breadth of 
them was forty cubits [30 ft], for the going forth of his mighty armies, and for the 
setting in array of his footmen '. ** 

The whole of this description might very well apply to the agger 
and wall of Servius TuUius, and for the array of the footmen, it is 
obvious that a level space would be required outside of the gate, or 
in the ponutrium. It should be observed that Pliny mentions the 
agger of Tarquinius Superbus as a wonderful work ; perhaps by this 
he means the outer agger^ with the fortresses at each end, one of 
which became the Praetorian Camp, the other the Sessorium. He 
had just before mentioned the houses extending to the Fratorian 
Camps in the plural, and the great extent of the city as the largest 
in the world, whereas the city of Servius Tullius was only of the 
same size as Athens, and PL'ny must have been well aware of this. 
The seventy thousand paces which he reckons could not be con- 
tained within the boundar)- of the old City, neither does the agger 
of Servius Tullius enclose the whole of the eastern side as he 
mentions. It does not enclose the Esquiline, but joins on to the 
north-east angle of its cliffs. The outer agger does enclose the whole 
eastern side of Rome, although there is reason to believe that it 
was left unfinished at the north end, in consequence of the great 
rebellion, as has been said 

Pliny says: — 

" Rome was enclosed on the east side, where it was for the most part of easy 
access, by the agger of Tarquinius Superbus, which was among the greatest 
wonders of the world, for it was of equal height with the walls ; the rest of these 
fortifications being supported with high walb or steep hills or clifTs {flbrupiu 
monHbus),** 

Other authors write as follo^*s. Livy says : — 

"He [Tarquinius] surrounded the dty with trenches L/Jvjw], an agger^ and 
a wall, and pushed forward the/v-^mnrr/Wiw^'* 

** And the walls of the city, vhich had been constructed in haste and were 
faulty in their workmanship, he, [Tarquinius,] resolved to rebuild with stones, each 
a load for a cart, and squared by the rule '." 

" But one spot, which is the most assailable of the city, extending from the 
Esquiline to the Colline gates, is rendered strong by art. For a ditch has been 
dug before it, more than a hundred feet wide where narrowest, and thirty feet deep. 
And a wall rises above the ditch continuous with a mound, so high and broad as 
not to be shaken down by battering-nuns or overturned by undermining the foun- 
dations. This place is about seven stadia in length and fifty feet in breadth *. " 

" The Romans then, having mustered and armed their forces, stationed them- 
selves on the enceinte of the dty, which was at that time of about the same extent as 

9 Judith i. I — ^4. (Livii Hist, lib. i. c 44.) 

^ " Aggere et fossis et more dfcam- ' Dionys. HaL, lib. iii. p. 20a 
dat urbem. lu pomoerium praCeit." * Ibid., lib. ix. p. 624. 
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SECT. VII.] The Quirinaly Viminal, and Esquiline. 6i 

the AsTY of the Athenians'. On one side it depended on the hills and the scarped 
difis ; on another side it was defended by the river Tiber. . . . Another part of 
the city, which was more easy of access from the Porta Esqoilina to the Porta 
Collina, has been made strong by art. In the first place a foss has been excavated 
of such large dimensions, that it is, at tfu leasts one hundred feet wide, and its 
depth thirty feet ; a wall is then built against this foss, and a high and large 
bank, which can neither be shaken by battering-rams, nor can the foundations be 
undermined. This part is in length about seven stadia [about a mile], and in 
breadth fifty feet Upon this, then, the Romans were placed ready to receive the 
assault of their enemies, who could neither form the Ushtdo [with their shields] 
nor pass ihtfissa with the machines called elephants *." 

And Strabo : — 

'' Servius disapproved of the omission ; for he supplied it by adding the Esquinal 
Hill and the ViminaL But as these are easy of approach from without, they dug 
a deep ditch, and threw up the earth on the inner side, and this a^ger on the inner 
brow of the ditch they continued for a distance of six stadia [three-quarters of 
a mile], and raised upon it a wall and towers firom the Porta Collina as far as 
the Porta Esquilina. About the middle of the agger is a third gate, of the same 
name as the Viminal Hill*." 

There is a somewhat difficult passage in Terentius Varro, which 
has been supposed to have reference to this wall, in which both 
stone and earth are mixed. He seems, however, to be speaking 
only of the etymology of the words, and not of the construction 
of the walls. 

" They called [certain] towns tuia^ because they fortified them with [earth]work, 
so that it should more resemble a wall The earth which they threw out into 
a heap they called aggers, and what was contained (?) in the agger [they called] 
a walL That which was brought for the purpose of fortifying they called muftus, 
by which they enclosed the city, from which [word] 'munus' [comes] murns^.** 

There is also a passage from Dionysius which applies to the outer 
agger^ and not to the inner one : — 

" That part of the emeinte of Rome, by which 3rou go to Gabii, was fortified by 
him [Tarquinius]. A laige number of people were employed in making an agger, 
exca\'ating a great foss, and raising the wall higher, and occupying the place with 
thicker towers, because in this part the city appeared less strong, whereas in all 
the rest of the circuit it was very secure and of difficult access*." 

* It will be observed that the AsTY ^ *• Tuta oppida quod opens mu- 

of the Athenians included only the city niebant, mcenia dicta. Quo mccnitius 

proper, and not the long wall to the esset quod exaggerabant aggeres dicti. 

Firaeus; and in the same manner the £t qui aggerem contineret moenus, 

city of Rome did not include the long quod [mceniendil causa portabatur mo;- 

wall or covered way which connected nus, quo sepiebant oppidum, e quo 

it with the Janiculum. moenere moerus." (T. Varro, de Ling. 

* Dionys. Halic, Ant, lib. ix. c 68. Lat, lib. v. c 32, | 141.) The passage 

* Strabo, Geogr., lib. v. c iii, | 7. admits of several versions. The Eng- 
From this passage it is evident that the lish given above is as literal as possible, 
Poru F tq i ii lin a was at the north end of but the passage is so corrupt that the 
the hilly not at the south, as it is usually meaning can only be guessed at. 
placed. • Diooys. Hal, Ant, Ub. it. €.54. 
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62 Primitive Fortifications. [chap. I. 

This passage is usually interpreted to apply to the agger of Servius 
Tullius, but the road to Gabii was by the Porta Esquilina and 
through the Porta Praenestina or Labicana, a mile away from that 
agger. As observed before, the great agger of Servius TuUius ceases 
by its junction with the cliffs of the Esquiline Hill. But across the 
valley which runs between the Esquiline and Coelian, and along 
which the Via Labicana passes, there must have been a bank of 
some kind and a gate. The remains of a fortress, which seems to 
have been originally a sort of horn-work of the time of the Kings to 
defend the entrance to the valley, is at the south-east comer of the 
Esquiline, and very distinct ; the wall on one side is supported by 
a series of niches •, or arched recesses, as usual. This semi-detached 
fort appears to have been to protect the gate between the Esquiline 
and the Coelian, which was placed in the agger across this valley. 

To complete the line of fortifications round the city of this 
period, the north side must also be described. The inner agger 
extends northward nearly to the Circus of Sallust, where the fortifi- 
cation turns short round to the west, following a cliff, with a wide 
and deep foss in front of it, in which the Circus of Sallust was made. 
At this comer there was a hom-work to protect the Porta Collina ; 
the ancient part of the road now called the Via di Porta Pia, passes 
through this agger at a low level, with banks on each side supported 
by walls. Near the west end of the Circus the cliff makes a sharp 
angle to the south for a short distance, on which point a villa has 
been built ^ ; under this the large stones of the Wall of the Kings can 
also be seen against the cliff, behind the shrubs. The line of the 
cliffs then tums again to the west, following the course of the Quiri- 
nal Hill, with the same wide and deep foss between the cliff and the 
Pincian, n-ith the outer wall upon it The cliff has everywhere been 
faced with a wall of the Kings, and this wall has in most parts been 
rebuilt or refaced in the time of the early Empire, and often again 
at later periods, to support new buildings on the upper level Here 
a piece of the old wall of the time of the Kings can be seen through 
a hole in the back of the brick arcade which is built up against it 

* It b however possible that the taverns. They are now made use of for 

rt Golden House of Nero, and that a cahartt^ or wine-shop, and afford a 

, porlkus a mile long, may have convenient shady retreat for taking 

meant an arcade^ which is one meaning a luncheon in the heat of the day when 

of the word. There are remains of an visiting the Lateran, which is close at 

arcade against the western cliff of the hand, or S. Maria Maggiore, which is 

Esquiline in many places. The distance not hx distant, this comer of the Esqui- 

from the vestibule on the Palatine is line being situated in the street whidi 

just a mile. These niches may have leads from one to the other, called the 

been used for a series of shops, or may Via in MemUuia. 

have been used for the tabonae, or ^ Now the viDa of Mr. Spitboever. 
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SECT, vn.] The Walls of the City. 63 

The wall and cliff then pass to the south of the Circus, which 
was made in the foss, and then to the north of the pontifical palace 
on the Quirinal; here it makes another angle, and turns to the 
south, passing by the ruins of the Thermae of Constantine near the 
modem Piazza de Monte Cavallo. Thence the line of fortification 
was continued across the short valley or foss to the eastern side of 
the Capitol, thus joining together the defences of the Quirinal with 
those of the Capitol. From the western side of that rock the forti- 
fication was no doubt extended to the Tiber. In this part of the 
city it is difficult to realize the exact line of the ancient/^jx^?, and 
yet it is very apparent they have had some influence on the con- 
fused plan of the streets and buildings of this part of Rome. 

A portion of a wall of the Kings is still visible under the cliff" 
of the Quirinal in the gardens of the Colonna Palace behind the 
Piazza dei Apostoli, and therefore on the eastern side of the Via Lata, 
as the Church of the Apostles is described in Anastasius as in 
Via Lata. This part of the wall has served as a substructure for 
the Thermae of Constantine. Another portion of the wall round the 
foot of the Quirinal Hill is the one afterwards used as an enclosure 
on that side for the Forum of Augustus. In that part there are no 
cliffs, the road up the hill is very steep, but there was no vertical 
cliff*; in other parts the cliffs remain, \iith or without ^alls built 
up against them. 

The agger or bank of the fortifications of the Kings had been 
entirely disregarded in the time of the Republic and the early 
Emperors ; there are several instances of remains of houses built 
upon the bank without the slightest regard to the injury done to 
the defences. More usually the line of street follows the same line 
as the wall, having been at the bottom or on the side of the old 
foss, and the houses have their backs built up against the bank, 
which is more or less cut away for the purpose. 

In many parts of the city also the backs of the houses are against 
the scarped cliffs^ and sometimes there are gardens on the upper 
level entered upon from the second or third story of the house. 
The destruction of the buildings of the Empire in modem times has 
thrown open the old walls in many places, where they couUI not 
have been visible in the time of Dionysius, as for instance the dc- 
stmction of the magnificent brick terraces of the Caesars has thrown 
open the walls of the Kings on the Palatine, and the excavation of 
the Lavacrum of Agrippina has thrown oi)en part of the wall of the 
Kings behind it against the cliff* of the Viminal. The circumference 
of THE CITY OF RoME, that is, the city of the Kings, can be more 
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64 Primitive FortificaHofis. [chap. 1. 

easfly traced now than it could in the time of liie Empire, although 
unfortunately considerable parts of the old walb are now concealed 
in monasteries or nunneries, and cannot be seec or examined. 

The PuLCHRUM LiTTUS was a stone wall supporting the bank of 
the Tiber from the line of the Aventine to that <»f the Capitol, along 
the low ground between the Palatine and the river. Considerable 
portions of this wall exist, and are in the stjit of the later kings, 
agreeing perfectly with the time of Tarquiniui Prisons, who is re- 
corded to have made the Circus Maximus^ by draining the marsh 
between the Palatine and the Aventine, and i^toever did that must 
have built this wall. The stream that runs through the valley 
between the Palatine and the Aventine, originaly formed the marsh 
by being dammed up at the lower end, and nov serves as a drain to 
it, as it must always have done, for its natural course is through that 
valley. The mouth of this stream passes through the Pulchrum 
Littus into the Tiber, and the opening for it hat evidently been left 
in the original construction, and not cut through afterwards. This 
opening is now under a vault with a tower and crher buildings thrust 
out into the river, but it is so near the mouth that it can be seen 
from it This sort of doorway in the wall of Cic Pulchnm^ Littus 
has been originally open at the top, or covertri with a flat stone 
only; the present concrete vault is probably cf the time of the 
Republic, or it may be medieval. The follo^-r:^ is the legendary 
history : — 

•• He [Tarquinius Supcrbus] then applied himself to w^rks of peace, with a de- 
gree of spirit which even exceeded the eflforts he had node m war, so that the 
people enjoyed little more rest at home than they had dicng the campaigns ; for 
he set about surrounding with a wall of stone those part> <^ the city which he had 
not already fortified, which work had been interrupted ir the bc^nning by the 
war of the Sabines. The lower part of the city about tU Forum, and the other 
hollows that lay between the hills, from whence it «iu difficult to discharge 
the water by reason of their situation, he drained by mtaas of sewers drawn on 
a slope down to the Tiber. 

** He [Tarquinius Priscus] also began the sinking o' ^^c sewers ; these are 
trenches through which the water collected from every ss«rt is conveyed into the 
Tiber, a wonderful work exceeding all description 1" 

<* He [Brutus] there made a speech no way consonaic to that low degree of 
sensibility and capacity which until that day he had cottxr«trf«ited ; recounting the 
violence and lust of Sextus Tarquinius, the shocking violir«on of Lucretia's chas- 
tity, and her lamentable death ; the misfortune of Triciphnus in being left child- 
less, who must feel the cause of his daughter's death as a {rvater injury and cruelty 
than her death itself; to these represenUtions he added tks pride of the king him- 
self, the mT«fnrf and toils of the commons, buried imdei {raiuid to cleanse sinks 

« Uvii Hist, lib. L c 35. * Dionys. Hilit, Ant, Ub. ill c 68. 
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SECT. VII.] The Janiculum. 6$ 

and sewers, sajdng that ' the cttizens of Rome, the conquerors of all the neighbour- 
ing nations, were from warriors reduced to labourers and stone-masons.'" 

The wall of the Pulchrum Littus may be traced at intervals from 
the Porta Trigemina and the Pons Sublicius, opposite the Aventine, 
to the bridge popularly called the " Ponte Rotto." It may have been 
contkiued as far as the Pons Fabricii, or " de' Quattro Capi," from 
the island, but in that part the wall is of a later period. The Salaria, 
or salt-wharf, has been rebuilt, so that there also no remains are 
visible ; but near to this, at the Place called " Porta Leone," oppo- 
site the Etruscan lions' heads, and close to the mouth of the Mar- 
iana, several yards of this fine wall remain perfect, and may readily 
be seen by descending a rather steep path on the sand-bank in front 
of part of it. The mouth of the Cloaca Maxima is also made in a part 
of this wall. 

That the Janiculum was not considered part of the City at this 
time, we have clear evidence, the Tiber being continually mentioned 
as the western boundary. At the same time it is evident that the 
Janiculum was, from a very early period, connected with the city by 
a covered way, and so should scarcely be omitted in speaking of the 
Primitive Fortifications. It is referred to by several authors. 

•* And those [parts] of which the river Tiber forms the defence. Of this river 
the breadth is about four plethra [400 ft,] the depth sufficient to float large 
▼essels, and the current equal in rapidity to that of any other river, and forming 
great eddies. The Tiber cannot be passed on foot, but only by a bridge, of which 
there was only one at that time, constructed of wood, and this they took to pieces 
in time of war •.'* 

"The Janiculum also was taken in [by Ancus Marcius], not from want of 
room, but to prevent its serving at any time as an arx or place of strength to 
an enemy ; and it wns determined that this should be connected with the city, 
not only by a wall, but likewise, for the convenience of passage, by a wooden 
bridge which was then first built over the Tiber '. 

"He [Ancus Marcius] fortified also what is called the Janiculum, a lofty 
mountain situated on the other side of the river Til>cr, and placed in it a suf- 
ficient garrison for the security of those who sailccl ujwn the river. For the Tus- 
cans, occupying the whole country on that side of the river, were in the habit of 
plundering the dealers in merchandise. The wooden bridge also, which is capa- 
ble of being held together without brass or iron, by means of the wood itself, it is 
he that is said to have built over the Tiber. This bridge, up to the present time, 
they preserve with care^ regarding it as sacred *." 

* Dionys. Halic, Ant., lib. ix. c 68. i. c. 33.) The piers of a wooden bridge, 

' " Jamculum quoque adjectum ; non called the Subtician bridge, which con- 

inopia loci, sed ne quando ea arx hos- nectcd the city with the Janiculum, are 

titun esset. Id non muro solum, sed still visible when the water is low in the 

ctiam, 6b commoditatem itineris, ponte Tiber, just iivithin the line of the Porta 

tnblido^ turn primum in Tiberis ucto, Trigemina. 

ooojungi turbi placait." (Livii Hist, lib. ' Dionys. HaL, Ant, lib. til c 46. 
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"After that, they [the Roman Consuls] strengthened with more effectual forti- 
fications and guards the hill called Janiculum, which is a high mountain near 
Rome, lying on the other side of the river Tiber, and took care above all things 
that the enemy should not possess themselves of so convenient a post to annoy the 
dty, and there they laid up their provisions for the war ^" 

'* Perceiving that this hill [the Janiculum] would form a strong position against 
the city, in case an army should advance against it, he surrounded it with a wall 
and ditch, and those that had been removed from Tellene and Politorium, and 
other cities of which he had gained possession, he settled in this place'." 

It was eventually included within the circuit of the walls of the 
Empire ; one object of this was to protect the flour-mills which had 
been made on the side of this hill. 

The foss of the Janiculum is distinctly visible in the vineyards on 
the slope of it. In the upper part on the southern side, near the 
site now occupied by the church of S. Pietro in Montorio, a battery 
was erected in 1868 by the Pontifical Government, which has de- 
stroyed the outline of the old earthworks in that part But below 
this, within the remains of the wall of Aurelian, it is quite visible 
down the side of the hill, nearly as far as the monastery of S. Cosi- 
mato. Under the church also the ancient scarped cliffs can be seen, 
and on the northern side, where the mills are placed upon the wall 
in the old towers, the foss is very evident on the outside of them, 
with a great difference of level between the inside of the wall and 
the outside. Remains of the towers and wall of Aurelian can also 
be distinctly seen built up against the scarped cliffs, now serving as 
substructure to the mills. This bank or foss goes down to the Tiber, 
passing by the Porta Settimiana. 

The fortified palaces of the Sessorium and of the Lateran were 
probably external fortresses outside the city, each with its sepa- 
rate agger and foss, but were afterwards included in the boundary 
in the time of the Empire, when the present great wall was built 
by Aurelian. 

* Pionys. HaL, Ant., lib. v. c 22. » Ibid., lib. iil c 44. 
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Section VIII. Gates of Servius Tullius. 

The fortifications of Servius Tullius, as we have seen, consisted 
for the most part of strengthening the outer line of the old fortifi- 
cations of the separate hills chiefly along the base of cliffs, and 
connecting them together by short pieces of wall and foss across 
the valleys at their narrowest points, making gates wherever they 
crossed a road, and on the side, where there was no cliff, making 
a large aggtr. 

It has been contended that the passage in Pliny which gives 
thirty-seven as the total number of the gates, involves the suppo- 
sition that there were at least twenty-five (according to another 
opinion thirty gates) in the line of the enceinte of Servius Tullius. 
An examination of the existing remains of this wall of enceinte^ 
together with the evidence to be derived from scarped cliffs and 
ancient roadways, renders it probable that this number is exces- 
sive. In the next section the questions involved in the interpreta- 
tion of the passage in question will be discussed. It is only neces- 
sary to say here that Pliny, in enumerating the gates, refers in all 
probability to the outer line of enceinte^ which is usually attributed to 
Aurelian, but which was already recognised in Pliny's time as the 
wall of Rome (although not of the City), and which, as has already 
been said, although raised and mainly rebuilt in the time of Aure- 
lian, contains portions of an older wall, so that there must have been 
gates in it before his time. 

In the older line of enceinte there are places for, and probably 
were, some fifteen or sixteen gates. No list is preserved to us, but 
in default it has been usual to take the name of the gates inci- 
dentally mentioned in ancient authors. From Varro, the most 
important authority on this question, as being the earliest, we obtain 
three names, nz. Naevia, Rauduscula, and Lavemalis, as in the cir- 
cuit, and Mugionis, Romanula, and Janualis, as within the walls. 

The folloiving is a list of those which we think there is reason to 
place in the enceinte of Servius Tullius S and we have, as far as 
possible, assigned to them their probable position : — 

^ See Kibby, le Mura di Roma, di« 8va,Lipsi«,iS42: and Dyer, in Smith's 

Bcgnate da W. Gell, illustrate con teste Dictionary of Antiquities, 8vo., Lond. 

e note. Sva, Roma, 182a G. A. Becker, 1856. Bum's Rome and the Campagna, 

de Rom« veterb muris atque portis, chap. iv. Cambridge, 1871, 4to. 

F 2 
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VIII. 


Porta Viminalis. 


IX. 


>9 


Esquilina. 


X. 


M 


Querquetulana. 


XI. 


» 


Coelimontana. 


XII. 


» 


Capena. 


XIII. 


»f 


Raudusculana. 


XIV. 


>l 


Naevia. 


XV. 


»l 


Trigemina. 



I. Porta Flumentana. 
II. „ Carmentalis. 

III. „ Ratumena. 

IV. „ Fontinalis (?). 
V. „ Sangualis. 

VI. „ Salutaris, or Piacu- 

laris. 
VII. „ Collina,orQuirinalis. 

I. Porta Flumentana*. — This was near the bank of the river, 
and therefore probably across what is now the Via di Porta Leone, 
which, although a modem street, follows the course of an ancient 
one, running at a low level parallel to the river. 

In the year of Rome 559 ", a large part of the city, in the neigh- 
bourhood of this gate, was inundated. Again, in the following year, 
the two wooden bridges were carried away and many buildings 
destroyed, especially near this gate". It was sufficiently near the 
river for the stream to flow through it in time of flood, as men- 
tioned by Paulus Diaconus*; it therefore probably stood between 
the Porta Carmentalis and the river, and on lower ground. Varro ' 
implies a populous suburb existing outside of this wall and gate, 
which is still the most populous part of Rome, the Ghetto or Jews' 
quarter. Here was also a place called iucus Pa^telinus^ mentioned 
by Livy in his account of the trial of Manlius "i, whence there was an 
open vista into the Capitol, through which the temples of the gods 
could be seen. This gate is also mentioned by Cicero in his letters 
to Atticus, but without any indication as to site '. 

II. Porta Carmentalis •. — This gate must have been very near 
to the foot of the Capitol, and between it and the Porta Flumentana 
already mentioned. The exact line of the wall of Ser>ius Tullius, 
connecting the fortifications of the Capitol with the river, cannot now 
be traced, and hence the position of the two gates, the Flumentana 
and Carmentalis, is uncertain. As the former was probably across 



> See Note A, at the end of this 
Section. 

■ '* Aqu« ingentes eo anno fueront, 
et Tiberis loca plana Urbis inundavit. 
Circa portam Flumentanam etiaro col- 
lapsa quKdam minis sunt ; et porta 
Coelimontana fiilmine icta est, munis- 
que circa multis lods de coelo tactus." 
(Lirii Hist, lib. xxxv. c 9.) 

* "Tibens, infestiore quam priore 
impetu illatus Urbi, duos ix>ntes, «di5- 
da multa, maxime drca portam Flu* 
mentaoam, evertit** (Livu Hist, lib. 



xxxT. c 21.) 

* ''Flumentana porta Rom» appel- 
lata, quod Tiberis partem ea fluxisse 
affirmant" (Pauli Diaconi Epitome P. 
Festi, ed. Odofr. Mueller, p. 89.) 

» Varronis R. R., iii. 2. 

^ Livii Hist, vi 2a 

» "Nescio enim, cur, quum portam 
Flumentanam Celius occupant, ^o Pu- 
teolosnon meos faciam." (Cic, Epist 
ad Att, lib. vii. ep. 3. ) 

• See Note B, at the end of this 
Section. 
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the Via running nearest to the river, so the latter was probably across 
the Via della Bocca della Verita, which runs parallel to it, but nearer 
to the Capitol, the exact spot probably being where the Via della 
Consolazione meets that street Livy gives a distinct account of 
a great conflagration, in which the temples both outside and inside 
of the Porta Carmentalis were burnt 

[A.U.C 539, B.C. 213.] "A terrible fire held Rome bound for two nights and 
a day, the whole of the ground between the Salinse and the Porta Carmentalis, 
with the streets of i£quimelius and Jugarius. In the Temple of Fortune and of 
Mater Matuta, and of Spes outside the gate, the wandering fire burnt many things 
both sacred and profane." 

"... Others were ap]x>lnted to see to the rebuilding of the temples of Fortuna 
and Mater Matuta, which were inside the Porta Carmentalis, and that of Spes, 
which was outside the gate*." 

It must, therefore, have been very near to the present church of 
S. Nicolas in Carcere, which contains the foundations and other parts 
of the temple of Si)es. The fire, as we see, damaged also two tem- 
ples in the Forum Boarium, and extended as far as the Salaria or 
salt-wharf on the Tiber. 

Livy * elsewhere mentions that a procession starting from the tem- 
ple of Apollo, (which was in the direction of the Circus Flaminius,) 
passed through the Porta Carmentalis and the Vicus Jugarius on its 
way to the Forum Romanum. The Vicus Jugarius is without doubt 
the part now occupied by the Via della Consolazione. 

The gate was named from an altar that stood near to it, dedi- 
cated to a god of that name. The altar and gate of Carmenta are 
mentioned by Virgil, and noted in the Commentaries of Servius *. 
Solinus * also mentions the situation of it as at the foot of the Capi- 
tol, and Festus "^ says that by some it is called Scelerata, by others 
Carmentalis. 

III. Porta Ratumena. — This must have been somewhere in the 

* Lini Hist., xxiv. 47, xxv. 7. nunc fanum est, a auo Carmentali portne 
■ Ibid., lib. xxvii. c. 37. nomen datum c»t. (JuL Sulin., Tuly- 

* '* Vix ea dicta ; dchinc progressus, hist., cap. L) 

roonstrat et aram, ' *' Scelerata porta eadcm appellatur 

EtCarmentalcm Romano nomine |K>rtam a quibusdam, qua: et Carmentalis dici- 

QiiammemoRint,Nympha*priscumCar- tur, quod ei proximum Carmcntx Sa- 

mentis honorem, cellum fuit ; scelerata autem, quod per 

V'atis iatidica? : cecinitqux prima futuros cam sex et trecenti Favi cum clientium 

iEneadas roagnos et nobilc I'allanteum. " millibus quinque ej^res&i adversus Etnis- 

(Vii^ti ^n., lib. viii. v. 337.) cos, ad amncm Crcmeram omnes sunt 

*'£st antem juxta portaro qua* primo interfecti.'* (S. Pomp. Festi de verbo* 

a Cannenta Carmentalis dicta est, ' &c mm signific quae supersunt, ed. Od. 

(Senrins^) Mueller, p. yi^ coL i. L 2. Lips., 

* "Pan infimaCapitolini mootis habi* M Dcccxxxix, 4ta p. 285, ooL i. L 5.) 
Cameiiti rait, x^A Carmentis 
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aggsr lowing the Capitol and the Quirinal, as we read in Plutarch of 
the charioteer whose horses ran away at Veii, and whose mad career 
was only stopped at this gate, when the charioteer was killed at the 
foot of the Capitol. 

** But as the winning chariot was being slowly driven off the course by the 
charioteer decked with his crown, the horses suddenly took fnght without any 
apparent cause, but by some supernatural impnlse» or chance, and started off at 
fuU speed with their driver towards the dty of the Romans. W\^tn he attempted 
in vain to pull them in, or stop them by his voice, and was hurried [helplessly] 
away, he jrielded to the impulse and was carried along, until the horses arriving 
at the Capitol, flung him out at that spot, in the neighbourhood of the gate which 
they call Ratumena *." 

The same story is told by Festus and Pliny •, the former asserting 
that the name of the gate was that of the Etruscan charioteer who 
was killed on this occasion. The exact site of the gate is generally 
said to have been just within the tomb of Bibulus, and in the 
^gg^ which connected the fortifications of the Quirinal with those 
oftheCapitoP. 

IV. Porta Fontinalis. —The only reference to this gate is that 
by Livy, where he says that the Ediles, M. A. Lepidus and A. Paulus, 
made a porticus from the Porta Fontinalis to the Altar of Mars 
[b.c 193]. From his speaking of a way out into the Campus^ it has 
been thought, without doubt, the Campus Martius is meant, as he 
uses the word in several places to mean the Campus Martius, and 
this Campus only. Beyond this we learn there was an Ara Martis 
in this part of Rome. It is impossible to determine the spot unless 
the site of this altar be discovered. Very possibly it was in the 
€^er near the Torre d^ Conti, where remains are seen of the time 
of the Kings. 

The gate is however considered by Nibby to have been connected 
with a Campus Fontinalis on the Coelian, and he further considers 
that there was a road from it to the Temple of Mars outside of the 
city, and that there was a porticus or covered way from this gate 
across the valley to the temple, which contained an Altar to Mars^ 
According to this view, this gate must have been near the south-west 
comer of the Coelian, where an ancient road may be traced, and is 
still a cart-road in the field of the Villa Matfei, leading to the church 

* Plttt. Poplicola, c xiii. were outside of it. In that case, the 

* Festus, s. V. Ratumena ; Plin., lib. gate would have been near the Arch 
viiL c 65 : cf. Solin., c xlv. (al. Ivii.) of Septimius Sevems. 

^ There seems to be reason (see chap. ' *' Porticnm unam . . • alteram a 

it sect. L) for placing the aggtr further Pprta Fontinali ad Martis aram, <)ua in 

to the south, so that the Fora of Nenra, Campum iter esset, peninxervnt ** (Livii 

Augustus^ Julius Ciesar, and Trajan Hist, lib. xxxr. c la) 
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of S. Maria in Domnica, wliich would stand in this so-called ** Cam- 
pus Fontinalis." This field is now part of the garden of the Villa 
Matteiy and possibly had several fountains in it or around it, where 
afterwards the large reservoirs of the aqueducts were placed. 

This gate is mentioned in an inscription on a tombstone now in 
the Lapidarian corridor of the Vatican Museum, and published by 
Gruter^ which is said to have been found on the Via Appia, but 
on what part of the road does not appear *. 

Festus, under the word * Fontinalis,' mentions both the fountains 
and the gate '. The festival of the Fontinalia, in connection with 
this gate and field, is also mentioned by Terentius Varrot. 

V. Porta Sanqualis sive Sanguaus. This is supposed to have 
been on the ascent to the Quirinal, near to a temple of Sancus, 
which is mentioned by Livy*" as near that of Quirinus. Festus^ 
says that this gate and figure of a bird were named Sanqualis from 
Sancus or Sanquus, whose temple stood near this gate : the probable 
site is at the end of the Via della Dataria, where it runs into the 
Piazza di Monte Cavallo, as here seems to have been the chief 
ascent on to the Quirinal Hill 

VI. Porta Salutaris and Piacularis. — ^The Porta Salutaris 
was on the northern edge of the Quirinal, near the temple of Salus, 
which is believed to have stood on part of the site now occupied 
by the pontifical palace ; this temple is mentioned by Varro S Livy *, 



' DIS MANIBVS 

a apioi 

MATORIS 
TABBLLARI 

A PORTA 

rONTINALI 

(Gruter, p. dcxxiv. n. 12.) 
* This b adduced by Nibby as ad- 
ditional oHdence that the Ara Martis, 
mentioned by Livy, to which the road 
and portico fed from the Porta Fonti- 
nalis, was the same as the ^i^des Martis 
on the Via Appia mentaooed in Kegio I., 
and not the one in the Campus Martius ; 
and 5iither, that it supports his theory 
that this Temple of Mars was on the 
north end of the hill, outside of the 
Porta Capena, opposite to the Thermx 
of Caracalla ; but it must be noticed 
that it is only a memorial-stone. 

' '* Fontinalia, fontium sacra. Unde 
et Romse Fontinalis porta.'* (Festus, 
De Verb. Sjni., lib. vi, in voce Fon- 
tinalia, ed. Odfr. Mueller, p. 85.) 

V "Fontinalia m fonte, quod is dies 
leriae ejus, ab eo autcm tim^ et in fontes 



coronas jaciunt, et puteos coronant** 
(T. Varro de Ling. Lat, lib. v. c 3.) 

^ *• iCdes ejus, quae essent in Palatio, 
diruendas, bona Semoni Sanco censue- 
runt consecranda : quodque seris ex eis 
redactum est, ex eo tenei orbes facti, 
positi in sacello Sanci adversus scdem 
Quirini.** (LiWi Hist., lib. viii. c. 20.) 

* ** Sanaualis porta appellata est 
proxima a^i Sana, idcoouc eoilem est 
nomine, qux avis Sanqualis appellatur. 
. . . Sanqualis avis appellatur, qua: in 
commentariis auguralibus ossifraga dici- 
tur, quia in Sangi dei tutela est." 
(Sext. Pomp. Fest. de Verb. Sicnit., 
PP- 3«7. 343. 345. ed- Odofr. MueTl.) 

^ **CoUisSaluUrisquarticepsos9edem 
Quirino : collis Salutaris quarticepsot 
adversum est pila Naris (aL Honoris), 
aedem Salutis.*' (T. Varro de Ling. 
Lat., lib. V. c 8.) 

I "Eodem anno [A.U.C.451] sedes 
Salntis a C Jonio Bubolco oensore lo- 
cata est, quam consul bello Sanmitium 
vovermt." (Ltvii Hist* lib. ix. c 43.) 
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and Pliny", and is named in the Notitia and Curiosum Urbis as 
being in the sixth Regio. A part of the Quirinal Hill was also 
called after this temple : the probable site is where the Via Rasella 
joins the modem Via delle Quatro Fontane. 

The Porta Piacularis is mentioned by Festiis ■ as the gate where 
certain expiatory sacrifices were offered, and he quotes Cloatius as 
his authority ; so far as has been observed it is not mentioned by 
any other author, and Becker classes it with the doubtful and un- 
certain gates. This name may have been applied on the special 
occasion when it was so used only. Some think that it was only 
another name for the Porta Salutaris ; perhaps, however, it was 
a gate near to it, and there seems a natural place for a gate where 
the road passes through the line of fortification at the north-west 
comer of the Baths of Diocletian. 

VII. Porta Collina •. — This was an important gate at the north- 
east comer of the old city. The modem Porta Pia is in the same 
direction in the outer circuit, having the Porta Salaria to the north, 
and the closed Porta Nomentana to the south ; this part of the 
Via Nomentana having been altered and carried fiirther to the north. 
The Porta Collina was at the north end of the aggtr of Servius 
TuUius, which curves inwards towards it The earthwork on which 
the house of Sallust was afterwards built, probably served originally 
as a semi-detached fort or hom-work for the protection of the gate p. 
It was considered the weakest point in the defence of the city ; 
it was here that the Gauls entered, it was the most usual point 
to be attacked, and was frequently bumt both during the Republic 
and under the Empire. 

" Through it [the Porta Collina] passes the Via Salara, which is of no great 
length. This is joined at Eretum, a village of the Sabines, situated on the Tiber, 
by the Via Nomentana, which commences above the same Porta Collina \*' 

The Porta Quirinalis is considered by Festus the same as 
the Porta Collina. The Quirinal, he says, was called by the an- 
cients the CoUis, and hence the gate was usually called by that 



■ '' (Fabios) ledem Salutis pinxit * This gate is believed to be the one 

anno Urbis conditaeCCCCL. quae picture called Agonalis by Festus, under the 

duravit ad nostram memoriam, axle word Agonium. 

Oaudii principatu exusta." (Plinii Nat. ' LivU Hist, xiL ; Dionys. HaL, 

Hist., lib. XXXV. c 7.) See also Dionys. ix. 6S. 

HaL, ix. 68. <« . . . procul porU CoUina est totius 

• *< Piacularis porta appellatur prop- viribus nrbis." (Livii Hist, Til II.) 

ter aliqua piacula, quae ibidem fiebant" '* . . . inter Esquilinnm Collinum que 

(Festus, t. ▼• Fiacalarifl, ed. Odofr. portamposoit ctstnL" (Ibid.,zxvL 11.) 

Mudler, p. ai3.) % Stiabo^ Uh. r. c liL 1 1. 
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name, but it was also called Quirinalis from the adjacent temple of 
Quirinus'. 

VIII. Porta Viminalis. — ^This is mentioned by Frontinus as 
the gate to which some of the aqueducts were brought to be dis- 
tributed over the city • ; it is also mentioned by Strabo and Festus. 
Its site is believed to have been at the south-east comer of the 
Thermae of Diocletian, on the line of the old road which ran through 
the outer gate, (now called Porta Clausa or Chiusa,) and passed along 
the south side of the Praetorian Camp. This gate was therefore about 
the middle of the agger of Servius Tullius. 

" Senrins raised upon the aggir m wall and towers from the Porta Collina, as far 
as the Porta Esqoilina. About the middle of the agger is the third gate, of the 
same name as the Viminal Hill ^" 

IX. Porta Esquilina". — ^This was at the south end of the agger 
of Servius Tullius, where it joined the cliff of the Esquiline Hill ; 
the same name was given to the outer gate in the mania, over which 
the aqueducts were carried. Several passages in Livy and Strabo 
(given below) confirm this, and the text of Frontinus cannot be 
reconciled with the existing remains in any other manner. Strabo 
says that the two roads, Praenestina and Labicana, began at this gate, 
and they now begin at the Porta Maggiore, in the exterior circuit, 
which being at least as old as the time of Claudius, as is proved 
by the inscription upon it, must have been in existence in the time 
of Strabo. Frontinus says that the Aqua Marcia enters Rome at the 
Porta EsquiUna, then passes under some high ground, and emerges 
on an arcade near the Porta Viminalis. The remains are distinctly 
visible entering Rome through the outer wall by the side of the 
Porta Maggiore, then passing underground, (where a part has been 
excavated in 187 1,) in the direction of the Porta di S. Lorenzo, all 
on the outer wall, and near that part of the arcade with the s/>ecus 
of the aqueduct upon it which was excavated in 1870. 

' Festus, s. V. Quirinalis. '< . . . ad moenia ipsa Romx popula- 

■ In this instance, as in some others, bundi regionc Porta* Esquilinx acces« 

there must have been another gate in sere vastationem atp-orum urbi per con- 

the outer ma^nia called by the same tumeliam ostcntantes." (Ibid. iii. 66.) 

name ; the words of Frontinus, com* ** . . . iisdem istis ferocibus animis 

pared with the existing remains, are egredissimi extra portam Esquilinam, 

decisive on this point The remains of aut . . . ex muris visite agros vestros.** 

the gate in the agger were destroyed in (Ibid., iii. 68.) 

makmg the railway. *'. . . media urbe per carinas Esoui* 

* Strabo, lib. ▼. c liL s. 7. See lias contendit ; inde egressus inter £s* 

Note C, at the end of this Section. quilinam CoUinamoue poitam posuit 

"''... postero die frequentis porta castra.'* (Ibid., xxvL la) 

£squili]ia...en)eUenmtpeais."(Livii "... lupus Esquilime porta in- 

Hist, jib. U. c. It.) gressus." (Ibid., xjuui. 26.) 
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74 Primitive Fortifications, [chap. i. 

It appears strange at first sight that the same name should be 
given to two gates, one in the inner wall, the other in the outer 
line of defence ; yet such must have been the case in Rome, and is 
still the practice in the Leonine City, where two gates, one in the 
inner wall the other in the outer wall, are both called Porta Ange- 
lica. Different names were also given to the same gate, according 
to circumstances. The great eastern gate of Rome, now called 
the Porta Maggiore, was called Praenestina by those going to Prae- 
neste, Labicana by those going to I^bicum, Esquilina by both on 
returning to Rome, as leading into the Esquiliae, the great burial- 
ground in the time of the Republic, between the Esquiline Hill and 
the eastern boundary. In the same manner the gate now called 
the Porta di S. Lorenzo was called Tiburtina by those going to 
Tibur, and Viminalis by those entering Rome and going to the 
Viminal Hill ; the meadows or gardens into which it immediately 
entered, between the hill and the outer boundary, were also called 
Campus Viminalis. From the inner Esquiline gate in the great 
agger^ (near the site of the great church of S. Maria Maggiore,) two 
roads diverged, one to the south-east going along the present Via di 
Porta Maggiore, and out of that gate ; the other to the north-east 
going by S. Bibiana, and out by the Porta di S. Lorenzo. Both of 
these old roads still exist, though in a very neglected state, and not 
passable for carriages. 

The Porta Chiusa, to the north of the Porta di S. Lorenzo, was 
on another road to Tibur through the Via Cupa, the shortest road 
from many parts of Rome, and the oldest road near Rome, cut 
through the rock to the depth of twenty feet, and unaltered, but 
also entirely neglected, and not passable for carriages. The aque- 
ducts go on to the Porta Chiusa and the Praetorian Camp. 

This line, along which the aqueducts were carried, is the highest 
ground in Rome, being on the main high ground from which the 
Quirinal, Viminal, and Esquiline, are only promontories, and this 
agrees with Frontinus ", who says they were carried on the highest 
part after they had entered the town. 

The Via Latina is now a bridle -road only, but the line it takes 
is well marked out by the tombs on each side of it, and it unites 
with the Via Labicana about seven miles from Rome, a little to 



■ **Oinn€Sftau8e diversa in urbero libra ''. . . dein Marc4, quae ad Hbnm 

perveniunt, inae fluunt qiuedam mlteroi- oollb Viminalis . . . fluentes ad Vimi- 

bus locis, et qusedam engi in ementiora nalem usque portam devenient ibid 

non possum, nam et coUe^"&c (Froo- nirsos emefgunu" (Ibid., i. 19.) 
tinus de Aquseductibus, lib. I c 17.) 
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the north of the Piscinae, at the junction of the roads from Marino, 
and Frascati, or Tusculuro. 

'' Then it [the Via Latina] is joined also by the Via Labicana, which begins 
at the Porta Esquilina, the same at which the Praenestina commences ; and leaving 
on the left this latter road and the Esquiline plain, it then proceeds for more 
than 120 stadia, and after approaching old Labicam, a mined colony situated on 
a height, it leaves this and Tosculum on the right, and ends at Pictse on the Latin 
way. This place is distant from Rome 210 stadia'" [about 25 miles]. 

X. Porta Querquetulana or Querquetularia. — There can 
be no doubt that there was an important gate in the valley between 
the Esquiline and the Coelian, near the present church of S. Cle- 
mente. The extremities of both these hills were covered with oak 
forests, and hence the Coelian was often called Querquetulana, and 
the Sacellum Quequetulanum is mentioned by Varro *. These oak 
forests are mentioned by Tacitus % and the gate also by Festus** 
and Pliny*. 

There is a semi-detached fort or horn-work to defend the entrance 
to this valley, with a tufa wall of the character of the Kings on the 
north side, and an arcade of the early Empire built up against it on 
the south, and the foss round three sides of it may still be clearly 
seen*. It is quite possible that there was in the original fortifi- 
cation another gate at the entrance to the valley, a quarter of a mile 
to the east of the wall of Servius Tullius. 

XI. Porta Ccelimontana. — This gate is mentioned by Cicero 
and Livy, and is supposed to have stood at the eastern end of the 
Coelian, near where three streets meet, first the Via di S. Stefano 
Rotondo ; the second fi*om the Quatro Santi Coronati ; and the third 
the Via di S. Giovanni ; the two last are modem, that is, made in 
the time of the Popes, not belonging to ancient Rome, but they all 
meet at the same point near the Lateran Palace. The Baptistery 
is built outside of this gate, and so outside the city, on the east side 



' Strabo, lib. y. c. ill t. 9. A Sta- tum intra muros Urbis juxta se habne- 

diom is about 200 yards. rit." (Sext Pomp. Fe»t cd. Od. MuclL, 

* *' Secunda; rei^onis Esquilinae . . . pp. 260, 261. ) 

Item Incus Larum, Querquetulanum sa- < ** Syh-anim certe distingueUatur in* 

cellum.** (T. Varro de Ling. Lat, lib. signibus. Fagutali Jovi etiam nunc, ubi 

iv. c 8. ) lucus fageus fuit : porta Querquetulana," 

* Tadti Annales, lib. iv. c. 65. &c (Plinii, lib. xvi. c. 15.) 

^ Festnt in voce Querquetulanae : ' This is now a cahard^ with shady 

"Qtterc|uetulanae ut reputantur signi- bowers formed in the niches of the time 

6cah Nymphae praesidentes quer(|ueto of Augustus ; to see the foss distinctly, 

vircscenti, quod genus sylvae indicant it is necessary to go up the steps into 

fuiise intra portam, que ab eo dicta the eaiden and look over the clii& on 

sit QttCfquetiuaria,'' &c " Querqnetu* the three sides, 
laria porta Romae dicta, quod querque- 
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of the fosSy which may be distinctly seen in the vineyard passing 
between the Coelian and the Lateran, with a cliff on each side of 
it, supported by a brick walL The gate was necessarily on the 
western side of the great foss, and on the Coelian proper; the 
Lateran was probably on the Coeliolus, and separated from the 
Coelian by the foss, across which the c^er or bank to carry the 
aqueducts was made, with the road from the arch of Dolabella on 
the top, and so the foss is in part filled up, and not apparent at 
first sight But under a part of the artificial bank of the road from 
the Santi Quattro is an arch and a path from one part of the 
Campana garden to the other, and under the bank itself is a tomb 
with reticulated-work of the first century, or not later than the time 
of the Emperor Hadrian. Another tomb of the first century, of 
a much finer character and more perfect, remains on the bank on 
the eastern side of the foss, popularly called the house of Verus, 
but really in all probability the tomb of the Lateran family*. 

The words of Cicero ' respecting this gate are very explicit, and 
mark the situation of the gate as being on the Coelian and near the 
Esquiline. 

" When I tell him to enter by the Porta Coelimontana, I would lay a wager that 
in his hony he would enter by the Esquiline.** 

Livy also refers to it, but does not indicate the site : — 

''And the gate Coelimontana was struck by lightning, and the wall round it 
damaged in several places'." 

XII. Porta Capena. — ^This gate was situated in the valley be- 
tween the Coelian and the Aventine, and near the southern end of 
the Circus Maximus; the line of the agger and wall in which it 
was situated is distinctly marked by the remains of the piers of the 
aqueduct which was carried upon it, and there are remains of these 
piers on both sides of the modem Via Appia at the point indicated. 
This subject is fully discussed in the account of the first Regio, which 
is named after it, and in the Chapter on the Aqueducts, under 
the head of the Aqua Appia, which passed over this gate. 

It is probable that there were two gates that bore this name, as in 
the case of the Ports Esquilina and Viminalis. The outer gate, 
now called Porta di S. Sebastiano, was long called Porta Capena, 

• See the Chapter on Tombs. cap. 23.) 

' "Cum ego Coelimontana porta in- *'*... et porta Coelimontana fiil- 

troissedixissem, sponsioneme,niEsqui- mine icU est, monisque drca multis 

Una intioisset, homo promtissimos la- locts de ooelo tactus." (Livii Hist., lib. 

cessivit" (Cicero, Oiatio in Pisonem, zzzv. c 9.) 
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and this was very likely a traditional name, for names are com- 
monly traditional. There may even have been a third gate of the 
same name at the junction of the Via Latina with the Via Appia, 
where Visconti and some of the Roman Antiquaries place the 
Porta Capena *" ; this name seems to have applied to a district called 
after the gate at the end of it 

XIII. and XrV. Porta Raudusculana and Porta NiEviA. — 
For the general position of these two gates we have the best pos- 
sible evidence ; the inscription on the Basis Capitolina places the 
streets named after these two gates in the twelfth Regio, called Pis- 
cina Publica'. They are also mentioned together in Varro^. 

As to the first, there can be no doubt that Raudusculana is the 
more correct reading, and that it was so called because it was of 
unpolished brass or bronze. The words of Varro agree nearly with 
those of Valerius Maximus ^, who accounts for the origin of the name 
by saying it was derived from a brazen or bronze head placed over 
the gate, and that Raudus was an old name for brass. 

There is reason to believe that the road from Ardea (Via Ardea- 
tina), after passing through the gate of that name in the outer cir- 
cuit, passed between the churches of S. Balbina and S. Sabba through 
the Porta Raudusculana. There is an important position for a gate 
here. The Via Ardeatina passed over the high ground under which 
the Thermae of Caracalla were erected. 

The second gate, or Porta Naevia, appears to have been in the 
valley between the Aventine and the Pseudo-Aventine, where the 
road from the Porta Ostiense meets those from S. Prisca and S. Sabba. 
At this point, by the side of the present road up to S. Prisca, which 
is on the mound or agger, a portion of the ancient foss-way remains 
open for the space of about a hundred yards from the comer ; about 
twenty feet below the level of the present road, which is on the 
aggtr, the foss-way has an old pavement, but medieval, not original, 

^That the principal gate of that name ^ "Deinde porta Kauduscula, quod 

was in the wall and agger of Servius serata fuit (es raudus dictum) ; ex eo 

Tullius between the Coelian and the in yeteribas mancupis {manuscriptis ?) 

Aventine, npon which the aqueducts scriptum, Raudusculo libram ferito. 

were carried, ^^as demonstratea by my Hinc pO|rta Lavemalis ab ara Lavemx, 

excavations in 1869 and 1871. By the quod ibi ara ejus deae.** (T. Varro de 

iUling up of the foss-way, the remains Ling. Lat, lib. iv. c 14.) 

are buried twenty feet dc«p. ^ '' Genudo Cipo Pnetori, paludato 

' vicvs PORTAB RVDVSCVLANAB. poTtam egiedienti. . . . Cujus tcsundo: 

— PORTA NAEVIA.. Fci gratia capitis effigies wnetp poft«», 

(Basis Capitolina.) qua excesserat indusa est: dictaque 

We cootider that the Vicus Nxvia Kaudusculana, quod olim «ra raudera 

formed the boundary of the Rcgio at dicebantur." (Valerius Maximus, Fact. 

the north-west comer. dictonimque mem., lib. v. c vL 1 4.) 
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this portion of the old foss-way having been preserved to give 
access to a stone quarry under the hill at the end of it This 
gate is described by Varro as being in the woods of the same 
name, where the goddess of that name also was worshipped '. The 
Porta Naevia is mentioned by Livy" as the gate from which the 
consul^ Lucretius, issued with part of the Roman army in the war 
with the Etruscans, so as to circumvent the enemy, who had crossed 
the Tiber. A body of soldiers were posted at the Collina gate to 
cut oflf their return to the river on the north of Rome, and these 
were to cut off their retreat on the southern side. The event is 
placed in the year of Rome 246 [b.c. 506]. It was probably 
at the head of the goige near the Priorato at the south-west 
angle of the Aventine. 

XV. Porta Trigemina. — The name of this gate is of frequent 
occurrence in the history and topography of Rome ; it was situated 
in the narrow strip of land between the Aventine and the Tiber, and 
is said to have had three arches, whence its name. One of them 
exclusively for the salt carts going to and from the salt-wharf 
and warehouse, a second for the emporium of general merchan- 
dise outside the city, the third for the general traffic The number 
of carts, or of pack-horses, laden with salt must have been very 
numerous, as they still are, notwithstanding the great decrease in 
the population of the city : as the country houses and villages for 
many miles round always depended on the port of Rome for 
their supply of salt, and it may have been necessary to devote two 
gates for this purpose, one for those going to the wharf to load, the 
other for those returning loaded. This gate is mentioned by Fron- 
tinus in such a manner as clearly to identify its situation ■. The 

* "Scqmtur Porta Nevia, ouod in whole slip of land between the Avcn- 

nemoribus Ncviis. Nevius enun loca tine and the Tiber was called some- 

ubi ea sic dicta, coluit*' (T. Varro de times the Salaria, from the salt wharf 

Ling. Lat, lib. iv. c 34.) and w.irchouse!> forming i^art of it, and 

■ **Consulum alter T. Lucretius porta Porta Trigemina from the gate in it. 

Nevia cum aliquot manipulis militum Or it may well be that there were three 

egressus : ipse Valerius Ca*lio monte double gates, that is, a gate with two 

cohortes delectas educit, hique primi arches, as in several of the other gates, 

apponiere hostl Herminius, ubi tumul- and that these were called the three 

turn sensit, concurrit ex insidiis, versis- Gemina, or twin gates. Frontinus says 

que in Lacretiom Etnisds terga cxdit that the reservoir at the mouth of the 

Dextra laeva^ue, hinc a porta Collina, Aqua Appia was at the Porta Trige- 

illinc abNevia,redditiis clamor. *' (Livii mina, ana at the foot of the CHmis 

Hist., lib. il c II.) Publidi (or Sublicii?). We find it in 

" The cave reservoir at the mouth of a cave near the southern end of this 

the Aqua Appia is very near the re- slip of land, near the Sublician bridge 

mains of the Soblictaii bridge, and and the salt-whari; and at the foot of 

Frontinus says this was at the PorU an ancient divus, or steep road for 

Trigemina. It seems probable that the horses only, sloping up the side of the 
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district in which it stands was called the Salaria. The wooden or 
Sublician bridge was in immediate connection with this gate, and 
one of the three arches may have belonged to the road that passed 
over that bridge. The Marmorata, or marble-wharf, was on the 
outside. The close vicinity of the gate and the bridge is incidentally 
mentioned by Aurelius Victor in relating the death of Caius Grac- 
chus •. There are some remains of the old gate of the time of the 
Kings and of the Empire in the wall by the side of the road, near 
a medieval arch in a building called Torre della Salaria, which 
crosses the road ^. 

Besides these gates there are others mentioned. The three gates 
of the Palatine, (i.) Porta Mugionis, (2.) Porta Romana, and (3.) the 
southern gate (unnamed), have been referred to, as also those of the 
Capitol, (4.) Porta Satumia, and (5.) Porta Stercoraria, under the ac- 
count of the respective hills. The gate, or as it is commonly called, 
(5.) the Arch of Janus, has been referred to. All these were within^ 
but distinct from the line oiencdfUe of Servius Tullius. 

There are two gates which should be named, which were between 
the eiueinte of the city and the Aurelian Wall, namely, the (6.) Porta 
Triumphalis and the (7.) Porta Navalis. 

(6.) The Porta Triumphalis, mentioned as the gate through which 
the triumphal processions passed on their entrance into the city«, 
stood, there is no doubt, somewhere in the Campus Martius. 

The only spot where remains are found which would answer to 
the purpose of such a gate is at the west end of the church of 
S. Angelo in Pescheria, and forming the entrance to the portico 

clifT in the garden of the monks of a templo Lunae desiliit, talum intorsit, 
S. Sabina, the lower part of it cut oflf et Pomponio amico apud Portam Tri- 
to make room for the roof of a "large geminam, P. Lsctorio in ponte Subli- 
warehouse." There are remains of a cio, persequentibus resistentc, in lucum 
tufa wall across this strip of ground Eurinn: per>*enit. *' (S. Aurelii Victoris 
close to the Sublician bridge, or to the dc Viris illustr., cap. 65. C. Gracchus.) 
medieval arch across the road, or about ^ See Kegio XIII., and Note D, in 
the middle of the space from the Forum the Appendix to thus Section. 
Boarium to the Marmorata ; there may ' That is to say the dty proper. As 
have been gates also at each end of the will be explained in the next section, 
slip. There were frequently several the wall of fortification was already ex- 
gates to defend the approach to an tended to the line afterwards occupied 
ancient fortress. At Maiden Castle, in by the u*all of Aurelian, but there is 
Dorsetshire, there are said to have been a line of streets running parallel to the 
nine gates at the principal entrance, foss, at the foot of the Capitol on the 
one in each of the ImuiIcs which remain, north side. This line probably follows 
the road being in the foss between the foss which marked the limits of the 
them, and the gates at the angles of the pomctrium of the city at that time. The 
zigzag approach ; such was not an un- portico of Octavia is in this line, and 
usual defence of the entrance to an the gate, if there, had no connection 
earthwork. with the fortification, and is therefore 
* " . . . ttbi mb Opimio Tictus, dum omitted from the list. 
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of Octavia. The remains^ consisting of an arch at each end, with 
five columns and a pediment on each side, shew an important gate- 
way ; moreover, it stands on the line of the Via Triumphalis. The 
questions connected with the references in ancient authors to the 
gate will be discussed in Regio IX. 

(7.) Porta Navalis. — This gate, Festus ' tells us, was named from 
the Navalia or public docks on the bank of the Tiber, and possibly 
the gate which stands near the south-west comer of the Aventine, and 
is now known as the Arco di S. Lazzaro, may be the gate in question. 
Precisely at that point a brick arch of the first or second century 
of the Christian era crosses the road under the Aventine, outside 
of the Porta Trigemina, but not on the road on the bank of the 
river that passes through that gate, which continues in a straight 
line along the bank to the Emporium, whereas this gate is on the 
branch road from the Porta Ostiense. Becker* brings forward a 
Catena of authorities to shew that the Navalia or Docks were in 
the upper part of the turn of the river, near the Campus Martius, 
where there is now a port in the river and a landing-place. But 
there evidently were also Navalia, or large mercantile docks for 
vessels coming up the river ^ which were not able to pass beneath 
the bridges, just as the chief port of London is ^^Aw London Bridge. 
The port at the upper end would be for boats which were of lighter 
draught, and especially for vessels coming down the river; but the 
more important docks must have been near the Emporium, at the 
foot of the Aventine, below the bridges. The gate was probably 
in the wall of the enclosure of the Docks and Custom-house. 

The following gates have been omitted from the list, either be- 
cause their sites are altogether unknown, or because there is reason 
to suspect they are rather misreadings. 

(8.) Porta Catularia. — ^This gate is mentioned by the Scholiast 
upon Suetonius \ in his life of Augustus, and said to be on one side 
of the Porta Triumphalis, the Porta Flumentana being on the other. 
The gate is also mentioned in the Epitome of Festus by Paulus 
Diaconus ", without any indication of the site, although from the 
mention of the sacrifices of the dogs, it is implied that it was without 
the city, and therefore not within the line oi enceinte. 

' " Navalis porta a vidnia navalium Catalarium." (Scholiast Suetonii ad 

dicta." (Sext Pomp. Fest in voce Aug. 100^ ap. Becker, p. 106.) 
Navalis^ ed. Odofr. Mueller, p. 179.) * "Catularia porta Konue dicta est, 

■ Becker, de Romae veteris Muris quia non longe ab ea ad placandum cani- 

atque Portis, pp. 95 — 97. culae sidus fmgibus inimicum nifis canes 

' "Porta Triumphalis media fnisse immolabantur,"&c (Sext Pomp. Fest 9 

▼idetor inter Portam Flnmcntanam et in voce Caiularia^ ed. MndL, p. 45.) 
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(9.) Porta Mscia or Metia. — ^This gate is mentioned by Plautus* 
twice, also by Paulus Diaconus in the Epitome of Festus '. It is 
supposed by the latter to derive its name from a castle on the Esqui- 
line, the seat of a family of that name mentioned by Livy ; but he 
evidently considers it as a doubtful matter, and mentions two opi- 
nions as to the origin of the name, which leaves both this and the 
exact situation open questions. Dyer considers this name to be 
only a false reading of Plautus, but the ground for this is not ap- 
parent Plautus, it will be observed, refers in one passage to the 
burning of bodies outside this gate, and in the other to the animals 
which seem to have been kept there ready for sacrifice. It has been 
considered to be another name for the Esquiline gate, as it was out 
in this direction where the refuse of the city was cast. At this time, 
however, the place for refuse was probably beyond the outer line, 
and in that case the Porta Metia would be the Porta Chiusa, to 
which no name has been given by the antiquaries ". 

(10.) Porta Lavemalis. — This gate follows next in order in the 
list given in Varro after the Porta Naevia and Raudusculana, and is 
therefore supposed to have been also on the Aventine. The name 
of this gate is said to be derived from an altar of the Latin goddess 
named Lavema *, which stood on the Aventine near to it 

There is a gorge upon the Aventine near tht^, western comer, at 
the upper extremity of which is the evident place for a gate. It is 
in the same great vineyard — formerly of the Jesuits, now of Prince 
Torlonia — as the private house of Trajan, and near to it, just to the 
south of the Priorato; this seems the most probable site for the gate 
in question. This position, however, docs not agree with the order 
of Varro, as according to this the Porta Raudusculana would be be- 
tween the two others, whereas this position of the excavated gate 

■ ** Face, Chaline, me ccrtiorem, torqucbantur homines Romano popu'o 

quid mens vir me velit. invisam fuissc contcmlunl." (I'auli 

**Cii.\i-. Ille eileix)! \ndcrc anlcntcin lii.oconi Epitome Koti. ) 

te extra jmriam Mcliam." " In ihc t»Kl map of Buflalini a fo>s 

(Plauti Casina, act. ii. sc 6.) is markctl wiih the southern wall exist - 

"Ca. Propera, quid stas? arces:»c ing just outsi«!e the Porta Chiusa, the 

ajjnos : audim quid ait Juppiter ? IViVtorian Camp forming its north si<le. 

•* Ps. Jam hie ero : venini extra There arc three letterings on it : one, the 

portam Metiam currendum est prius. ** Vivariolum" (implying a place where 

•* Ca. Quid eo ? animals were kept for sacrifice) ; "Sepul- 

'* I's. Lanios inde arcessam duos chrum commune," or common burial- 

cum tintinnabulis.** place; and ihinlly, ** Fossa in qiuim 

(Plauti Pscudolus, act. i. sc 3.) prujiciehant ossa cidaverum ustonim," 

' " Metia porta ea est <|uae nomen i.e. the foss into which they threw out 

a Metio Asthemio habet, qui pro peste the bones of the burnt bodies, 

scilata diis omnia quae novo vere nasce- * This goddess is mentioned by Ho« 

bantur et homines, ct pecora etiam ob- race : — ** Labra movet metuens audiri 

tulit. Sunt qui a Metio illo faKlifn^:o indchra I«ivcrr.a." (Horatii, Epist xvi. 

dictam jHirtam vclini, ct quuniam ibi lib. i. v. 60.) 
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82 Primitive Fortifications, [CHAP. I. 

leaves the Porta Naevia in the middle. In any case, the gate was 
probably rather a postern than a main gate of the city wall, as no 
important road seems to have passed through it, and no other author 
than Festus, so far as we are aware, mentions the gate. 

(11.) Porta Minucia. — This is mentioned by Paulus Diaconus in 
the Epitome of Festus ^, and said to be named from a sacellum^ near 
to it It is to be noted that a statue was erected to P. Minutius, 
prefect of Annona, according to Pliny « ; or a gilt figure of an ox 
erected, according to Livy**, in his honour outside of the Porta 
Trigemina, in acknowledgment of the service he had rendered to 
the Roman people in cheapening the price of com. There is 
a Minucia mentioned also in the Regionaries, as if in the Campus 
Martius*. The Porticus Minucia is also mentioned by Plautus. 
Whether the gate was in Regio XIII. or Regio IX., there seems no 
reason to consider it one of the gates in the line of fortification. 

(12.) Porta Fenestella. — The authorities for this name are Ovid' 
and Plutarch. Although apparently mythical at first sight, there 
seems to be reason for thinking that tradition had handed doi^Ti to 
their time the name of an actual gate. Ovid only briefly refers to 
the legend of Fortuna entering the palace by a window i^fenestra)^ 
whence the gate bears the name of Fenestella. Plutarch gives the 
legend in full. In the treatise De Fortuna Romanorum^ he gives an 
account of the numerous temples dedicated to her, and says : — 

" Servius Tullius, who more than any other king increased the power of the 
Roman peoj)lc, and adorned the State, . . . courted Fortuna, and from her re- 
ceived in return his kingdom, so that it was supposed Fortuna frequently visited 
h m, and entered his palace by a certain gate which ihry mnv call Faustdla •." 

In another treatise on Roman questions occurs the follo^nng : — 

** Why one ofthcgiUes of Rome was called Fenestella ^ for this signifies a vnndozi*, 
fUMr to '^K'hich is ivhat is called the * cella' of Fortuna \ Whether it is that Servius, 

•» "Minucia porta appcllata est, eo entry occurs in the Curiosnm VrNs : 

f|*.joil prv»\inKi cj»>ct s.iccllo Minuci.*' **J//>/w<v«7/// vcicrcm ct Krunientariam." 

(Paul, in Kcst.) In the Notitia this stands, "Minucias 

• **L. Minucius Augurinus qui Sp. duas, vciereni et Krumcntariam." 
Mcliuni coarj;ucrat, farris prctium m ' ''Nxtc domuin parva solita est 
trinis nundinis ad assem rcdcgit undeci- intrarc fenestra : 

mus plel>ci trilmnus : qua dc causa statua Unde Fenestella: nomina porta 

ei extra porlam IVij^cminaui a ix>pulo tend." 

Mi|>ecollata statula c>t." (Tlinii Nat (Ovid. Fasti, lib. vi. 1. 577.) 

Hist., lib. xviii. c. 4.) f Plutarchi Muralia, De Fortuna Ko- 

' ** L. Minucius bovc aurato extra manorum, cap. x. 
portam Trigeminam est donatus, ne ^ The Greek runs literally, "was 

i>!cl>e quideni iuvita, quia frumentum called Thuri?*, which signifies Fenestra^ 

Sla'lianuin, assibu» in modius sestima- near to which is what is called the 

turn, plebi diviMu" (Livii Hist., lib. 7>*tfAi«iix of Fortune." (Plutarchi Mo- 

iv. c 16.) lalim, Quarstioncs Romano.*, cap. xxxvL) 

* Under Regio IX. the following 
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being the most fortunate of kings, [was supposed to] derive his glory from the 
frequent visits of Fortuna through this window— or whether this is all fabulous — 
and that the name of the place has its origin from the circumstance that when the 
king, Tarquinius Priscus, was dead, Tanaquil, the wife of Servius, a virtuous and 
loyal lady, put out her head from this window to address the citizens, and so urged 
them that they elected Servius for their king." 

There being so many temples of Fortuna, they do not assist us in 
dctennining the site, but it seems dear that this gate must have been 
a postern to the palace on the Palatine, probably the same that is 
now called Porta Romana, near the Regia or Royal palace. It had 
therefore no place in the wall of Servius Tullius. 

(13.) Porta Libitinensis, mentioned by Lampridius*, was a gate 
probably in front of the Temple of Libitina, a goddess who presided 
over funerals. 

(14.) Porta Ferentina. — ^This gate is mentioned by Plutarch in 
the Life of Romulus, though it seems like a misreading ^. 

''Indeed, after those murderers were given up and punislied by both parties, 
their calamities visibly abated ; and Romulus purified the city with lustrations, 
which (they tell us) are yet celebrated at the Porta Ferentina *." 

In the gorge on the south side of the Coelian, between S. Stefano 
Rotondo and S. Maria in Domnica, there is evidently a very ancient 
road in a foss-way belonging to the Primitive Fortifications. The 
two springs under the south-west comer of the Coelian, supposed 
to have been those of the Camenae and of Egeria, are very near this 
spot, and may very probably come from a source in the hill above, 
which has not been noticed, and may have been called the head of 
the water of Ferentinae in the time of the Kings. 

(15.) A gate near the "Columnae Vipsance** is mentioned by 
Martial ", but from the context it must be the Porta Cnpena. 

(16.) Porta Agonensis is, as has already been said, considered by 
Festus to be the same as the Porta Collina. 

* "Galea ejus bis j")cr portam l.ilii- Inr un«krNU>o<l as mcaniii}; the com- 

tinensem elata est." {JEX, Lampridius munily «»f priois who dwell there, 
in Vita Commodi Antonini, c. 16.) * riuiarch's Life of Romulus. 

^ The passage in question rt-fors to ■ *• (Jua vicina nhiit Vipsanis Porta 
certain cities l^ing made tributar}* tr> Columnis. ' (Martial, iv. 18.) 

the " Ferentine Gate." It could only 
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APPENDIX. 
Note A. Porta Flumentana. 
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Note C. Fortification. 

There are strong reasons to believe that the Tarquins and Servius 
Tullius erected a double agger^ the inner one usually called the agger 
of Ser\ius Tullius, and an outer one, or wall of mmnte; and that 
the tiJi'O gates mentioned by Strabo and Frontinus were in this 
outer agger; the Porta Viminalis being the present Porta S. Lorenzo, 
and the Porta Esquilina the present Porta Maggiore. It seems im- 
possible to reconcile the passages of Strabo and Frontinus \i-ith the 
inner line, the %vall of the City proper, whereas they agree perfectly 
with the outer line (the Wall of Rome, as distinct from the City) 
in all respects. Nearly all the aqueducts entered Rome at the 
Porta Maggiore ; immediately >vithin that gate are large reservoirs 
for the water brought by the ^farcia, the Claudia, and the Anio 
Novus. An important branch of the Marcian goes to the Porta 
S. Lorenzo ; it is chiefly underground in the old bank on which the 
wall of the Empire is built, but emerges above ground, and is carried 
for a short distance on an arcade now almost buried, close to the 
Porta S. Lorenzo. This exactly agrees with the account of Fron- 
tinus and Strabo. 



Note D. Port of Rome. 

Just outside the gate is the Marmorata or quay for landing marble, 
still in use. This quay originally extended lower down the river, 
under the Emporium. Considerable remains, belonging to this, 
were excavated in 1866 and following years, on the bank of the 
Tiber, under one of the large vineyards of Prince Torlonia, in which 
the ruins of the £m]x>rium also stand. On this siK>t two fine marble 
columns, %\-ith the name of Trajan upon them, were dug up a few 
years since, just where they had been landed, probably at the time 
of his death. Just within the gate is the Salt-wharf or Salaria, where 
salt is landed and warehoused ; this wharf is near the upper end of 
the Port, which was bounded by a large iron chain across the river, 
probably to fasten the barges to, which in the rapid stream must 
have been very necessar)'. This great chain was carried upon large 
stone corbels strongly fixed in the cliffs on both sides of the river, 
those on the side of the city were in the tufa wall called the Pul- 
chntm Littus of the Kings. Unfortunately in this part a medieval 
house has been built over it, and the corbels are either entirely 
destro>'ed, or covered over and concealed by the house. On the 
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opposite bank, at the upper end of the Ripa Grande, and imme- 
diately above the remains of the wooden bridge or Pons Sublicius, 
the corbels remain ; three of them are perfect, and are carved into 
gigantic lions' heads ■ of Etruscan character, which are probably of 
the time when the port was made •. The middle of the three cor- 
bels has holes sunk on each side of it, but not carried through, pro- 
bably to let in a wooden pole on which to fix a chain or ropes on 
each side. In the outer corbels the hole is carried through, and is 
large enough to admit a man's arm, or a wooden pole. The corbels 
are of hard stone, about three feet square. The bank of the river 
just above the salt-works has always been called traditionally Poru 
Leone, although no one knew the origin of the name. 

■ They are often under water, and in ing their way alonf the bank in search 
the summer, when the water is low, had of a good point of view for the mouth 
long been so covered with brushwood of the Cloaca Maxima, nearly opposite 
that they could not be seen from the to them. Mr. Simelli was obliged to 
opposite bonk of the river. They were cut away the brushwood to get a photo- 
discovered by accident in February, graph of these corbels. 
iSiSd, by Mr. J. H. Parker, and his • B.C 195, A.V.C. 558; Livii Hist., 
phot(^[Tapher, Mr. Simelli, while grop- xxxv. 10, 41. 
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HISTORICAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 
PRIMITIVE FORTIFICATIONS OF ROME. 

[TAe numbers refer to Mr, Parkers Catalogtit.\ 



Those marked with • are from drawings, valuable for historical purposes, 
but not as photographs. 



FIRST PERIOD, A.U.C. 1 to 80(?), 
B.C.768— 720(?). 
The Palatine Hill. 
Plan and Sections of that HilL 

95^. 96*, 97* 
Walls— General View of the north-west 
comer of the Hill, shewing the tufa 
Wall of Romulus (?) against the upper 
cliff, with walls of the Republic and 
of the Empire built up against it and 
upon it. 106 

View of a portion of the tufa Wall 

separately, shewing the construction 
at the north-west comer. 105, 779 
«— Another part of the same Wall, 
with Guard Chambers of a Palace of 
the Caesars, and stairs built against it. 

"4 

— Remains of one of the unfinished 
Towers of Romulus (?) on the terrace 
at the north end. 145^ 

— Remains of another of the un- 
finished Ton-ers at the north end, 
shewing portions of the two side walls 
of tufa, with concrete wall of the Re- 
public, and brickwork of the Empire 
built upon them. 1453 

•»— Portion of another tufa Wall at 
the south-west comer of the Arx or 
Citadel of Romulus (?) (Koma Qua- 
drata)^ on the northern side of his 
great foss across the middle of the 
Pahitine Hill 2235 

— - Another portion of the same Wall, 
aAerwards used as tht podium or base- 
ment of a temple ; it stands upon the 
tufiBi rock at the edge of the foss on 
the northern side of it. 2253 



Walls— Fragment of the tula Wall on 
the southern side of the foss, afterwards 
used to support the side of a sloping 
paved road of the time of the early 
Empire ; this wall is much decayed. 

2295 

— View of the south-east angle of 
the Hill near the Colosseum, shew- 
ing the Scarped Cliff, with a Wall of 
the Ciesars built up against it 117 

Walls op the same Period, for 

comparison. 
Tusculum — The Acropolis, Scarped 
CliffsandGate. 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900 
Alba Longa— Scarped Cliff with Wall. 

1939* 

Ca\-e Reservoir of Water, under 

the Arx, with peculiar wells of conical 
shape. I940* 

^— Simibr Reservoir on the Pala- 
tine. 3^* 

Gabii— Scarj>ed Cliffs with Wall, and 
with the Modem Village, shewing 
the character of the Primitive habita- 
tions. 15S2 

Vohcrra— Etruscan Walls (under Santa 
Chiara). 2394, 2395 

SECOND PERIOD, A. I.e. 30-60(?). 

Wall enclosing the Palatine and 
THE Hill of Saturn in one City. 
(Dionysiuii, lib. i. c. 66.) 

Plan and Sections of the Hill of Saturn, 
aAerwards the Capitol. 1 19* 

View of the Tarpeian Rock. 120 

Plan — Shewing the site of remains of 
the wall extending from the north- 
east comer of the Hill of Saturn {then 

r- 3 87* 
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Photographs of Primitive Fortifications. 



viade the Capitol), part of it used to 
enclose the Forum of Augustus. 2962* 

Excavations in the Via di Marforio, 
1872, at the point of junction of the 
wall with the rock of the hill of 
Saturn. 2963» 

Tufa Wall of the Kings on the Eastern 
side of the Forum of Augustus. 881 



Scarped Cliffs, north-east angle of the 
Arx of the Coelian fortress, afterwards 
the Claudium, near the Colosseum. 

"3 

Scarped Cliffs at the southern angle of 
the Arx, the Promontory under the 
Villa Mattel. 124 

— North-east Promontory, under the 
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Photographs of Ptimitive Fortifications. 



Porta Capena was under the cliff of 
the Coeltan, and the Piscina Publica 
under that of the Aventine). Plan 
and Section of that valley, 632*. 
Interior of a tower of the Porta 
Capena, with the Aqua Marcia car- 
ried through it (and upon the arch of 
the gate). 7io» 

Views in the Pits dug in 1869 on the 
line of this agger^ with remains of 
the Aqueducts upon it 1 164, 

1165, 1 166, 1244, 2221, 2222 
Plans and Sections of this short 
agSer, II38», 

II39», II40*, Ii4i*f "42* 

There are remains of another short 
aggtr between the southern part of 
the Aventine (called the Pseudo- 
Aventine) and the northern part of 



that hill, which extends to the Tiber ; 
and the difis of that hill, with the 
• wall upon them (Nos. 140, 141, 790), 
forming part of the defence of the third 
City, or the City of Servius Tullius, 
on that side as far as the hill extended. 
The great tufa wall on the bank of 
the Tiber, called the Pulchrum Littus, 
was then the defence as far as the 
island. Another tufa wall, with a 
great foss in front of it, was then car- 
ried across from the bridge to the 
western side of the Hill of Saturn, 
afterwards the Capitol, the northern 
side of which was part of the defences 
of the second City. This foss can be 
tmced through the Ghetto and the 
fish-market, and part of the tufa wall 
on the bank of it remains under the 
Church of S. Angelo in Pcscheria, 
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SECOND APPENDIX TO PRIMITIVE FORTIFICATIONS. 



THE LUPERCAL OF AUGUSTUS, 

THE CAVE OF PICUS AND FAUNUS(?), AND OF CACUS(?), 

AND THE MAMERTINE PRISON. 



NOTICE. 
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of Dr. Gori and myself is very much the same as that of Dr. Nibby 
and Sir William Gell fifty years ago, when the original work on the 
Campagna of Rome, as written in Italian by Dr. Nibby, but at the 
suggestion, and at the expense of Sir W. Gell, was published in full 
in Italian in three volumes in Rome, under the name of Dr. Nibby, 
while the English translation and abridgment of it was published in 
London, under the name of Sir William Gell. I might have adopted 
the same plan, but I have thought it preferable to put both names 
to it : we have worked together cordially, and it is often difficult to 
say to which of us any particular part belongs. In the case of the 
Mamertine Prison especially : we descended into the cellar together 
for the first time at my request, and there saw the tufa %\'alls of the 
style usual in the time of the Kings of Rome, which led us to the 
conclusion that it must be part of the great Mamertine Prison. He 
was employed to examine the subterranean passage in 1867-68, and 
published an account of his explorations in a Roman Journal called 
// Buonarroti i^ and a few copies were printed separately. He gave 
an interesting and curious account of his adventures, in searching 
into this tunnel in company with his friend Signor de Mauro, an- 
engineer, who made an excellent plan of the prison and the tunnel. 
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THE LUPERCAL. 

- At the north-west comer oif the Palatine Hill, near the church of 
S. Anastasia, and at the comer of the Via de' Cerchi and the Via 
de' Fienili, is a subterranean cave-reservoir, partly natural and partly 
built It is covered by a vault faced with stucco, which has been 
richly ornamented, but a considerable part of this stucco has fallen 
down, owing to the vibration produced by the carriages in the Via 
de* Cerchi, a modem road which passes over it. 

A part of this cave was under, or very near to, one comer of 
the Circus Maximus, near the Carceres. In this cave streams of 
pure and fine water gush out of the rock in great abundance, and 
are collected in a specus, which conveys them to near the church 
of S. Giorgio in Velabro and the Janus Quadrifrons, where it falls 
into the Cloaca Maxima, and so into the Tiber. This stream is 
called Acqua Argentina ; the water is celebrated for its purity and 
for its medicinal qualities, which in the Middle Ages were considered 
as miraculous, as mentioned in the history of this church. 

The name is supposed by some to be derived from the pure 
and silvery appearance of the water, by others from the circumstance 
that it ran through the Silversmiths' quarter, as is shewn by the in- 
scription on the arch dedicated to Septimius Severus by the side of 
the church, and near the mouth of this stream. 

The present entrance to this cave is down a well at the comer 
of the Via de' Cerchi and Via de' Fienili, and it is now used as 
a mill-head for a modem mill bebii-een the source and the mouth ; 
from which cause, and from the falh'ng down of masses of the stucco 
of the vault which obstruct the course of the water and cannot easily 
be removed, it is often knee-deep in water. 

The situation of this cave agrees so exactly with the full descrip- 
tion of the Lupercal given by Dionysius of Halicamassus, and the 
casual notices of it by other classical authors, that it seems almost 
impossible to dispute its identity. Without pretending to discuss 
the question of the tmth of the legend of the wolf and the children, 
it is sufllident to say that this is the cave rebuilt by Augustus, and 
in which the priests of Pan bathed themselves before rushing into 
the circus for the Lupercal games. Dionysius, writing about the 
totiquities of Rome during the time of the Arcadians and their 

H 2 
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king Evander, before the arrival of iEneas into Italy, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the Lupercal. 

** But some luiTe written, of whom Polybins the Megalopolitan is one, that it 
[the Palatine Hill] was called so from a young man named Palas* who died 
there ; that he was the son of Hercules by Dyna, the daughter of Evander ; and 
that his grandfather by the mother's side, having raised a monument for him on 
the hill, called the place Palantium fixnn this youth. But I have never seen any 
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into it When they drew near, and perceived that the Tiber, swelled by con- 
tinual rains, had exceeded its natural bed and overflowed the plains, they came 
down from the top of the Palatine Hill to that part of the water that lay nearest 
(for they could adranoe no further), and set down the cradle upon the flood, 
where it washed the foot of the hill : the cradle floated for some time ; then, as 
the waters retired by degrees from the utmost veige, striking against a stone, it 
overturned and threw out the children, who lay crying and wallowing in the mud. 
Upon this a she-wolf that had just whelped appeared, and, her teau being dis- 
tended with milk, gave them her paps to suck, and with her tongue licked ofl* 
the mad with which they were besmeared. In the meantime, some shepherds 
happened to be driving their flocks to pasture (for the place was now become 
pasable), and one of them, seeing the wolf thus cherishing the children, was for 
some time struck dumb with astonishment and disbelief of what he saw. .... 
For there was not £sr off" a holy place, covered with a thick wood, and a hollow 
rode from whence springs issued : this wood was said to be consecrated to Pan, 
and there was an altar dedicated to that god : when she came to this place she 
hid herself This grove is no longer extant, but thi cave from wkenci tkifmHtain 
JUms is €9iUi§9mu to thi Palatmi buiUUngs^ and to be seem in the way that leads 
to the circus^ and near it stands a temple in which a statne is placed representing 
this incident; It is a wolfsmcHing two children^ thiy an in brass (or bronu)^ and 
0/ ancient worhmanship ; this place is said to have been consecrated by the Arca- 
dians, who, with Evander, formerly built their habitations there. As soon as 
the wolf was gone, the shepherds took up the children, and, as the gods seemed 
to interest themselves in their preservation, were very desirous to bring them up. 
There was among them an overseer of the king's swineherds whose name was 
Faustulus, a man of humanity, who had been in town upon some necessary 
business at the time when the deflowering of Ilia and her delivery were made 
public ; and after that, when the children were carrying to the river, he, going to 
Palantium, by divine appointment, went the same road with those who were 
carrying them ; this man, without giving the least notice to the rest that he 
knew anything of the aflair, desired the children might be delivered to him, and 
having received them by general consent, be carried them home to his wile, 
where, finding her just brought to bed, and grieving that the child was dead, 
he comforted her, and gave her these children to substitute in its room, inform* 
ing her, from the beginning, of all the drcumstancet relating to them. And 
as they grew up he gave to one the name of Romulus, and to the other that of 
Remus. When they came to be men, they shewed themselves, both in dignity 
and aspect and elevation of mind, not like swineherds and neatherds, but such 
as we might suppose those to be who are born of royal race and looked upon as 
the offiipring of the gods, and as such they are still celebrated by the Romans 
in the hymns of their country. But their lifo was that of herdsmen ; they lived 
by their own labour, and generally on the mountains in cottages of om story^ 
which they built with wood and reeds\ of which one called the cottage of Romu- 
lus remains even to this day, in the comer eu yon turn from the Palatine Hill to 
the Circus t which is preserved holy by those to whom the care of these thiiigs is 
committad, who add to it no ornament to render it matt august ; but if any 
part of it is faijuied either by storms or time they repair that Injury, and observe 
to icstore It as near as possible to iu former condition. IVhen Romulus and 

< Similar hots are ttHl inhabited by the Italiaa peasants, as mtj be seen I» 
the village amoi^ the ruins of Gabii. 
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Remus were about eighteen years of age they had spme dispute about the pasture 
with Numitor's herdsmen, whose oxen were stationed on tki Aventine HUl^ which 
is opposite to the Palatine Hill*, They frequently accused one another either of 
feeding those pastures that did not belong to them, or of appropriating to thetnsdvcs 
those that were common^ or anything else that offered itself From this altercation 
they had recourse sometimes to blows and then to arms. Numitor's men having 
received many wounds from the youths, and lost some of their people, and being 
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mentaiy on this passage, says that the Lupercal was ia the Circus 
Maximus *. 

The cave is divided into two portions, one thirty-seven yards 
long the other thirty-six, each rather more than two yards wide. 
The spectis is raised about a yard from the ground, and the course 
is cleared for the water from time to time by the Aquarii, or \>'ater- 
men. The ground has been filled up and raised considerably by 
the masses of stucco from the vault that have fallen. The water 
gushes out violently from the rock, as if it had been confined and 
let loose here, and it is not at all improbable that it is the same 
stream which descends first from the Coelian into the valley be- 
tween that and the Aventine, and then runs under the Palatine, 
and finds an exit here, follomng the same direction as the Marrana, 
but at a considerably lower level K 

The small channels in the cave are collected into one larger 
specusy which now forms the mill-stream, and runs into the Cloaca 
Maxima near the church of S. Giorgio in Velabro. During the 
barbarous period of medieval history the present street, called Via 
de' Cerchi, was made and was carried over the cave ; the old street 
at a lower level was buried, and was only discovered a few years since 
in the excavations made by the Cardinal Macchi, a part of which 
is now visible under the church of S. Anastasia. 

The cave has originally been richly ornamented, as is shewn by 
the stucco vault and a niche faced with Opus reticulatum in the 
north-east gallery opposite to a doorway of fine brickwork \ The 
rock has been cut at an early period, which may have been done 
by the Arcadians. Pausanias says ' that at that period there were 
numerous caves near the sea dedicated to the gods and used as 
temples, and he describes one of a^ round form as dedicated to Pan. 
This cave was probably the one here dedicated to Pan ; it was not 
actually under the Circus, but so close to it as to be naturally called 
/// the Circus. 

The sacred grove of trees with which it is known that this part 
of Rome \«'as covered in early time, has long since disappe£U'ed, 

' Servii Comment, ad lib. viiL 90, a bog near the present church of S. 

98, 143. Maria Liberatrice, evidently the Lake 

J There b another stream or spring of Jutuma, and the gulf of Curtius. 
at the same low level on the other side ^ See a description of the cave by 

of the Palatine, which was seen in an Signor Fabio Gori, in the " BuUettino 

excavation some years since, in front dclF Instituto di Corrispondenia Ar- 

of the ^te of the Famese Gardens, cheologica," May, 1S67. 
and which now runs down into the ' Pausanias, Descriptio Grsecisc^ lib. 

Cloaca Maxima in the Forum Roma- x. c. 32. 



num, but originally formed a bke or 
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but the situation near these water-springs seems a very natural one 
for the celebrated fig-tree (Ficus Ruminalis) under which the wolf 
was supposed to have nourished the new-bom infants. An ancient 
bronze sculpture representing the event is mentioned by Livy » as 
placed here when an altar was dedicated by the two Ogulnii, then 
Curules iEdiles, in the year of Rome 456 (b.c 296). This bronze 
wolf is perhaps the one now in the Museum called of the Con- 
servatori on the Capitol, before mentioned, and a bronze statue of 
Hercules found with it in the time of Vacca ■ is now in the Capi- 
toline Museum, on the opposite side of the square to the other part 
of the Museum, called of the Conservatorl Other persons ®, who 
received their information from those living at the time when the 
bronze objects were found, attest that they were found in a temple 
between the Scuola Greca (at S. Maria in Cosmedin, where is the 
Bocca della Veritk), and near the Circus, in the time of Sbctus IV. 
(a.d. 1 47 1 — 1484), with many other antiquities. Dionysius, in the 
passage already cited, says that this bronze group of the wolf and 
the infants was worshipped in a small temple near the Lupercal, 
and for this reason Fulvius did not hesitate to say that the image 
then found was the one dedicated by the i£diles Ogulnii at the 
Ficus Ruminalis. 

The most curious circumstance about this is that the wolf is of 
decidedly Etruscan workmanship, and a very good piece of bronze 
work of the usual stiff Etruscan character : the two infants are not 
at all of Etruscan character, but comparatively modem, evidently 
an addition to the original bronze wolf, and are by no means bad 
workmanship, but the easy flowing lines of the children do not 
agree with the stiff character of the wolf. 

In one of the excavations made in 1868 we found two doorways 
opening towards the Forum Boarium, near the small subterranean 
street a portion of which may be seen in the excavations under the 
church of S. Anastasia, and which originally passed by the side of 
the Circus Maximus, and was the road to it from the Janus Quadri- 
frons, which Signor Fontana, the architect employed there, stated 
that he has traced close to the cave going in that direction. These 
brick doorways are much covered with the lime deposit and con- 
cealed by pieces of terra-cotta and marble, and the earth brought 
here firom the excavations made at the Pantheum in the time of 

■ Eodem anna Antiq., p. 24 ; Marliani, AntiqtueRomx 

• Flaminius Vacca Memorie. Na 3. Topographia, lib. Iv. p. 78; FuIyius, 

* Julius Pomponiui Lctus, de Rom. de Uibis Antiq., p. 329. 
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Cresdmbeni ', and in the Forum Romanum under Pius VII. (a.d. 
1800 — 1823). These doorways have arches; they are 4ft. 6 in. 
ii-ide, and on the same height at present, the lower part being filled 
up to that level 

Before completing this account of the Lupercal, it should be 
mentioned that Dionysius and Plutarch describe the Lupercal games, 
and say that in their time the Roman nobles, the senators, and the 
consuls took part in them, such as Mark Antony, who performed 
the sacrifice in the Lupercal stripped naked, and then wrapping the 
skin of the animal sacrificed round his loins, he ran like mad 
through the adjacent streets, striking every one that he met, even 
ladies, who were often well pleased to be struck because this was 
supposed to give fertility*. 

" Antony, without intending it, gave Brutus and Cassius a pretence for their 
undertaking (the murder of Julius Csesar). When the Romans were celebrating 
the Lupercalia^ Csesar in a triumphal habit sat on the rostrum to see the race. 
Upon this occasion many of the young nobility and the magistracy, anointed with 
oil and having white things in their hands, run about and strike as in sport every 
one whom they meet. Antony was one of the number, but did not regard the 
usual ceremonies of the institution %" &c 

V Crescimbeni, Stato della Basilica of chambers and passages under the 

di S. Maria in Cosmedin, pp. 8 — 17. Themue of Caracalla Imve been en- 

Unfortunately the Pontifical workmen tirely choked up with earth within the 

long continued the same cheap but de- lost few years, that is, between 1850 

tesuble system, of filling-up the ancient and 1870. 

subtenmnean chambers with the earth ^ Dionysius, lib. i. c. 8a 

dug out in searching for statues. In ' Plutarch, in the Life of Mark An 

this manner the remarkable leries tony, pp. 187, 188. 
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THE CAVE AND SPRINGS OF PICUS AND 
FAUNUS— AND OF CACUS(?). 
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TIu Cave afut Springs of Picus and Faunus^ &c, lox 

Faun. Ovid gives " a vivid description of the groves on the Aventine, 
its caves and its water-springs, in the fable of the interview between 
King Numa and Jupiter, the king being assisted by Picus and 
Faunus, whom he had caught napping, and imprisoned to make 
them assist him. 

We have nothing to do with the origin of these poetical fabulous 
legends ; it is sufficient for our purposes to point out that in all pro- 
bability these writers of the first century knew of the existence of 
a cave under the Aventine with a spring of pure water in it, to which 
they applied the story, and that cave still exists, and is the only 
one on the Aventine Hill that has a natural spring of water in it, so 
that to this it must apply. 

This cave is situated between the Marmorata, or landing-place 
for marble, and the Salinse, or landing-place for salt, immediately 
under the Priorato, and a little to the west of S. Sabina. It has 
all the appearance of being the mouth of the aqueducts, and not 
less than five specus have opened into it, one of which still has some 
water running through it and in use. By a careful exploration and 
sending a man up Uiis specus, we found that after proceeding some 
distance into the hill it comes to an end in a large cave reservoir, 
in which there is a fine natural spring of water, but there is no 
aqueduct passing through it, and this is the water now in use. Two 
of the other branches or specus can only be traced for a few yards, 
and have long been dry. This cave was used as a reser\'oir for 
the aqueducts, but it is a natural cave, and was in use long before 
the aqueducts were made. Trajan's aqueduct was traced in 1855 * 
to another mouth under S. Sabina, about fifty yards to the north of 
this cave, but at a much higher level ; it is in the garden of S. Sabina, 
and the entrance to it has been built up because it was considered 
dangerous. The surplus water from that appears to have been 

* " Lucus Avcntino suberat, niger ilicis Vindaquc sopitis addit in arcta 

umbra, manus. 

Quo posses viso dicere, Numen incst. Somnus ut absccssit, pugnando vincula 

In medio gramen, muscoque adopertm tentant 

virenti Rumpere : pugnantes fortius ilia tenent. 

Manabat saxo vena perennis aqunc Tunc Numa, Di nemorum, fiactis ignos- 

Inde fere soli Faunus Picusaue bibebant. dte nostris, 

Hue venit, et fonti rex Numa mactat Si scelus incenis scitio abesse mea" 

ovem. (Ovidii Fasti, lib. iii. 295 — 310.) 

rienaqueodoratidi^ponitpocuIaBacchi; ^ See '* Mcmoire sur les Fouilles ex- 

Cumque suis antro conditus ipse latet ecutees k Santa Sabina (1855 — 1857)," 

Ad solitos veniunt silvestria numina par M. Descemet, Correspondant de 

fontes : rlnstitut Archcologique de Rome. From 

£t relevant multo pectora sicca mere. the ''Memoires de rinstitut" 410., 

Vina quies sequitur : gelido Numa pro- Paris, 1857, with Plan and Section. 

dit ab antro. 
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carried off by a vertical pipe of tcrra-cotta, which descends into the 
lower cave near the entrance. There can be no doubt that the 
lower cave was used for the mouth of the Aqua Appia, being close 
to the Porta Trigemina. A large specus^ coming from the south 
into our cave, was built up with solid masoniy, and we were not 
at first permitted to open it ; but it has since been opened^ and was 
the spams of the Aqua Appia, and this cave was the reservoir at 
the mouth of it. Such was the opinion of Piranesi, who gives 
a, view of the cliff at the entrance of this cave, and calls it the 
mouth of the Appian Aqueduct He also makes the clay soil in 
this cave his base line for measuring the height of the other aque- 
ducts, the Appia having been the lowest, according to Frontinus. 

The situation of this cave also agrees with that of the Cave of 
Cacus, which is mentioned by Solinus% as being at the Salaria. 
This cave is very near that place, which is well known, and still 
called by that name; it is the salt-wharf, where salt is landed, 
having been brought up the Tiber from the salt-pits at Ostia, which 
is as old as the time of the Kings. There is no other cave on the 
Aventine, and the same cave that was afterwards used for the mouth 
of the aqueducts may have been called the Cave of Cacus, as it well 
fits that legend, and also called the Cave of Picus and Faunus ; 
the natural reservoir of water in it agrees with all these legends. 
Remains of the Porta Trigemina have also been found on the same 
wharf. Frontinus mentions 7 that the mouth of the great aqueduct 
called the Appia was at the Porta Trigemina and the Salaria* 

' "Qui CSacus abitavit locom, cui ^ Frontinus de Aquaednctibus, c 5, 
Salinae nomen est, ubi Trigemina nunc et 22. See our chapter on the Aque* 
portse." (Solinns, lib. L c. 8.) ducts. 
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THE MAMERTINE PRISON. 

The great prison of the Kings of Rome, popularly called the 
Mamertine Prison, is among the earliest and most interesting struc- 
tures of this most interesting and most celebrated capital of the 
world. It had long appeared to us that the t>vo small chambers 
under the Church of the Crucifixion could not possibly have been 
the whole of this great prison, the only prison of ancient Rome, 
in which large numbers of prisoners were confined on certain oc- 
casions. Nor was it probable that a laige and important building 
of that eariy period would be entirely destroyed even to the founda- 
tions, as was commonly said. 

The fine arches of tufa, with the springing-stones of travertine 
in the small court called Vicolo del Ghettarello, called by Canina 
the Forum of Julius Caesar, are evidently part of some important 
ancient building ; they have not at all the character of the shops 
round a Forum, such as those still remaining in a ruined state 
behind the houses on the eastern side of the Forum of Trajan. 
It is true that the situation agrees with Canina's theory, they 
are at the foot of the Capitol under the eastern cliff, and opposite 
to the wall of Augustus on the western side of the Forum of the 
Caesars, but they were not shops \ The arches are of tufa, in large 
blocks, in the style of the Kings of the third period, the time of 
Servius Tullius, but have been used again when the upper part was 
rebuilt in the time of Tiberius. These are over the eastern wall of 
a series of large chambers 40 ft. long by 14 ft. wide, which can only 
be part of the original Prison of the Kings ; the Via di Marforio now 
separates them from the other part of the prison (called the Prison 
of S. Peter), long exhibited as the whole of it, consisting of ti^o 
small chambers. In the lower chamber is an ancient arch or door- 
way, long blocked up with rubble walling, apparently medieval. 
This arch opened into one end of a subterranean passage * lead- 
ing towards the laige chambers before mentioned. 

* I had long wished and endeavoured, * The part of the subterranean pajtsage 

in 1865 and 1866, to get into the cellars near the church had long been turned 

under these arches, but never could into a drain by the block ing-up of the 

succeed in doing so until 1 obtained old drain under it, and when the arch 

the assistance of Signor Fabio Gori, was first opened the smell from it was 

who found the ker for me the day to bad that the priests and people were 

after be was appliea to. quite driven out of the church above. But 
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The name of this prison is derived by some from a temple of 
MarSy by others from the name of the king Ancus Martius. Accord- 
ing to Festus ^ Mars was sometimes called Mamers, Mamertes, or 
Mamertus. It was originally built by King Ancus Martius, as stated 
by Livy«, and enlarged by Servius Tullius, who added what was 
called the Robur Tullianum, the un(5iergroimd chambers for the 
more dangerous malefactors, as mentioned by Lucretius ^ and 
Varro •, and Festus \ 

These undeiground chambers were also called Latomia or Lautu- 
mia^: the latter is only an old mode of spelling the saitie word, 
which signifies stone quarries, and it is probable that these chambers 



af^er a short time Signor Gori and his 
friend Signor de Mauro, the engineer 
who assisted him, succeeded in getting 
the obstruction removed from the old 
drain under the passage, and the open- 
ing was closed by an iron door to keep 
out the smell. The British Archaeolo- 
gical Society of Rome had thus done 
as much as they could afford, and suf- 
ficient for the strictly archaeological 
purpose of indicating what was there 
and what might be done. 

^ " Mamercus praenomen Oscum est 
ab eo, auod hi Martem Mamertcm ap- 
pellant" (Festus in v., p. 130, edit. 
MueUer.) 

" Tullianuro, quod dicitur pars quae- 
dam careens, Ser. Tullium regem aedi- 
ficasse aiunt.*' (Festus p. 356.) 

"Robur quoque in carcere dicitur 
in locus, quo praecipitatur maleficorum 
genus, quod ante arcis robusteis in- 
dudebatur." (Festus, p. 264.) 

" Curia locus est, uoi publicas curas 
gerebant . . . iisquc curiis singulis 
nomina Curiarum virginum imposita 
esse dicuntur, quas virgines ouondam 
Romani de Sabinis rapuerunt. (Festus 
in v., p. 49) 

This mention of the rape of the 
Sabine women in connection with this 
nvriff, or law-court, seems to agree 
remarkably with the first curia having 
been in the Capitolium, the great 
pnblie building erected for the united 
city immediately after that event, or 
perhaps over th«« subterranean chom- 
oers of the prison. 

* "Ingenti increroento rebus auctis, 

3uum in tanta multitudine hominum, 
iscrimine recte an perperam &cti con- 
iiiso, ladnora dandestina fierent, career 
ad terrorem increscentis audadte, media 
U rbe, imminens Foro aedificatur. ** (Livii 



Hist, L 33.) 

•* In order to suppress by terror the 
boldness which the vidous assumed 
from hence, and which gained ground 
continually, a prison was built in the 
middle of the city adjoining the Forum : 
and not only the dty, but the territory 
also and boundaries of the state, were 
extended by this king." (Livy, bk. i. 
c xxxiii.) 

' '* Career et horribilis de saxo jactu' 
deorsum, 
Verbera, camifices, robur, pix, 
lammina, taedse." 
(Lucretius, lib. iii. 1016, 17.) 

* "Career a coercendo, quod exire 
prohibentur. In hoc pars qute sub terra, 
TuUianuM^ ideo quod additum a Tullio 
rege. (Juod Syracusis, ubi (simili) de 
causa custodiuntur vocantur Latomix, 
et de Lautumia translaturo, quod hie 



qU4 

(T. 



|uoque in eo loco lapididnae luerunt" 
er. Varro de Lineua Lat, v. 32.) 
' Festus in v. Tullianum et Robur. 



» ** Per eosdem dies principes itto- 
lorum tres et quadraginta, inter quos 
Damocritus et (rater ejus erant, ab dua- 
bus cohort ibus missis a W. Acilio, Ro- 
mam de<lucti, ct /// Lautumias conjccti 
sunty (Livii Hist, iv. xxxvii. 3.) 

••About this time forty-three of the 
prindpal iEtolians, among whom were 
Damocritus and his brother, were 
brought to Rome by two cohorts, sent 
by Manius Adiins, and were thrown 
into the prison called Lautumix, or 
the Quarry." (Livy, bk. xxxvii. c. iii.) 

••LentuluSy who had been consul, 
and was then in his second praetorship, 
Ceth^gus, and several others of great 
note, were, by the consul's order, under 
the authority of the senate, put to death 
in prison." (Velldos Paterculus, bk. ii. 
c. xxxiv.) 
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were made originally in the old quarries of the tufa, which had been 
dug out of the hill to build the walls. These were the " condemned 
cells'* of the prison, that is, the cells for those condemned to death, 
as in a modem prison. Perhaps a better idea of the importance 
of this prison will be obtained by mentioning a few of the more 
celebrated persons who have been confined in it 

The first whom we find mentioned by Livy** is Manlius(A.u.C37o^ 
B.C. 382), who had defended the Capitol against the Gauls, but had 
afterwards been accused of sedition, and was then confined in this 
prison until he was ultimately condemned, and cast from the Tar- 
peian rock, then the usual place of public execution. This place 
was probably near the western comer of the rock, so that the bodies 
might be thrown out of the city into the great foss, and near to the 
Tiber. The foss being 20 ft deep in addition to the height of the 
rock itself, made the fall more certain to produce instant death. 
This ancient foss surrounded the Capitoline Hill on all sides, when 
it was a separate fortress called the Hill of Satum. 

In the year of Rome 558, or b.c 194, Quintus Pleminius, who had 
been committed to prison for many offences against the laws, en- 
deavoured to set the city on fire in several places, in order that in 
the confusion he might escape. He was detected and convicted, 
and ordered to be confined in the lowest prison, or Robur Tullianum, 
and executed. 

Appian relates that the Conspirators, with Gracchus and Ful- 
vius, were confined in this prison by order of the Consul Opimius. 
Sallust also states that several of the Conspirators, with Catiline 
(b.c. 55), were imprisoned by order of Cicero, and were strangled "in 
Carcere Tulliano.** 

" When the senate, as I have stated, had gone over to the opinion of Cato, the 
consul, thinking it best not to wait till night, which was coming on, lest any new 
attempts should be made during the interval, ordered the triumvirs to make such 
preparations as the execution of the conspirators required. He himself, having 
posted the necessary guards, conducted Lentulos to the prison ; and the same 
office was performed for the rest by the praetors. 

••There is a place in the prison, which is called the Tullian dungeon, and 
which, after a slight ascent to the left, is sunk about twelve feet under ground. 
Walls secure it on every side, and over it is a vaulted roof connected with stone 
arches ; but its appearance is disgusting and horrible^ by reason of the filth, dark- 
ness, and stench. When Lentulus had been let down into this place, certain 

^ •• On Manlius being thrown into lecting their hair and beard, dejectedly 

prison, it appears that a great part of flocked about iu gates." (Baker*s Livy, 

the commons put on mourning, and blc vL c xvi. p. 223.) 
that great nnmoers of the people, neg- 
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men, to wliom orders had been given, strangled him with a cord. Thus this 
patrician, who was of the illustrious family of the Comelii, and who had filled 
the ofHce of consul at Rome, met with an end suited to his character and conduct. 
On Cethegus, Statilius, Gabinius, and Coeparius, punishment was inflicted in 
a similar manner *." 

SifaXy king of Numidia, was imprisoned here at the time of 
the triumph of Scipio Africanus. Perseus, king of Macedonia, 
by Paulus iEmilius. Jugurtlia, king of Numidia, and forty-three 
iEtolian princes were imprisoned here at the same time, as stated 
by Livy, after the conquest of their country by Scipio Africanus, 
about two centuries before the Christian era\ According to 
Plutarch, Vercingetorix, chief of the Gauls, was first thrown into 
a bath of icy coldness, and then starved to death in this prison, 
in the time of Julius Caesar ; and Simon, a captain of the Jews, was 
put to death here after having been exhibited in the triumph of 
Vespasian and Titus, as we are told by Josephus*. Valerius Maxi- 
mus ■ also relates that the body of Q. Caepio, torn by the hands of 
the executioners, was exhibited on the steps, to the horror of the 
people in the Forum Romanum. Under the tyrant Tiberius, two 
of the principal officers of the Empire, Sabinus and Sejanus, were 
confined and executed here under circumstances of atrocity. They 
were beheaded, and their bodies exposed on the Gemonian steps, 
or steps of horror, which could only be the steps leading from the 



* " Postquam, nt dixi, senatus in 
Catoms sententiam discessit, consul, 
optumum factu ratus noctem quae in- 
stabat antecapere ne quid eo spatio 
novaretur, tresviros quae ad subplicium 
postulabat parare jubet : ipse praesidiis 
dispositis Lentulum in carcerem dedu- 
dt : idem 6t ceteris per pnctores. Est 
in carcere locus, quod Tullianum ad- 
pellatur, ubi paululum ascenderis ad 
lapvam, drdter duodecim pedes humi 
depressus. Eum muniunt undiquc na- 
rietes atque insuper camera lapidcis 
fomidbus juncta, sed incultu tenebris 
odore foeda atque terribilis ejus facies 
est In eum locum postquam demissus 
est Lentttlus, (vindices rerum capito* 
Uum) quibos pneceptum erat laqueo 
gulam fregere. Ita ille patridus ex 
gente clarisinima Comeliorum, qui con- 
sulare imnerium Roma! habuerat, dig- 
num moribos factisqne suis exitium vitae 
invenit De Cethego Statilio, Gabinio, 
Csepario eodem modo subplicium sump- 
tnm est." (Gai Sallustii Ciispi, De Ca- 
tilioK ooDJttratione» c 5c) 

^ *' The conchisioo of the Jm^rtAitu 



War is quite as abrupt as that of the 
Conspiracy of Catiline, Jugurtha, being 
conveyed to Rome, was led in triumph, 
with his two sons, bv Marius. But the 
humiliation whidi he experienced on 
that occasion, was more than his 
haughty spirit could endure, and he 
lost his senses before the termination 
of the procession. He was then led to 
the Tullian duttgeon^ the same into 
which the accomplices of Catiline were 
afterwards thrown, and precipitated, 
with great ignominy and violence, to 
the bottom of it. In his descent, he 
is said to have exclaimed, 'Heavens 
how cold is this bath of yours !' He 
survived, according to Plutarch and 
others, six days. See Plutarch's Life 
of Marias. Eutrop. iv. 11 seq. Eutro- 
pius, however, says that he was strangled 
m prison." Watson's Sallust, Lond. 
1801, p. 214. 

' Jo^hus de Bello Judaico, lib. viL 
c 5, 

■ Valerius Maximus, Epist., lib. vl 
€.9. 
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Curia or Senaculum, the highest law-court, to the great public 
prison". We are expressly told that the conspirators were con- 
demned by the Senate assembled in the Temple of Concord, which 
has been shewn to have been the entrance to the Senate-house 
behind it, the passage leading under the platform on which that 
temple stood, and the decrees of the Senate were publicly announced 
from the steps of this temple. 

The Emperor Vitellius was confined here by his rebellious soldiers, 
and beheaded on the Gemonian steps*. "Dio Cassius' relates, 
that Sejanus, after sacrificing in the Capitolium, wished to descend 
into the Forum ; his attendants found that they could not pass by 
the usual way on account of the crowd, and therefore turned by 
the way that leads to the prison, and so descended by the Ge- 
monian steps." That is, instead of passing by the usual way that 
descends on the western and southern sides of the great public 
building that contains the Tabularium and other offices, they were 
obliged to pass on the northern and eastern sides of it, and descend 
by the steps towards the prison. 

These are only a few instances out of many in which this cele- 
brated prison is mentioned. Soon after that period the prison was 
repeatedly filled with the Christians who refused to obey the laws 
imposed by the Pagan priesthood ; many of them afteniards were 
martyrs, including SS. Peter and Paul, according to the legends of the 
Churchy although we have no contemporary evidence of the history of 
these martyrs. The latest historical mention of this prison that we 
have met with is in a.d. 368, when a malefactor called Doriforianus, 
who had been imprisoned here, was taken out of the prison by 
order of the emperor, and tormented to death outside of the city. 
We are expressly told by Juvenal, that this was the only prison in 
Rome. Livy also says that robbers and other malefactors were 
confined here. It is evident also from the Digest of the Laws of 
the Empire, that this prison was by no means used for political 
offenders only. It is obvious therefore that it must have been 
a large prison, very much larger than the two small chambers ex- 
hibited as the prison of S. Peter. 

The following Christian martyrs are mentioned in the legends of 
the Church as having been confined in this prison : — SS. Peter and 
Paul; Processus and Martinianus, keepers of the prison, baptized 

* Dion Cassiiis, lib. Ivii. c xl ; called only by Suetonius and Tiberius, 61, and 

also Gradus Gemonii by Pliny, Nat Tacitus, Hist., lib. iii. c. 74. 

Hist., Iviit c 40 ; Scalae Gemonio: by * Dion Cassias, lib. Ixv. c. 21. 

Valgus Maximus, L vL 3,3 ; Gemonix r Cassio Dionis Hist., lib. IviiL c. 5. 
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by S, Peter, with forty-seven prisoners ; Palmatius, the consul, im- 
prisoned by Alexander Severus, because he had become a Chris- 
tian ; Pope Sixtus II. ; the deacons Felicissimus, Agapitus, Mar- 
cellus, Abondantius, and Sisinnius;. Lorenzo, or Laurentius, the 
acolyte ; the priests Eusebius, and Abondius ; also Maximus, Hip- 
polytus, Geminianus, Hadria, Paulina, Neo, Maria, Ciriacus, Largus, 
Smaragdus, and Crescentianus, with their wives Daria and Crisanta, 
the widow Lucia, and many other martyrs ^. 
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di Marforio, in the direction of the tomb of Bibulus, but how far 
it goes it is impossible to tell without continuing the excavations, 
which would be difficult and expensive. The municipality of Rome 
took the matter up to some extent, and went to considerable ex- 
pense in making a new drain to cany off the water into the Cloaca 
Maxima in another branch. They may perhaps continue this in- 
teresting exploration when their funds permit Rome is under- 
mined in many parts with subterranean passages and old aque- 
ducts. The construction of this passage is quite Etruscan, and 
exactly the same as that of the original parts of the Cloaca Maxima, 
recorded to have been built by the same king. The vault is built 
of squared stones, it is not semi-circular, but semi-hexagonal, a 
mark of early construction. 

One object of this passage originally was to enable the aquarii^ 
or water-men, to keep the drain clear; by lifting up one of the flag- 
stones which separate the passage from the drain under it, they 
could remove any obstruction. Another use of this passage pro- 
bably was to drag along the bodies of persons strangled in the 
prison, and throw them into the Cloaca Maxima, to which this 
passage leads; the bodies would then float down into the Tiber 
without being seen. Strangling in prison privately those con- 
demned to death was the custom of the Romans, instead ot 
hanging them publicly. 

The two chambers called the " Prison of S. Peter" are now under 
the church of S. Joseph, in which is a chapel of the Crucifixion, and 
that name is sometimes given to the church. They were originally 
at the north-east comer of the Forum Romanum, and almost touch- 
ing the eastern side of the Temple of Concord. This part of the 
great prison seems to have occupied the west side of a quadrangle, 
of which the south side was open to the Forum, on the north side 
was the main body of the prison, and on the east side another 
part of it, on the wall of which stood a statue of Oceanus, called 
also Marforio, from which the street is named*. The site on 
which it stood or reclined is marked by an inscription placed 
there when it was removed \ Of the two small chambers called 
the '* Prison of S. Peter," the lower one is circular, and is partly 

* The statue is now in the Capito- by the Pontifical authorities, and used 
line Museum (Na 1668 of our photo- for a fountain at the foot of an obelisk 
graphsX ^'^ ^ QuirinaL It was in front of the 

• The block of granite which served houses Na 99, Via di Maribria 
lor a base to this statue was removed 

I 2 
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cut out of the tufe. rock, and lined on one side with slabs of traver- 
tine. Another side is built of the large blocks of tufa of the time 
of the Kings, the vault between the two chambers is of travertine. 
The upper chamber is oblong, and is built of the stone of the 
Kings, the vault above it is of travertine, or some say of peperino ; 
it is not easy to get at it to see, but it is evidently not of tufa, and 
not original, but part of the rebuilding. On the cornice in front of 
the upper chamber is the inscription, with the names of the consuls 
of the time of Tiberius •, when it was rebuilt ; but the walls of the 
underground chambers being considered as foundations only, were 
not altered. The flight of steps from the upper to the lower 
chamber is modem or medieval 

We have long known that many of the cellars under the Capitol 
are made in old stone quarries, and it seems possible that nearly 
the whole of these were at one period made part of the great 
prison, and that the crypt under S.Nicolas in Carcere was con- 
nected by one of these subterranean passages with the rest of the 
prison. This is, however, another doubtful question, there is no 
evidence of a prison there except the name ; the church is made 
out of three ancient temples, and what is now the aypt of the 
church was originally only the floor of the temples, with the pas- 
sages between them. There is mention in ancient authors of three 
temples under one roof in the Capitol, and it is quite possible that 
these three temples were so close together that they were covered 
by one roof, as they now are. This site, now the church of S. Ni- 
cholas in Carcere, may have been within the wall of the Capitoline 
fortress on the north-west, as those of Concord and Saturn were 
on the south. But although the Acta Martyrum cannot be traced 
further back than the ninth century, and the works of Baronius, of 
Surius, and others grounded upon them cannot therefore be cited 
as authorities to English readers, they at least shew the belief of 
their time respecting the great prison, and that belief was probably 
well founded. 

The principal chambers of the prison that now remain are cellars 
under houses in the Via di Marforio, Nos. 39, 40, 42, and in the 
Vicolo del Ghetterello, at the back of them« These chambers 
are each forty feet long, and fourteen wide, they are much divided 
by modem and medieval walls and stairs, but the original con- 
struction of the large blocks of tufa clearly distinguish the original 
walls from all the additions. Calpuroios Flaccus, writing in the 

■ C . VIBIVS . C . F . RVFINVS • M . COCC£IVS . NE&VA . COS . EX . S • C . 
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third century, mentions the large stones in a description of the 
prison as he saw it *. These chambers are sixty feet above the level 
of the sea, but not much above the level of the Tiber at Rome, 
and they were all full of water at the time of the great flood in 
187 1. The present vaults are brick, of the time of the Empire, 
and there is an opening in the vault of each chamber for letting 
down prisoners and provisions ; there is no original staircase. Two 
of the chambers have a sort of triangular apse at the end, divided 
by the wall of partition, which runs into the centre of the triangle, 
this is supposed to have been for some purpose of torture. TTiis 
floor has been raised about six feet by filling it up with earth, with 
a bed of plaster on the top, and the upper floors were raised in 
the same proportion, the put-log holes for the beams remain visible 
in the walls. This raising of the level was probably done in the 
time of Tiberius, when the prison was rebuilt, in order to make the 
floor high enough to be above the ordinary floods of the Tiber, or 
the land-springs which abound in Rome, and are high in the spring, 
low in the stutumn and early ii-inter. The prison has evidently been 
more extensive, we have not been able to find any external walls. 

Velleius Paterculus mentions a stone bridge at the gate of the 
prison, against which the son of Falvius Flarius knocked his head 
and killed himself; this was probably over the steps, and carried 
a passage from one part of the prison to the other. 

The Robur Tullianum seems to have been an addition to this 
prison ', and only one wall of it remains visible ; this is distinguished 



* Calparnius Flaccus in Declamat Maxima, near the Basilica Tnlia. In 

iv. apud Gori, p. 8. the direction towards the Vicolo del 

' The curiosity of Signor Gori and GhettarcUo, the passage was much 
his friend Signor Ernest de Mauro was chokett up. The excavations made in 
further excited by the popular story the spring of 1873 in the Via di Mar- 
that there is an underground passage forio. towards the northern end of it, on 
from this pri.sun lo the catacunih of ihc ritlgc thai cro'.>cs the street there, 
S. Sebastian, abuut five miles distant, bhcwol that the |»as>age <lid not cx- 
This made them explore all the pas- tend to that point, as we arrived at the 
sages as far as possible, but thev could tufa rock. \Ve found the junction with 
trace them only to the Cloaca Maxima, the Capitoline rock of a wall of the 
as might have been expected, llie early Kings, (^ing across the valley 
legend probably originated from the or creat loss m Uie direction of the 
custom of bringing the relics found in small street at the south end of the 
the catacombs into the city in the eighth Fontm of Trajan, and to the great 
and ninth centuries, and building crypts \Yall of the Kings, which formed the west 
under the churches to receive tliem, side of the Fontm of Augustus. There 
which were called by the old name of woukl naturally have been an inner 



Catacomb*. They did, however, trace foss within the agger that forms the 
the sabtenanean passage so Cur as to ridge, and it is probable that the pas- 
hear over their heads the rolling of sage terminates there. The peat pri- 
the carriages in the Via deUa Con- son was between the Capitofium and 
solaxione before they reached the Qoaca the Forum of Julius Oesar, but od the 
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by the holes left by the iron clamps, as usual in the walls of that 
king (the third period of the Walls of the Kings); it is separated from 
the other wall by a straight vertical joint, and the arches above in 
the Vicolo del Ghetterello were evidently rebuilt of stones taken 
from other portions of that prison. 



low level ; it may, however, very well 
have been ft loft^ building and mas- 
sive, such as Vitrovius mentions as 
an ornament to the north end of the 
Forum. It would also naturally be iso- 
lated, and would have a street or pas- 
sage all round it, probably at the low 
level of the foss. The very early drain 
and passage over it probablv followed 
the hne of the foss under the eastern 
side of the Capitoline Hill, and would 
turn directly east when it arrived at 
the inner foss of the great agger. The 
Via di Marforio is considered by the 
load antiquaries as very ancient, but 



this can hardly have been the case 
along its whole course, as it crosses over 
the ag^er and over the foss, on each 
side of It At its north side the Forum 
of Trajan extended to that point, as is 
shewn by the existing remains in the 
celhurs under the houses on the eastern 
side of the street The tomb of Bibulus 
had also originally stood alone in an 
open space, as is shewn by the inscrip- 
tion, being repeated on two sides, and 
probably on all sides; it is now built 
mto a house, and the lower part of it 
forms a cellar. 
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RoMxn-us. Boys nxhitured by Wolves. 

In Major-General Sir W. H. Sleeman's "Journey through the 
Kingdom of Oude in 1849-50 »,*' there are several well-authenticated 
instances of boys having been carried off by wolves and nurtured 
by them, but in all these cases the boys seem to have become quite 
wild beasts, with the same habits as the cubs of the wolves with 
whom they had been brought up. They always preferred raw meat, 
and could not be taught to speak or to understand anything as 
human beings. These cases, therefore, only so (ar bear out the 
l^end of Romulus and Remus as to shew, that it is possible for 
infants to be carried off and nurtured by wolves. The same l^end 
of the ii-ild man of the woods occurs in many other countries and 
at various periods. The story of Valentine and Orson is a nursery 
tale, and there must be some foundation for the story. But we have 
no authenticated instance of a child so nurtured having afterwards 
become a great man, and shaken off entirely the wild-beast character. 
This cannot be considered to go farther than to shew that the 
Roman legend m\^X possibly be true. It is quite evident that Livy 
did not believe it, and the rejection of this legend does not in 
the slightest degree affect the history of Roma Quadrata or of the 
Kings of Rome. The first book of Livy is as good a history of the 
period as could be obtained at the time he wrote it The recent 
vindication of it by Mr. Dyer* against Professor Seeley is very satis- 
factory. No one has more carefully studied the subject than 
Mr. Dyer. 

The following extracts from Sir W. H. Sleeman's Journey will 
be interesting to those who are anxious for information on the 
subject : — 

*' Wolves are nnmeroiis in the neighbourhood of Sultanpoor, and, indeed, all 
along the banks of the Goomtee river, among the ravines that intersect them ; 

* "A Journey through the Kingdom of K.CB., resident at the Court of Luck- 

Ottde, in 1849—1850, by direction of now." In two volumes. Crown 8vo. 

the Right Hon. the Earl of Dalhousie, (London : Richard Bentley. 1858.) 

Govemor-GeneraL With Private Cor- ^ A Plea for Livy, with Critical Notes 

respondence relative to the Annexa- on his first book, by T. H. Dyer. Lon- 

tion of Oude to British India, &c don, 1873. 
By Major-General Sir W. H. Sleeman, 
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and a great many children are carried off by them from towns, villages, and 
camps. It is exceedingly difficult to catch them, and hardly any of the Hindoo 
population, save those of the very lowest class who live a vagrant life, and bivouac 
in the jungles, or in the suburbs of towns and villages, will attempt to catch or 
kill them. All other Hindoos have a superstitious dread of destroying or even 
injuring them ; and a village community within the boundary of whose lands 
a drop of wolfs blood has fallen believes itself doomed to destruction." — 
(pp. 206.7.) 

"There is now at Sultanpoor a boy who was found alive in a wolfs den, near 
Chandour, about ten miles from Sultanpoor, about two years and a-half ago. 
A trooper, sent by the native governor of the district to Chandour, to demand 
payment of some revenue, was passing along the bank of the river near Chandour 
about noon, when he saw a large female wolf leave her den, followed by three 
whelps and a little boy. The boy went on all fours, and seemed to be on the best 
possible terms with the old dam and the three whelps, and the mother seemed to 
guard all four with equal care. They all went down to the river and drank with- 
out perceiving the trooper, who sat upon his horse watching them. As soon as 
they were about to turn back, the trooper pushed on to cut off and secure the 
boy ; but he ran as fast as the whelps could, and kept up with the old one. The 
ground was uneven, and the trooper's horse could not overtake them. They all 
entered the den, and the trooper assembled some people from Chandour with 
pickaxes, and dug into the den. When they had dug in about six or eight feet, 
the old wolf bolted with her three whelps and the boy. The trooper mounted and 
pursued, followed by the fleetest young men of the party ; and as the ground over 
which they had to fly was more even, he headed them, and turned the whelps and 
boy back upon the men on foot, who secured the boy, and let the old dam and 
her three cubs go on their way. ' 

" They took the boy to the village, but had to tie him, for he was very restive, 
and struggled hard to rush into every hole or den they came near. They tried to 
make him speak, but could get nothing from him but an angry growl or snarL 
He was kept for several days at the village, and a large crowd assembled every 
day to see him. When a grown-up person came near him, he became alarmed, 
and tried to steal away ; but when a child came near him, he rushed at it, with 
a fierce snarl like that of a dog, and tried to bite it. When any cooked meat was 
put before him, he rejected it in disgust ; but when any raw meat was offered, he 
seized it with avidity, put it on the ground under his paws, like a dog, and ate it 
wiih evident pleasure. lie wouUl not let any one come near him while he was 
eating, but he made no ubjectiim to a dog coming and sharing his food with him. 
The trooper remained with him four or five days, and then returned to the 
governor, leaving the boy in charge of the Rajah of Hasunpoor. He related all 
that he had seen, and the boy was soon after sent to the European officer com- 
manding the First Regiment of Oude Local lalantry at Sultanpoor, Captain 
Nicholetts, by order of the Rajah of Hasunpoor, who was at Chandour, and saw 
the boy when the trooper first brought him to that village. This account is taken 
from the Rajah's own report of what had taken place. 

"Captain Nicboletu nude him over to the dMige of his servants, who take 
great care of him, but can never get him to speak a word. He is very inoffensive, 
except when teased. Captain Nicholetts says, and will then growl snrlily at the 
perK>n who teases him. He had come to eat anything that is thrown to hin, bat 
always prefers raw flesh, which he devours moat greedily. He will drink a whole 
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pitcher of batter-milk when put before him, without seeming to draw breath. He 
can never be induced to keep on any kind of clothing, eren in the coldest weather. 
A quilt stuffed with cotton was given to him when it became very cold this season, 
but he tore it to pieces, and ate a portion of it, cotton and all, with his bread 
every day. He is verj' fond of bones, particularly uncooked ones, which he masti- 
cates apparently with as much ease as meat. He has eaten half a lamb at a time 
without any apparent effort, and is very fond of taking up earth and small stones 
and eating theoL His features are coarse, and his countenance repulsive ; and he 
is very filthy in his habits. He continues to be fond of dogs and jackals, and all 
other small four-footed animals that come near him ; and always allows them to 
feed with him if he happens to be eating when they approach. 

''Captain Nicholetts, in letters dated the 14th and 19th of September, 1850, 
told me that the boy died in the latter end of August, and that he was never 
known to laugh or smile. He understood little of what was said to him, and 
seemed to take no notice of what was going on around him. He formed no 
attachment for any one, nor did he seem to care for any one. He never played 
with any of the children around him, or seemed anxious to do so. When not 
hungry he used to sit petting and stroking a pareear or vagrant dog, which he 
used to permit to feed out of the same dish with him. A short time before bis 
death Captain Nicholetts shot this dog, as he used to eat the greater part of the 
food given to the boy, who seemed in consequence to be getting thin. The 
boy did not seem to care in the least for the death of the dog. The parents 
recognised the boy when he was first found. Captain Nicholetts believes; but 
when they found him to be so stupid and insensible, they left him to subsist 
upon charity. They have now left Hasunpoor ; and the age of the boy when 
carried off cannot be ascertained ; but he was to all appearance about nine 
or ten years of age when found, and he lived about three years afterwards. He 
used signs when be wanted anything, and very few of them except when hungry, 
and he then pointed to his mouth. When his food was placed at some distance 
from him, he would run to it on all fours like any four-footed animal ; but at other 
times he would walk upright occasionally. He shunned human beings of all kinds, 
and would never willingly remain near one. To cold, heat, and rain he appeared 
to be indifferent ; and he seemed to care for nothing but eating. He M'as very 
quiet, and ret|uired no kind of restraint after being brought to Captain Nicholetts. 
He had lived with Captain Nicholetts' servants about two years, and was never 
heard to speak till within a lew minutes of his death, when he put his hands to his 
head, and said, *it ached,* and a.skcd for water: he drank it, and died." — 
(pp. 208-11.) 

Another instance is that of a boy three years of age, who was 
carried off by a wolf in the presence of his mother, who could not 
save him. She heard no more of him for six years, he was then 
found in the jungle with wolves, was caught and brought back, and 
the mother recognised him by marks on the body of a scald he had 
received before he was carried off, and other marks well known 
to her. 

'* At Clivpra, twenty miles east from Sultanpoor, lived a cultivator with his 
wile and son, who was then three years of age. In March, 1845, the man went 
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to cut his crop of wheat and pulse, and the woman took her basket and went with 
him to glean, leading her son by the arm. The boy had lately recoTered from 
a severe scald on the left knee, which he got in the cold weather, from tumbling 
into the fire, at which he had been warming himself while his parents were at 
work. As the father was reaping and the mother gleaning, the boy sat upon the 
grass. A wolf rushed upon him suddenly from behind a bush, caught him up by 
the loins, and made off with him towards the ravines. The father was at a dis- 
tance at the time, but the mother followed, screaming as loud as she could for 
assistance. The people of the village ran to her aid, but they soon lost sight of 
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could get during the day, but always went off to the jungle at night He used to 
mutter something, but could never be got to articulate any word distinctly. The 
front of his knees and elbows had become hardened from going on all fours with 
the wolves. If any clothes are put on him, he takes them off, and commonly 
tears them to pieces in doing so. He still prefers raw flesh to cooked, and feeds 
on carrion whenever he can get it. The boys of the village are in the habit of 
amusing themselves by catching frogs and throwing them to him ; and he catches 
and eats them. When a bullock dies, and the skin is removed, he goes and eats 
it like a village dog. The boy is still in the village, and this is the description 
given of him by the mother herself, who still lives at Chupra. She has never ex- 
perienced any return of affection for him, nor has he shewn any such feeling for 
her. Her story is con^rmed by all her neighbours, and by the head landholders, 
cultivators, and shopkeepers of the village*." — (pp. 211 — 214.) 

Several other similar instances are related on pages 214 to 222, 
which are entertaining, and seem well-authenticated, but these are 
not much to the purpose, as they do not relate any case of infants 
carried off and suckled by wolves. 



* " In November, 1850, Captain Ni- with his mother, but he got alarmed on 

choletts, on leaving the cantonments the way and ran to a jungle. He will 

of Sultanpoor, where he commanded, no doubt find his way back soon if he 

ordered tnis boy to be sent in to me lives." 
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and rapid stream, that rushed like a torrent from west to east, through the vallejrs 
of Hinnon and Cedron, to the foot of the Mount of Olives. The famous Temple 
stood on a third hill called Mount Moriah, which on the eastern side was bounded 
by the ralley of Cedron. A fourth hill, to the north of the Temple, was in process 
of time enclosed within the fortifications ; and there the Jews, abounding in num- 
bers, built another city. The new quarter was called Beretha. Josephus says the 
drcumference of the whole city was three-and-thirty stadia, computed by D*Anville 
at about three thousand three hundred paces. Art conspired with the natural 
situation to make the works almost inaccessible. A wall of great strength and 
prodigious elevation surrounded Sion, extending along the north and west sides of 
the hill, and, being carried eastward, separated it from Mount Acra. Mount 
Acra was enclosed by another wall which stretched to the north, and then 
diverging towards the east, ended at Fort Antonia. The third wall defended the 
Temple to the east. These fortifications were further strengthened by towers 
built with consummate skill, as may be seen in the description given by Tacitus. 
Five of the towers were distinguished by their strength and magnificence. The 
first was the tower Psephina, an octagon building seventy cubits high, command- 
ing a prospect of Arabia towards the east, and on the western side a view of 
Palestine and Phoenicia to the margin of the sea ; the other four were built by 
Herod, who was placed on the throne by Marc Antony. From motives of grati- 
tude to his patron, Herod called one of his new structures the Tower Antonia. 
The other three he dedicated to the persons whom he most esteemed, and, to do 
them honour, made use of their names : Hippichos was his dearest friend ; 
Phasael was his brother ; and Mariamne, it is unnecessary to say, was the wife 
whom he loved to distraction, and in his fury murdered, while he adored her. 

" The Temple of Jerusalem was an immense fabric, divided by a number of 
courts, and surrounded with porticoes and magnificent galleries, which were, in 
fact, so many fortifications, that made it look, as Tacitus observes, more like 
a citadel than a religious sanctuary. The place of worship, or the Temple pro- 
perly so called, stood in the centre, detached from all other buildings ; the inside 
was divided by a veil or curtain into two parts, one of which was the Holy of 
Holies. The outward space was filled with buildings appropriated to religious 
ceremonies, and the dwelling of the priests and others, M'ho officiated at the altar. 
A laxge court, encompassing those several buildings, was called the Court of the 
Gentiles, who were allowed to enter that part, but strictly excluded from the 
sanctuary. The whole of this vast quadrangle, according to Josephus, was six 
stadia, or three-quarters of a mile round ; as D'Anville computes it, the circum- 
ference was si ill greater \'* 

The Siege of Jerusalem. 

"The Jews appeared in force on the plain under the ramparts, determined, if 
successful, to push their advantage, and, if obliged to give ground, sure of a re- 
treat within their fortifications. . . . But Jerusalem stood upon an eminence, diffi- 
cult of approach. The natural strength of the place was increased by recloubts 
and bulwarks, which, even on the level plain, would have made it secure from 
insult Two hills, that rose to a prodigious height, were enclosed by walls con- 
structed with skill, in some places projecting forward, in others retiring inwardly, 
with the angles so formed that the besiegers were always liable to be annoyed 

^ Murphy *s Tacitus, Hist., Appendix to book v. sect. 5. 
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in flank. The eztremitiet of the rock were sharp, abrupt, and craggj. In con- 
venient places near the snmmit towers were raised 60 ft high, and others on 
the declivity of the sides rose no less than 120 ft. These works presented a spec- 
tacle altogether astonishing. To the distant eye they seemed to be of equal eleva- 
tion. Within the city there were other fortifications, inclosing the palace of the 
kings. Above all was seen, conspicuous to view, the tower Antonia, so called 
by Herod in honour of the triumvir, who had been his friend and bene£Eu:tor. 

" The Temple itsdf was a strong fortress, in the nature of a dtadeL The for- 
tifications were built with consummate skill, surpassing in ait as well as labour 
all the rest of the works. The very porticoes that surrounded it were a strong 
defence. .... Since the reduction of the place by Pompey, experience taught the 
Jews new modes of fortification, and the corruption and venality that pervaded 
the whole reign of Claudius favoured all their projects. By bribery they obtained 
permission to rebuild their waUs. The strength of the works plainly shewed that 
in profound peace they meditated future resistance .... They had three armies, 
and as many generals. The outward walls, forming the widest extent, were de- 
fended by Simon ; John, otherwise called Bargioras, commanded in the middle 
precinct ; Eleazar kept possession of the Temple '." 

"Simon the high priest, the son of Onias, who in his life repaired the house 
again, and in his days fortified the Temple. 

" And by him was built from the foundation the double height, the high fortress 
of the wall about the Temple. 

"In his days the cistern to receive water, being in compass as the sea, was 
covered with plates of brass, (bronze) : 

"He took care of the Temple that it should not fall, and fortified the dty 
against besieging : 

" How was he honoured in the midst of the people in his coming out of the 
sanctuary'." 

< History of Tacitus, bk. v., c. Ii and I3. ' Ecdesiasticus L 1^5. 
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Errata. 
p. uL lim 35. Monumentom Ancy- 
rinum. 

/. X. line 37. Cohors Vigilium. 

p, 5, note 1. sordido. 

Ibid. Sapientes. 

p, 7, note p. Signi. 

/. II, /Mi/33. Capital. 

^. la, notez, Carinarimn. 

/. 13, note a. Muncipium. 

/. 14, line 20. Arricia. 

/. 19^ noteV pomerium^ ox pomerio. 

/. 22, #«»// 8. ** Hujusce inquam pomce- 
ria summa sacra via ubi pomi ve« 
neunt contra aorea imagincm." 

/. 25, line 3. S. Georgio. 

/. 27, line 16. in/ama. 

/. 27, nete e. Fiesoll 

p 29, /ijv^ aa Verita. 

/. 29, /fiv^ 22. The great altar of Her- 
cules . . . near the Ara Maxima, 

/. 31, line 22. Fons Jntumi. 

/. 32, note t. Forum Cupedinis Cupi- 
ditate. 

/. 33, note v. Remurra. 

Ibid. Tocabitur. 

/. 33* note x. " Nam olim paludibus 
Dions erat ab reliquis disclusus itaque 
eo ex urbe advehentur ratibus, cujus 
. 'vestigia, quod que cum aqua dicitur 
Velabram, id inde ascendebat ad 
infimnm noram \'iam." (Varro, de 
Ling. Lat» v. 7, p. 49, ed. Spengel, 
1826.) 



Corrigenda, 
Monumentum Ancyranum. 

Cohors Vigilum. 

sordide. 

Sapientis. 

S^;nL 

Capitol. 

Carinarum. 

Munidpium. 

Aricia. 

pomariOf or pomelo, 

" Huiusce inquam pomaria summa sacra 
via ubi poma veneunt contra auream 
imaginem." 

S. Gioigio. 

infima. 

Fiesole. 

VeritlL 

These were probably the same; two 
names for one altar. 

Fons Jutumse. 

Forum Cupidinis a cupiditate. 

Remuria. 

Tocabatur. 

"Nam olim paludibus mons erat ab 
reliquis disdusus, itaque eo ex urbe 
advehebantur ratibus: quoius ves- 
tigia, quod ea, qua tum vehebatur, 
etiam nunc dicitur Velabrum, et, 
ande escendebant ad infumam no- 
vmm viam locus sacellum Velabrum." 
(Varro, de Ling. Lat, r. 1 43, ed. 
Mueller, 1833. ) 
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Errata, 
p, 34, line 14. Fiesoli. 

/. 42, note VL Cuum. 

/. 43, note t. sub Publidi clivos. 

/. 45, line II. Torre dci Milizic 

/. 48, line 7. Forum Montinarium . 
Piazza del Campidoglio. 



Corrigenda, 
Fiesole. 

Cum. 

sub Publicii clivo. 

Torre delle Milizie. 

The Piazza del Campidoglio was the 
Area Capitolina of Aulus Gellius ; 
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PREFACE. 



The Walls and Gates of Rome are always considered as among 
the most interesting remains of antiquity that have been preserved 
to our time. Notwithstanding the numerous vicissitudes through 
which they have passed during so many centuries,— the sieges they 
have sustained, — the demolition ordered by the Goths in the fifth 
century, and begun, but only very partially carried out, — and the 
numerous repairs by successive Popes, each in the bad style of his 
period, together with the recent so-called restorations^ — we still have 
many parts remaining of the time of the early Empire, including 
several miles of the great wall of Aurelian, of the third centur)', 
and the gateway fortresses added by Stilicho, under Honorius, and 
repaired by Theodoric after the lapse of another century and the 
damages done by the Goths. 

We have also some of the gateways of an earlier period (built 
upon the old earthworks), from the first century downwards, and 
other buildings which, standing on that outer bank, were incorporated 
in the great wall of Aurelian, on the extension of the boundary of 
the Cit}' beyond the inner works of Ser\nus Tullius, to which it had 
been limited for several centuries. The Pnetorian Camp and the 
Scssorium are the two most important ancient works included in 
this wall ; but there arc others also : — the I^teran Palace, with its 
gate ; the Aqueducts for the space of a mile, from the Palace gardens 
of the Sessorium, where the water entered Rome, to the Prastorian 
Camp, passing over the two great eastern gates, — first, the Porta 
Maggiore, sometimes called the Porta Sessoriana, as well as Pnc- 
nestina by those going to Prajneste, Labicana by those going to 
l^bicum, and Esquilina by those entering Rome through this gate 
into the Exquilise, long the public burial ground, and thence onwards 
to the Es<iuiline Hill. Near the Porta di S. Lorenzo is the outer 
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wall of a fine reservoir of the second century, made for the Aqua 
Tepula, as rebuilt by Trajan : the remarkable feature in this wall 
is the series of marble corbels still remaining intact, which have car- 
ried a hourd (or wooden balcony). The specus or conduit of the 
Tepula, with its triangular head, is visible at an angle in the wall, 
where it entered into this great reservoir. 

The Porta di S. Lorenzo was one of the gates leading to Tibur, 

Drta Tiburtina by persons going 
ta Viminalis by persons entering 
:e to the Viminal Hill, as we are 
irst century. The inscription of 
i the face of the conduit over that 
ed by him. That now called the 
It the south-western comer of the 
cause people could not agree in 
e named in modem times. The 
exterior of this gateway is of the time of Honorius, but the interior 
is much earlier. There is no doubt that one of the roads to Tivoli 
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towards it as far as the edge of the great external foss ; but the part 
nearest Rome is closed for about two miles, and is accessible on 
foot or on horseback only. Another ancient gate, the Porta Ardea- 
tina, leading to Ardea, was probably dosed at the same time ; the 
construction of its arch and piers is clearly of the time of Nero, 
the best period of brickwork ; and the old way from that gate for 
half-a-mile out of Rome can be traced in the vineyards as far as the 
chapel called " Domine quo vadis," and the tomb of Priscilla oppo- 
site to it, with a round tower of the Medieval period built upon it. 
This is just the comer of the Via Ardeatina, at its junction with the 
Via Appia, and it is evident that the Via Ardeatina is older than 
the Via Appia, as the latter is made to deviate to the east, to allow 
space for the tombs on each side. 

The usual manner of seeing the walls and gates is to take a drive 
along the outside of the walls on the eastern side of Rome, from 
the Porta del Popolo near the Tiber on the north, to the Porta di 
S. Paolo and Monte Testaccio near the Tiber again on the south, 
and this is a most interesting drive (or walk, for good walkers). This 
is the line described in the fourth section of this chapter, the de- 
scription of the circuit of the walls, in which we have followed the 
Itinerary of Einsiedlen *. We have endeavoured to shew what still 
remains of the objects described in that minute account of the ninth 
century. The writer begins ni-ith a part of the wall along the bank 
of the Tiber on the west side of Rome, which is now either en- 
tirely destroyed, or what does remain is no longer visible, owing to 
the space being occupied by modern Rome, but when the water is 
low in the river the lower part of several towers can be seen. He 
also crosses the Tiber and gives an account of the wall in the 
Trasteverc on the Janiculum, but not of the Leonine City, as he 
wrote before the time of Pope Leo, who founded it He does, 
however, include the Hadrianum, the fortress to defend the gate of 
S.Peter, now the castle of S.Angelo. It is probable that the Mauso- 
leum of Hadrian was always intended to be the centre of a great 
fortress, to defend a weak side of Rome, as, near this bend of the 

* 5vo cilled, because the mannscript pinning of the ninth century, was found 
of tlic aticient Itinerary, of the be- in the convent library there. 
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river there is a ford when the water is low ; there appears, indeed, to 
be no other motive for making a road for animals to the top of the 
Mausoleum within the original outer wall of this tomb. 

Our description begins, therefore, at the Porta del Popolo, near 
the Tiber on the north, and is continued to the Porta di S. Paolo, near 
the Tiber again on the south. There is reason to believe that the 
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The great corridor of Aurelian for the sentinel's path from one 
tower to another often remains, even where the exterior facing 
has been rebuilt. There are several miles of this corridor, some- 
times mistaken by strangers for an aqueduct, as the conduits of 
tlie aqueducts are not unfrequently carried on arcades of similar 
appearance at first sight : this is especially the case between the 
Amphitheatrum Castrense and the Porta di S. Giovanni, where the 
outer wall has been destroyed, and the arcade of the corridor 
stands clear against the sky, so that it looks very much like an 
aqueduct The finest part of the corridor is near the Porta di 
S. Sebastiano, the ancient Porta Appia, on both sides of which the 
corridor is for about half-a-mile quite perfect. On the western side 
of the gate, is the remarkable fresco painting of the Madonna of 
the sixth century, which has been preserved by the happy accident 
that it was over the head of the soldiers in the lofty corridor : hence 
it was not noticed, and has hitherto escaped observation. It may 
have been made by the Greek soldiers of Belisarius, or in the re- 
pairs of Theodoric. 

Of the Leonine City some of the towers remain nearly perfect on 
the Vatican Hill above S. Peter's, now in the Pope's garden ; they 
are very distinctly visible from the opposite hill, in ascending outside 
of the ^-all of San-Gallo, by which the Vatican fortress was connected 
with that on the Janiculum in the seventeenth century. The wall 
connecting the Vatican Palace with the castle of S. Angclo with 
a way on the top of it, is also perfect and extremely picturesque 
where it can be seen; it is, however, much concealed by modem 
houses and garden walls. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Section I. Extension of the Fortifications made by Sylla 
AND the Early Emperors. 

No additional space seems to have been enclosed either by i^-alls 
or earthworks, from the time of the Kings until the time of Sylla, 
B.C. 80. His work appears to have consisted in continuing the line 
of fortification along the bank of the Tiber, from the point where 
the Pulchrum Littus ceases, to the northern extremity of the Campus 
Martius; in fact, to the point where the present wall of Aurelian 
joins the Tiber. Portions of towers of his period may be seen from 
a boat, or from the opposite shore when the water is low ; they are 
built of the rough stone concrete usual in his time, similar to the 
walls of the Emporium, which is a dated example. The foundations 
of these towers, to whatever period they belong, have certainly been 
used as substructures for medieval castles and modem houses, and 
have thus been preserved. 

From the Tiber to the Porta Flaminia, we have no traces of work 
of the time of Sylla, but beyond this it commences again. There is 
reason to believe that he erected his new principal fortress or palace 
on the Pincian Hill, and it was in all probability at this comer, 
where the great wall of his time against the cliff remains both to the 
north and to the east. To the north it is the celebrated Muro Torto, 
or the distorted wali^ which originated in this manner ; the architect 
began naturally by building a flat wall against the face of the cliff to 
keep up the earth, but the pressure proved too great for the founda- 
tion, and the wall leaned over as we still see it, so as to look very 
dangerous; but after trying it for a year or two, finding that the 
settlement went no further, he boldly carried up the remaining half 
of the wall, only he took the precaution of building it in a series of 
semi-circular recesses or large niches. This upper pait of the wall 
is perfectly vertical ; it is the lower half only, which is flat, that 
leans over. 

This appears to have been a lesson to them, and the rest of their 
high wall on the east side is built in niches, in two series, one above 
the other*. The character of the whole work is of the time of Sylla, 

* This very interesting, curious, and be contrived. It can be seen at once 

picturesque port of the AYall of Rome in the photograph of the Historical 

IS now entirely hidden by a hideous flat series taxen bdfore it was concealed, 
modem n^-all, as ugly as it well could 
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88 Tlie Later Fortifications. [CHAP. II. 

that is, a few years before the time of Augustus. The small pieces 
of tufa with which the wall is faced at the angles are cut nearly into 
the shape of modem Flemish bricks, not the long thin hard brick or 
tile of the first century, but looking at first sight like a modem brick 
wall, only these blocks of tufa are rather lilrger than modern English 
bricks ; the real internal construction is a mass of concrete. 
The work of Sylla probably terminated at the angle where the 
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carried upon it, including the Aqua Marcia, which was made about 
a hundred and fifty years before the time of Augustus. The inscrip- 
tion on the arch at the northern end of it, already referred to, 
records its repair by the early emperors, evidently of a work pre- 
viously existing. 

Beyond the Porta Maggiore there were also banks belonging to 
ancient aqueducts and the fortification of the Sessorium. There was 
no reason why Augustus should disturb these, but the promontory 
containing the first Regio (Rome having been divided into fourteen 
Regiones in his time) is surrounded by a wall, which wall contains 
here and there work of an earlier period than that of Aurelian, and 
quite as early as the time of Augustus. 

The reign of Tiberius has left us the Castra Pnetoria, which is 
a projection from the line of the fortifications, probably built upon 
an old earthwork. The construction of the north wall is of the 
admirable brickwork of the first century ; that of the south wall 
is chiefly of the large split stones of the time of the Kings, evidently 
taken from some other place and used again ; but not likely to have 
been carried far on account of their weight The eastern side of the 
camp has been for the most part rebuilt in the fourth century, after 
the fortifications had been dismantled by Constantine in consequence 
of the rebellion of the guards, but what remains of the older work 
agrees with the brickwork of the time of Tiberius. In the angle 
formed by the connection of the south wall of the camp with the 
main wall stands a closed gate, which in the absence of any distinct 
name is called the " Porta Chiusa." The interior of this gate shews 
construction of earlier work, although the exterior is faced with the 
cut stone of Honorius. 

As has been said, on the eastern side of Rome the work of 
Augustus cannot be traced beyond the Porta Tiburtina. IWlween 
this and the Porta Maggiore the bank and the aqueducts were pro- 
bably considered by both Augustus and Tiberius to afford sufficient 
protection, and not to require any new wall, at least no work of their 
time is visible. 

When we reach the Porta Maggiore we find that Claudius formed 
an important fortification by his aqueduct from the tower at the 
comer on the north side of that gate, along the two sides of the 
angle formed by the wall on the south side, and thence to the ex- 
treme eastern comer of the Sessorium. At this point it seems to 
have met some existing fortifications, as in the repaired wall of 
Aurelian in this part : traces of older structures of the time of the 
Kings are plainly visible. 
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The Amphitheatrum Castrense, forming part of the wall, is of 
brickwork of about this period, but whether belonging to his reign or 
that of his successors is a doubtful question \ Between the Sesso- 
rium and the angle at which the Porta Metronia stands there are 
stone towers of an age which may be that of Claudius or earlier. 
The walls of the Lateran Palace, too, form an important part of the 
fortification in this direction. 

Passing round the promontory (the enclosure of which we have 
assumed to be the work of Augustus) and meeting the old line of the 
Kings on the south side of the Pseudo-Aventine, we find again the 
work of Claudius. He seems to have enclosed the large space of 
ground which lies on the south of the Aventine, as hitherto the 
Emporium and the other great commercial storehouses had been 
outside the walls. The wall of Claudius was, like the walls of Sylla 
and Augustus, made use of as the substructure of the wall of Aure- 
lian as far as this wall reached. Where the wall of Aurelian ceases 
the wall of Claudius is still to be seen when the water is low, ex- 
tending along the eastern bank of the Tiber for some distance. It 
probably went as far as the Emporium only. 

With regard to the Transtiberine region, as it clearly formed one 
of the Regiones of Augustus, there is every probability of its having 
been enclosed by a wall in his time. It is true that there is not the 
same evidence which is seen in other parts of the wall of Aurelian 
having been built on a former wall, but this probably arises from the 
very imperfect remains which we possess on account of the destruc- 
tion by the Goths. Were the wall as perfect here as in some other 
parts, there is reason to think that the same evidence of Vko different 
periods would be visible. 



* The wall of Aurelian pafises in a 
straight line behind this building, which 
was used as an outwork, and therefore 
there arc neither towcr> nor corridors 
in the inner wall, but the brickwork is 



of his time. The space between the 
outer wall and the inner one appears to 
have l>cen used as a traj) for the Goths 
by Ik-IiNarius, as admirably described 
by l*rocopius. 
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The Pomcerium of the Empire. 

It is to be noted that in the ancient writers there is scarcely any 
mention of the extension of tht walls of Rome. As has already 
been mentioned in previous sections, we read of the extension of the 
pomcerium by certain emperors, who had obtained the privilege of 
doing so by their conquests abroad; but it does not necessarily 
follow (though in some cases it was so) that they extended or re- 
built the fortifications. 

Although the word pomcerium^ as we have contended in previous 
sections, was evidently used in the time of the Kings to signify a part 
of the fortification, or rather the strip of land on each side of the 
wall necessary for its defence, it is equally clear that at the time of 
the Empire it had come to signify the boundary of the jurisdiction 
of the city proper, just as in London, Lud-gate, with its foss (the 
Fleet), was in the line of the original western boundary of the city 
of the Norman kings, both as regards its defences and its juris- 
diction ; but four or five centuries afterwards Temple Bar marked 
the western boundary of the jurisdiction of the city, without re- 
ference to the defences, or having any foss on the outside. In 
Paris the boundaries of the city for the octroi duties at different 
times have had little reference to the fortifications, although of 
course at first they were the same. The ancient laws of Rome by 
which no one was allowed to build upon the space set apart for the 
pomcerium^ seem during the Republic to have become obsolete, and 
the religious ceremonies which were supposed to render the ground 
sacred to have fallen into neglect. Hence when we read of additions 
to the "city" after the time of the Republic, it does not follow that it 
is to be interpreted as it was during the time of the Kings, and that 
it means the fortifications were extended. It was still a privilege 
which only certain rulers could avail themselves of, and it was 
no doubt an important one, and possibly the act was attended with 
ceremonial, but it had lost much of its former significance. The 
"extension of the pomcerium'^ by Augustus, Claudius, Trajan, Nero, 
and Aurelian, mentioned by classical HTiters, clearly then refers to 
the municipal jurisdiction, and we need not now look for alterations 
in the line of the ^alls oiencdnte to agree with these records. 

It will be well to call to mind the passage in Aulus Gellius, who 
(writing about a.d. 140) devotes a short chapter to answering the 
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question, " What is the /oma^num /" He begins with the definition 
from the books of the Roman Augurs, which has aheady been given 
in this book. He there speaks of the pomarium of Romulus, which 
was bounded by the lower extremities of the hill-slopes of the Pala- 
tine, but which, with the increase of the number of people, was 
from time to time carried forward till it included several hills. He 
then says : — 

" But only those who increased the number of the Ronian people, by capturing 
hind from the enemy, had ihe right of advancing the line of the/«;w<rr//////. 

" (4.) Wherefore it has been asked, and is still asked, why the Aventine alone, 
out of the seven hills of the city, should be outside iht ponwrmni^ when the other 
six are within it, considering that this hill is not far off, nor thinly inhabited. For 
neither King Servius Tulliu>. nor Sylla, who had obtained the right of advancing 
the line o( (he pomcrium, nor even afterwards the divine Julius, when he did ad- 
x-ance ihe ^mcm'uM, included it in the prescribed boundaries of the city. 

''(5.) Messala points out what seem to have been some of the reasons of this 
circumstance, but out of all of them there is only one with which he is satisfied, 
namely, that it was because on that hill, Remus, when he took the auspices before 
beginning to build the city, found the birds of omen of no a\*ail, and so Romulus 
had the advantage over him. 

**(6.) 'Therefore,* sa>»s he. *all those who have pushed for>vard the line of the 
/omarrium, have excluded that hill, because it was made unlucky by the birds 
of evil omen.' 

•* (7.) But I have not thought it well to pess over what I lately met with, con- 
cerning the Aventine, in the Commentary of the old grammarian Ells in which it 
is written ' that the Aventine, which first of all was excluded, as we have said, yras 
afterwards included, by the authority of the divine Claudius, and so considered 
within the boundaries of the /i*m€trium\* " 

There is a passage also worth quoting in the Life of Aurelian, by 
Vopiscus, who wrote al>out one-hundred-and-fifty years after Aulus 
Gellius :— 

"When these matters were concluded, on the advice of the senate, he (.\urelian) 
extituied the walls of the Ci:y of Rome, but it was not then that he added to the 

* " Propterea quxsitum est, ac nunc auspicaverit, avesque irritas habuerit, 

etia m in qua>stionc est, qunm ob causam supcratusque in auspicio a Romulo sit : 

ex septem urbis montibus. cum ccteri Idcireo, inquit, oniftes^ qui pomecrium 

sex intra pomoerium sint, A\entinus so- proiulerunt^ montem istum excluurunt^ 

lum, qua! pars non longinqiu nee infre- quasi avibus obsetcnis ^minasum, Sed 

quens est, extra pomorrium »it : neque de Aventino monte pnetermittendum 

id .Ser. Tullius rex, neque SuUa, aui non patavi, quod non pridem ego in 

proferundi pomo^rii tituJuQ quiesivit, Elidis, grammatici veteris, commentario 

neque postea Dibits Julius, cum pomoe- offendi : in quo scriptum erat, Aventi- 

rium proferret, intra eflatos orbis fines num antca, ticuti diximus, extra pomoe- 

induserint. Hujus rei Messala aliquot rium exdusnro, post auctore Divo Clau- 

causas videri scripsit ; sed pneter eat dio reoepCum, et intra pomorii fines 

omnes ipse unam probata quod in eo obaenratum." (Aulus Gellius, Koct. 

monte Kcmus urbis condcndie gratia Att., lib. xiii. c xiv. 4 — 7.) 
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potHttrium^ but afterwards. For it is not permitted that anj of the Emperors 
should add to xhtpomarium^ unless he has enriched the Roman State by wresting 
some portion of territory from the barbarian. Augustus, however, made additions, 
so did Trajan, and so did Nero, under whose rule the Pontus Polemoniacus and 
the Cottian Alps became tributary to the Roman sway**." 

A passage in Tacitus should likewise be taken in connection with 
the two foregoing extracts. The passage in question precedes the 
incidental mention of the tradition respecting the pomxrium of 
Romulus round the Palatine, which has already been discussed in 
a previous section. 

"And the people of Itursea and Judaea, on the death of their kings, Sohsemus 
and Agrippa, were annexed to the province of Syria. It was agreed that the 
auguries for the good of the state, which for five-and-twenty years had been 
neglected, should be performed and henceforth continued regularly. And the 
Emperor (Claudius) added to ihtpoma-riuni^ according to the ancient rites, Mhich 
permit only those who have added to the empire, to add to the boundaries of the 
city. None, however, of the Roman captains, although they have subdued whole 
nations, have exercised the privilege except Sylla and the divine Augustus *.'* 

Then follows the history of the first building of Rome, and of the 
institution of the rite. The section concludes : — 

"Afterwards, as [Rome's] prosperity, so her /oma-niwi was incrca.scd. The 
boundaries which Claudius then fixed can easily be ascertained, and arc registered 
at length in the public records'.'' 

From the above extracts, then, we gather, first, that the pretext 
for this was not because the Aventine required fortification, or be- 
cause it was not fortified, that it was included within the pomoirium^ 
but wholly on superstitious grounds, the advancement of the poma- 
rium being a religious rite. Secondly, that though Aurelian advanced 
the line of the walls, as well as the potnctrium^ one did not involve 
the other, as they were each done at separate times, and were quite 
distinct Thirdly, that in the time of Claudius a rite which had 
fallen out of use was revived for the **good of the state," and the 

^ " His actis . . . adhibito consilio qiiinque ct viginti annis omissum, re- 

Scnattts, muros urbis Romx dilatavit ; |>eti, ac dcinde continuari, placitum. Kt 

nee XvsMXi pomttrio addidit eo tcm;)orc, pomrerium auxit Cnesar, more prison ; 

sed pasUa, Pomoerio autem nemini quo iis, qui protulere Imperium, etiatu 

prindpiim licet addere, nisi ei qui a^^ri terminos urbis propagare datur. Ncc 

Barbarid aliqua parte Romanam Rem- tnmen Duces Romani, quanquam nin^- 

publicam locupletaverit. Advlidit autem nis nationibus suhaclis, usurpaverant, 

Augustus addidit Trajanus addidit nisi I^ Sylla et divus Augustus.'* (Taciti 

Nero, sub quo Pontus Polemoniacus et Annates, lib. xii. c 23.) 

AlpesCottiae Romano nomini tribut.i;." ' ** Mox pro fortuna pomocrium auc- 

(Vopisois in Vita Aureliani, c 21.) turn. Et, quos turn Claudius terminos 

* " Iturseique et Jud«i, defunctis re- posuerit« factle cognitum et pu blicis aciis 

gibus Soharaao atque Agrippa, pro- jierscriptum." (Ibid., c 24.) 
vinciff Syriae additi. Salutis au^urium, 
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boundary properly recorded in the Public Records. Unfortunately 
these records do not exist, but we are not wholly without some in- 
formation on the subject, as besides the registration in documents, 
there were boundary-stones placed (just as we often do in these 
days with regard to landed property) to mark the line, and some of 
these have been found with their inscriptions. 

They also confirm what has been said, as they are near no re- 
mains of any wall or fortification, nor in such a position as to give 
reason to suppose a wall ever existed along the line where they have 
been found. 

It is true that there may be reason to suppose that a trench 
was dug, in which the cippi were placed, (for they do not seem to 
be in the line of streets, and are found Jow down in the cellars) ; 
and a bank was thrown up within the trench, but this was rather 
a line of demarcation than an earthwork for defence. 

Of the terminal inscriptions which have been discovered, one is 
of the time of Asinius and Callus, consuls in the year a.u.c. 746, 
or B.C. 6 ; a second, of Augustus, in the seventeenth year of his 
ix>wer as Pontifex Maximus, or a.d. 7; a third, of Claudius, in his 
eighth year, or a.d. 49 ; and a fourth, of the time of Hadrian «. This 
last exists in its original position in the cellar of a house about 
twenty feet below the present surface of the ground. 

There is a passage in Vopiscus which has been thought to refer 
to the placing of these cippi in a foss. 

" After Trajan had conquered the Dacians, he made a foss from the Quirinal 
to the Tiber to enclose his forum and temple.*' 

It is most improbable that this foss had any relation to the forti- 
fications, and therefore it is supposed that it refers to the extension 
of the jurisdiction of the city, so as to include Trajan's Forum 
and Temple. 

It has been attem])ted to trace certain lines following the course 
of the streets, and passing the few cippi which have been found, 
but the evidence is very unsatisfactor}' : and when we examine the 
authorities already adduced, we arc met by difficulties, even in the 
slight information which they afford. The following points, however, 
may be worth attention. 

The two kings, Tanjuinius Priscus and Ser\'ius Tullius, who, to- 
gether, did perhaps more towards fortifying Rome than any two 
successive rulers, either before or after them, are not mentioned in 
the three lists of those who aihauccd the pomccrium of the city. 
* Sec the Appendix to this Section. 
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Aulus Gcllius, it is true, says that Sen-ius Tullius was entitled to 
the privil^e, but it is distinctly implied he did not avail himself 
of it, because those two kings formed the City by uniting the seven 
separate fortresses in one general line of enclosure. 

Sylla is said by Aulus Gellius to have had the right also, but 
Tacitus says that he exercised it This is singular, because Aulus 
Gellius wrote his book some thirty years after the latter was written, 
and could have referred to it. If Sylla added to the pomotriutfiy we 
should venture to think that it was in the direction of the Coelian, 
and that it was the Lateran Palace which stood upon the detached 
hill of the Coelian, (probably the " Cceliolum," as has already been 
hinted). We know it was not in the direction of the Aventine, 
while in the northern part of Rome we have, in the succeeding 
notices, sufficient to account for the probable extension in that 
direction. At this period it is probable that the extension of the 
pom<xrium involved connecting the fortifications of the hill to the 
east of the Coelian with those of the Coelian itself, and there is 
work in this part which would well agree with this age, though 
subsequent repairs and rebuilding have rendered it impossible to 
speak with any certainty as to the purpose or extent of the few re- 
mains of this early masonry which there exist. 

Julius Caesar, according to Aulus Gellius, was the next who ex- 
tended the pom<£rium. According to Tacitus, Augustus, (and not 
Julius Caesar by implication). With such slight and, indeed, con- 
tradictory evidence it may seem useless to hazard a conjecture, but 
there are some points in the history of the line of aicchiU of Servius 
Tullius to which we have referred already, and which seem not 
wholly unconnected with the question at issue. As already ex- 
)>lained, the line of the a^r which formed the boundary of the City 
between the Capitol and the Quirinal is usually placed to the north 
of the Forum of Trajan. It has already been suggested that it more 
j)rolxibly followed a line considerably to the south of this, and sonic- 
remains of a tower, or fortification of some sort, has been pointed 
out as existing beneath the Torre de* Conti. This is almost in a line 
wth the south side of the series of Fora, which extend to the north 
for some distance beneath the cliff of the Quirinal Hill. If, then, 
this was the line of the agger of Scr\ius Tullius and the boundary 
o( iht poma'tium (as at this time we believe them to be identical) the 
Forum of Julius Caesar would be without the city. It is only natural 
that he should include it within the city jurisdiction. His successor, 
however, extended this Forum, and one half (the western) went by 
the name of the Forum of Julius Ca:sar, and the other (the eastern) 
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that of Augustus. If the ponuxrium was advanced to enclose these, 
it is not difficult to understand how the extension should be attri- 
buted sometimes to one sometimes to another. 

Vopiscus also mentions Augustus as one of the emperors who 
extended Xht pomariumy and next names Trajan, (out of chronological 
order). Now we know the position of the Forum of Trajan, namely, 
just outside what would have been the previous boundary. 

In the same way it is probable that this emperor wished to include 
his Forum within the precincts of the city, and this view is further 
confirmed by another passage from Vopiscus already quoted, which 
tells us that Trajan, in order to include his Forum, made a foss, &c 

In order of date, Claudius would come after Augustus. Aulus 
Gellius gives his authority for saying that this emperor extended the 
ponuErium^ while Tacitus gives it as an established fact. Vopiscus 
omits Claud ian, but names his successor Nero, which the other two 
omit We seem to have accounted for the extensions on the north 
side, and that of Claudian is expressly mentioned as regards the 
Aventine. 

The increase in commerce, and the necessity for docks and custom- 
houses, had rendered it necessary for the Government to make use 
of the large plot of ground to the south of the Aventine Hill, where 
the Emporium was built When Claudius enclosed this space with 
the wall, it was but natural that there should be a desire to include 
this part of Rome, which was being rapidly built over and inhabited, 
within the precincts of the city. The building of the wall did not 
by itself affect its relation to the city proper, but it is quite probable 
that the emperor, on the wall being complete, added the district with 
the customary rites. The objections to the ill-omened Aventine had 
cither been forgotten, or were not heeded by the side of the com- 
mercial community which had sprung up beneath it That it should 
be attributed by Vopiscus to his successor Nero cannot be explained, 
but we must remember that many of the great works in Rome bear 
the names of two successive rulers. 

The last instance of the use of the word pomartum is probably 
that by Apollinaris Sidonius **, who has left an account of his journey 
to Rome in a.d. 467. He tells us that he visited S. Peter's before 

^ " Inter hacc paituit et Roma con- lanju^orem. Post quae coclestis expcri- 

spectui ; cujiLs mini non solum formas, menta patrocinii, conduct! diversorii 

venim ctiam naumachias videbar epota- parte susceptus, atque etiam nunc ista 

tunis. Ubi priusquam vel pomaria tiox inter jacendum scriptitans, quiet i 

contingerem^ tnumpnalibus apostolorum pauxillulum openim impendo.'* (Apol- 

llminiDus affusus, omnem protinus sensi linaris Sidonius, lib. i. cp. 5, | 12. 
membris male fortibus explosum esse 
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entering the pomctria; in other words, he entered Rome from the 
westy and on crossing the bridge entered the precincts of the 
sacred city. 

The original purport of the ceremonies, and the uses of the 
institution had long ceased, and the word itself seems then to have 
gradually died out, and its origin and meaning to have been 
forgotten. 
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Northern Boundary of the City. 
The short a^^er and wall of Servius Tullius from the Canitoline 
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Conti is one, and the Torre di Milizie is another. The cliffs of the 
Quirinal would be the protection on the other three sides. 

POMCERIUM OF THE EmPERORS. 

Another conjecture is, that as the pomctrium was a slip of land, it 
must have had an outer and an inner boundary line, and that some- 
times one was enlarged, at other times the other. In the time of 
Sylla the object was the better defence of the city, which was 
threatened with an attack, and he enlarged the Mcenia, or outer 
defence, and with them the outer line of the pomcsrium which neces- 
sarily belonged to them. But these did not necessarily include it in 
the sacred precincts of the City in its limited sense, and did not 
affect the inner boundary line. In the time of the Emperors, the 
object was to enlarge these sacred precincts, to which special privi- 
leges were attached. Sylla, therefore, added the Pincian Hill to the 
defence of Rome, and perhaps added the large sort of peninsula, 
which forms the first Regio ; his cippiy restored by Augustus, have 
been found in both these places, one near the Porta del Popolo at 
the north end, another near the Porta Metronia at the south end. 
The successive Emperors made trenches across this plain to the 
north of the Capitol, from the cliffs of the Quirinal to the Tiber, and 
placed the cippi in these trenches as we find them ; one actually re- 
mains in situ twenty feet below the level of the soil, (as has been 
mentioned). 

The Cippi, Termini, or Boundary Stones of the Pomcerium. 

An ancient law, which the Romans probably had from the Etrus- 
cans, established the rule that no one should have the right to 
enlarge the pomcerium who had not enlarged the limits of the Ro- 
man territory *. Nevertheless none of the great generals of the time 
of the Republic exercised that privilege, notwithstanding the wonder- 
ful manner in which they had enlarged the Roman dominions by 
their numerous and brilliant victories. They feared to imitate the 
ambition of the Kings, so that after the time of Senius Tullius, 
the pomotrium was never extended until near the end of the Re- 
public in the time of Sylla, as Tacitus mentions in the passage 
already referred to. 

After the time of Sylla, this privilege was used by Julius Cxsar ^^ 
by Augustus and Claudius', by Nero", Vespasian and Titus", 
Trajan and Aurelian^ Hadrian replaced the cippi of the yVwar- 

' Tacit Annal., jdl 23. "■ Vopiscus in Aurdian, 21. 

^ Aulas Gellius, ziiL 14. ■ Inscriptions. 

> Tacit loc. dt * Vopisc loc cit. 

H 2 
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rium without enlarging it In fact, he had not enlarged the boun- 
daries of the Empire ; on the contrary, he had reduced them, and 
had lost the greater part of the conquests of the great Trajan ; he 
had abandoned Armenia and the other provinces situated beyond 
the Euphrates. 

The limits of the pomcsrium were marked out by cippi, or boun- 
dary stones of travertine, placed at nearly equal distances all round 
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It is evident that this cippus was found on the site now occupied 
by the public abbaioir or slaughtering-place, and this indicates that 
in the time of Augustus, the outer boundary of the pomcmum ex- 
tended to the present wall at the north end. 



11. 



C . MARCIVS . L . F . L . N . 

CENSORINVS . ET . C . ASI 

NIVS . C . F . GALLVS 

cos 

EX. S. C. 
FIN . POMER . TSRMIN . 



Cajus Marcius, Lucii filius, Lucii 
nepos, Censorinus et Cajus Asinius, 
Caji filius, Callus, consules, ex Senatus 
consulto, fines pomerii termlnaverunt. 



This cippus was very similar to the previous one, with a slight 
difference in the inscription only ; it had been placed in the same 
year, and was also found at the same time, as nearly as possible 
600 feet from the former one, in the first vineyard towards the 
Tiber ^ 

It appears from these two ctppiy that, strictly speaking, Augustus 
did not enlarge the limits of the pomosrium^ he confined himself to 
recognising those limits, and replacing the boundary stones. In 
fact, in his will, where he enumerates exactly what he had done, 
he does not mention any enlargement of the pomarium^ and yet 
he was considered one of the greatest men that Rome had ever 
produced. 

In the collections of Inscriptions we find also the following : — 



III. 



IMP . CAESAR . DIvI . F 

AVCVSTVS 

POXTIFEX . MAXIM VS 

TRIBVXIC . POTEST . XVII 

EX . S . C . TERMIXAVIT 

R . PROX . CIPP . PE1> . CLXVIS 



Imperator C«sar, Divi filius Augus- 
tus, pontifex maximus, tribunicia po 
testate 17 ex Senatus consulto termi- 
navit, recta proximo cippo ped. i66|. 



B.C. 6 or 7 '. This was in the palace called Cesi in the Vatican, 
and was destroyed to enlarge the great church of S. Peter's. 

IV. 

Another cippus exactly similar to this in the courtyard of the 
Altieri Palace*. 

These two cippi were a year or two later than Nos. I. and II., and 
in these also there is no mention of enlargement Augustus does 
not say ampliavit, but only terminavit. 

« Gmter, p. 196^ Na 2. ' Ibid, p. 196, 4. * Ibid. 
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He even says that he did this according to a desire of the Senate. 
(ex. s. c.) 
We find also the following dppi. 

V. 

IMP . CAESAR . DIVI . F I 

_^ „^^?X*JX!„^ .--,- I Impcrator Cssar, Divi filius Augus- 
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of the pomcsrium % and therefore mentioned only having replaced 
the termini. We can then reconcile the statement of Tacitus with 
the evidence of the terminal stones. However this was, it follows 
from the inscription cited that the re-establishment of the termini of 
the pomosrium was begun in the year 746 of Rome, by the Consuls 
Censorinus and Gallus, according to a decree of the Senate, and was 
finished in the following year in the name of Augustus, but always 
according to a decree of the Senate. 

The German conquests of Tiberius might have given Augustus 
the right to enlarge the pomcerium. 

With regard to the topography, the cippus found outside the 
Porta Flaminia near the Tiber, proves to us that Aurelian did not 
enlarge the boundary of the City in that direction beyond the limits 
of Augustus. 

The cippus of Augustus, which, according to Gruter, was found in 
the Altieri palace, was probably found in the foundations, and it may 
indicate the line of the pomcerium of Augustus in that direction. 
But the one found in the Vatican amounts to nothing, for there 
was in that palace a celebrated collection of inscriptions and other 
antiquities, of which the cippus in question may have formed part, 
and so have been brought there from some other place. 

VII. 
Pomcerium of Claudius. 



TI . CLAVDIVS 

DRVSI . F . CAISAR 

AVG . GERM A NIC VS 

PONT . MAX . TRIB . POT . 



Tiberius Claudius, Dnisi filius, caisar, 

augustus gcrmanicus, pontifex maxi- 

Yim . IMP . XVI . COS . iiTi . I '"*^*'» tribunicia |x>testate 9, imperator 

' CENSOR .P.p.* ' '^ consul 4, censor, paler patris — 

AVCTis . PUPVLl .' ROMANI ' ^uctis i>opuIi romani finibus pomerium 

FINIBVS . POMERIVM * | ampliavii lenninavilque, Na 5. 

AMPLIAdIT . TERMINAJIQ . 
T* V ! 

A.D. 49. Panvinius tells us that this cippus was found in the cloaca 
or drain of S. Lucia, and it remains very near the same site, for it 
is inserted into the wall of a house in the neighbourhood of the 
Via del Pellegrino, in the place of Santa Lucia, No. 146. 

This inscription is very remarkable. In the first place the solemn 
formula is employed by which the enlargement of the pomcerium 
was distinguished: this formula we find exactly repeated in the 
cippus of Vespasian and of Titus. Then it is remarkable for the use 
df the digamma a in place of the v as a consonant. Priscian, the 
grammarian, informs us that the Emperor Claudius (being learned 
* "Rcsum in eo vd ambitio, vcl gloria.*' (Tacit, loc. cit.) 
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in philology and in antiquities) had substituted the jEolic digamma 
for the consonant v. He had done this in order that there might 
be a distinction between the v as a vowel and the v as a consonant 
For example, the word eUvus in Latin characters became dfws, the 
first V being a consonant, and the second a vowel. Then, according 
to the orthography of Claudius, it would have been written Duvs. 
This usage was observed during the reign of Claudius only ; after- 
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This cippus is broken on the upper part; it was found in 1856, in 
the level plain between the Monte Testaccio, and the Porta S. Paolo. 
It was published by Dr. Henzen in the Bulletin de Correspondence 
ArchaologiquCy An. 1857, p. 11. The restorations, distinguished by 
a different character, are supplied by him. 

It is evident that the victories in Judaea had given Vespasian the 
right to enlaige the pomcsrium^ or the enceinte of the City. In fact, 
this right was conferred upon him on his coming to the throne. We 
have the text of the law called lex . regia, by which the imperial 
power was granted to Vespasian. It is a bronze tablet preserved 
in the Capitoline Museum (in the hall of Faunus). The following 
is the exact formula by which the right of enlarging ihtpomcsrium is 
granted : — 

VTIQVE . EI . FINES . POMERII . PROFERRB . PROMOVERE . CVM . EX . RE . 
PVBLICA . CENSEBIT . ESSE LICEAT . VTI . LICVIT . TI . CLAVDIO . CAESAR! 
AVG . GERMANICO . 

It must be remarked in a passage of this law that the enlargement 
by the Emperor Claudius is cited, and that of Augustus is not men- 
tioned ; why not ? if he had really done so. For that of Nero we 
can imderstand the omission of his name; his memory had been 
condemned, consequently his name could not appear on any public 
monument But why not have mentioned Augustus ? The pomce- 
rium of Vespasian, of which the drcumference, is given in a well- 
known passage of Pliny ', is found to approximate closely to that of 
the wall of Aurelian. 

Replacement of the Termini of the Pomcerium by Hadrian. 

X. 

COLLEGIVM I 

AVGVRVM . AVCTORE 
IMP . CAESARE . DIVI I 

TRAIANI . PARTHICI . F . 

On one side, nivi . nervab . nepoti 

V TRAIANO . HADRIANO 

AVG . FONT . MAX . TRIB 
POT . V . cos . HI . PROCOS 

TERMINOS . POMERII 
RESTITVENDOS . CVRAVIT 



On the other side, 

P . CCCCLXXXX 



A.D. 121 and 122. ''Collegium Angnrum, auctore imperatore Caesare divi 
Tiajani parthid Alio, divi Nervse nepoti, Trajano Hadriano Augosto, pontifice 
mazimo tribunida potestate quinta, consule teitittm, proconsule, tenninos pomerii 
restitiicndos cniaTit " 

y Pliniiy N. H., iil 5. 9. 
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This cippus was found in 1867, ^ the cellars of the house No. 18, 
in the place called Piazza Sforza Cesarini (near the Chiesa Nuova). 
This stone is still in its original site, only encumbered by the foun- 
dations of the house. 

XL 

Another cippuSy exactly similar to the last, remained in the six- 
teenth century in the Cesi palace on the Vatican ". This is no doubt 
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The Gates of Rome in the time of Vespasian. 
At this point in the history of the fortifications of Rome we have 
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ence at that time, is also further rendered probable when we com- 
pute the measurements. They are so far in excess of the longest 
course which has ever been proposed for that of the line of Servius 
Tullius, that this is entirely out of the question. The circuit of the 
wall of Servius was at most 7 miles, or about one-half the space re- 
quired by Pliny «. 

By measuring according to the scale on NoUi's large map, which 
for this may be thoroughly depended upon, we find the circuit of 
the wall of Aurelian from the south-west comer where it touches the 
Tiber, to the north-western comer where it again touches the Tiber, 
amounts to 7 millia 680 passus. 

The length of the Tiber between these two points, following its 
course, and including the Pulchmm Littus, (which was probably 
sufficiently perfect to be reckoned as a fortification at tlie time Pliny 
was writing,) amounts to .... 4 millia 150 passus. 

To these numbers must be added the circuit of the wall of the 
Regio across the Tiber. As already said, the fact of its being 
the fourteenth Regio of Augustus, (while fourteen Regiones are 
expressly mentioned by Pliny as being contained in the circuit,) 
renders it evident that it was included in the measurement It 
was not fortified on the eastern side, i.e. that next the Tiber. But 
the remainder of the circuit, following the line afterwards adopted 
by Aurelian, gives i mille 400 passus. 

These three together give a total of 13 millia 230 passus, 

which is so dose to the 13,200 of Pliny that it leaves nothing to 
desire. 

The mention of the fourteen Regiones of Augustus, affords also 
very clear evidence that the circuit was not that of Servius TuUius. 
Regio I. (Porta Capena) was, %\'ithout doubt, outside this older cir- 
cuit, as well as Regio V. and Regio XIV. (Transtiberina), and it is 
probable also that Regiones VII. and IX. were outside, while Re- 
giones VI., XII., and XIII., were partially so. 

Pliny next mentions the Compita, The streets have, of course, 
been so much altered, that any result which would be obtained from 
attempting to sum up these would only be most unsatisfactory as 
evidence, either on one side or the other. We then come to the 
great question of the Gatcs^ and their determination depends upon 
the measurement from the Milliarium, which was placed in the 
Forum Romantmi. 

* The expression used by Pliny is probable course of this wall wonid be 

ambitu. This could not mean the road miles 600 passus, which doubled would 

on each side of the wall The measure- give the 13,200 passus exactly, 
ment, however, of the circuit of the 
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There are in all eighteen gates, or places for gates, in the circuit 
of the outer wall ; of these, all except No. i and 18, are existing^ and 
of the existing gates nearly half still shew traces of work belonging 
to an earlier time than the wall of Aurelian, in which they are 
found. 

To the following short account of each gate is appended a note of 
the probable course of the street or road to it from the Forum 
Romanum ; and the measurement of this distance is calculated ac- 
cording to the scale of Roman feet attached to Nolli's large map. 
An examination of this map shews, beyond any doubt, that the 
lines of very many of the older streets are practically preserved. 
In some cases it is evident that they pass through vineyards, and 
are so closed, but where there are ancient buildings which have 
been repaired from time to time, and especially ancient temples 
which have been turned into churches, or whose sites have been 
taken for this purpose, it is obvious that the roads to them, or 
passing by them, must have been retained. Some of the very straight 
streets are clearly modem, or rather of the time of Pope Felix V., 
but by exercising a little care, the lines of the old ways can be traced 
inith tolerable accuracy. 

I. Porta Aurelia^. There was without doubt a gate in the for- 
tifications on the north side, probably at the end of the bridge called 
usually the Pons Triumphalis, situated at the bend of the Tiber, 
a little to the west of the modem bridge of S. Angelo. There is 
a gate also to which the name Aurelia seems to be given by Pro- 
copius, and mentioned as a stone's throw from the Mausoleum of 
Hadrian, but we have no evidence of an earlier name which would 
especially agree with this site. 

Leaving therefore the name of the gate an open question, but 
being almost sure of its position, we have only to calculate the dis- 
tance from the Forum Romanum along the most probable line of 
road. 

*' From the Forum Romanum, through the Piazza dclla Consolazione, and along 
the street of the same name, and past the church of S. Nicolas in Carcere, which 
was close to the Porta Carmentalis, then past the eastern side of the Theatre of 
Marcellus (to this point the line of streets forms still the boundary of the Rioni), 
thence to the Pia/za di S. Maria del Pianto, the Piazza a Catinari, and the Piazza 
di Campo di Fiore, (leaving the theatre of Pompey on the right,) then following 
the boundaiy of the Riooi till it joins the Via Giulia, and thenoe to the remains of 
the Pons Triumphalis, gives a total of . . . . l mille 600 passus. 

II. Porta Flaminia, now the Porta del Popolo, must have been 

^ See the Appendix to this Section. 
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made by Sylla, when he enclosed the Campus Martius, building 
a wall and towers along the bank of the Tiber, and a fortified palace 
for himself at the comer of the Pincian Hill to defend this point, as 
the most open to attack. Of this early gate there are no remains. 
It is even a doubtful question whether or not the site is exactly that 
occupied by the Porta del Popolo. 

"The line of street northward of the Fomm Romanum (Via di Marforio), 
in its northern part*, marks probably the eastern foss of the CapitoL It passes 
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street, being the direct way to the Porta Collina, through which the road passes, 
before it branched off to the Porta Salaria. The distance along this line of 
road is I mille 800 passos." 

V. The Porta Nomentana is on the Via Nomentana, leading 
to the Porta Collina, in the same manner as the Porta Salaria was 
on the Via Salaria, leading to the same inner gate. The old gate- 
way remains, though in rather a ruined state s. The road was turned 
a little to the north in the sixteenth century, when the Porta Pia was 
built on the new part of the road. 

"The road to this gate follows the line of the preceding to the Porta CoUina, 
when it turns off to this gate, making . . . . i mille 770 passos." 

VI. The Porta Chiusa, or the closed gate, is so called because 
antiquaries cannot agree about the ancient name of it The exterior 
of this gate is distinctly of the time of Honorius, but this is an ex- 
ternal facing only ; in the interior the gate-posts are built of the large 
oblong split stones of the style of the Kings, and it has on one side 
the remains of a cornice of the time of the Republic. This ancient 
gateway was evidently standing then, and in use at the time that the 
wall of the Praetorian Camp was built up against the north side of 
it, but Honorius fortified it afresh as we see it The outside and the 
inside of the wall do not at all agree with each other, the outside 
being evidently built up against the inner part 

"There seem to be traces of an early road which passes up the valley between 
the Quirinal and Viminal Hill, and in front of the remains of the Layacrum of 
Agrippina (possibly the Vicus Longus). The Via del Grille and the modem Via 
di Magnanapoli probably connect this line of street with the Via Bonella and the 
ForuoL To the sonth of the Thermae of Diocletian the street is named Via 
StrozzL It passed no doubt through the Porta Viminalis to the closed gate south 
of the Praetorian Camp. The total length giving . . i mille 850 passus.'* 

VII. The Porta Tiburtina, that is, the gate on the road to 
Tibur or Tivoli, through the outer wall, has an earlier gate of the 
time of Augustus preser\'ed in the middle of it, as is proved by 
the inscription ui>on it relating to the aqueducts, which are carried 
over it. The older archway is buried up to the springing of the 
arch, or probably about ten feet, by the filling up of the foss-way in 
which it was made. On each side of it, that is, outside and inside 
of it, is a gate>vay-arch of Honorius ** standing at its original elevation, 
the level of the road not having been altered since his time. But in 

» One of the towers of this gate was arch of Honorius has been destroyed 

destroyed in 1867 by the builders of the by the Pontifical Government, in 1870 ; 

new wall of the architect Poletti, under but one jamb of it, being built into 

the name of Pius IX., in connection a modem hotise, is preserved, and this 

with the new gate of Porta Pia. thews the level 

^ Since this was written, the inner 
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the time of Pliny the old foss-way followed the lower level, and the 
old gate or arch of Augustus alone, was standing across it 

" There seems to be a road passing due eastward from the Forum, and winding 
towards the Porta Esquilina. It obtains several names in the course of its route. 
After passing the gate it probably turned southward towards the church of 
S. Bibiana. Its exact course seems at this point somewhat doubtfiiL Possibly 
it passed to the Porta Tiburtina along the line of the aqueduct, some remains 
of which exist on the left of the Via S. Bibiana. Its length may be reckoned 
about I mille 630 passus." 
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"This rosd, like the last, passed the Colosseum, but probably went round the 
fortress in which the Santi Quattro was afterwards built, and passed between the 
east end of the Coelian and the Lateran \ and so down the southern slope of the 
hill to the gate, giving a distance of I mille 500 passus." 

XL The Porta Metronia, Metronis, or Mitronii is one of 
the old gates at the point where the Aqua Crabra or Marana passes 
through the outer wall. This must have been in use in the first 
century, as the road leads up from it to the Arch of Dolabella of that 
period, although no work of a distinctive early character remains. 

"The road to the Porta Metconia probably passed the Colosseum also, and 
then along the Via della Navicella across the Piazza della Navicella, and so 
directly to the gate. This gives a distance of . . I mille 36opassus.'' 

XII. The Porta Latina, or gate at the passage of the Via Latina 
through the outer wall has been rebuilt, but must have been originally 
at least as early as the time of Augustus, when this addition to the 
city was made his first Regio. 

•' The road to this gate turns off to the right through the Arch of Constantine, 
and passing along the foss-way beneath the Palatine Hill (now Via di S. Gregorio) 
turns to the left past the site of the ancient Porta Cafena, and then along the Via 
Appia till it branches off along the Via Latina. The distance of this course 
amounts to i mille 920 passus." 

XIII. The Porta Appia must have been made at the same 
time. We find the Via Appia mentioned by authors of this period, 
and it is bordered by tombs of a still earlier date. 

**The course followed was the same as in the previous route, except that it 
continues along the Via Appia till it reaches the gate. This gives in length . 

2 millia 40 passus." 

X^^^ The porta .Ardeatina, on the Via Ardeatina, where it 
passes through the boundary wall, is still standing, though long 
dosed ; it is of the time of Nero or Tiberius, as fine brickwork of 
the first century as any in Rome. This also must therefore have 
been in existence and in use in the time of Pliny. We do not find 
this gate mentioned by any ancient author, but there stands a gate- 
way of the first centur}', incori>orated in the wall of .\urelian, although 
not in a line with it, but in an angle made on puri)ose to include the 
gate, and the road is a ver}' ancient one. 

"The course followed was also pro! ably through the Arch of Constantine *, Imt 

' The pavement of an cild rond is alonjj the wc-tcm side of the Palatine, 

known to exist in that valley t>r foss namely, the Via di S. Tcodoro, Via de* 

although bi:ried. It is nearly iir-kr the FcniH. r.ad the Vi.! di Ccrchi. It makes 

tomb of the first century on the l»ank. howe%cr. very little, if any, difference 

* The course may have been rcv koned in the mcisurcment. 
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on reaching the southern end the road passed up into the Intermontium of the 
Aventine, and then between the two forts now occupied by the churches respec- 
tively of S. Balbina and S. Sabba, till it passed through the old gate Porta 
Rtiudusadana^ and then passing along the outside of the line of the Caracallan 
aqueduct it reached the Porta Ardeatina, making a distance of . 2 millia passus." 

XV. Porta Ostiensis (S. Paolo). — The Porta Ostiensis must 
have been in existence in the time of Pliny; the bank through 
which the Via Ostiensis passes, and in which this gate was originally 
made, is the enclosure of the Aventine made by Claudius. But the 
gatehouse has been rebuilt in the fifth century, with the exception 
of the inner wall, and the two gates in it, which are of older date, 
and belonged to the two roads, one from the Salaria, the other from 
the Palatine. 

"This course, without doubt, followed the north-western side of the Palatine, 
i.e. along the modem Via di S. Teodoro and Via de* Fenili, crossing over the 
Aventine past the church of S. Prisca and through the ancient P<frta Navia, The 
road was then direct to the Porta Ostiensis. The distance is i mille 350 passus." 

XVI. Porta Portuensis. — This gate was near the bank of the 
Tiber on the southern side of the Trastevere, and the road to Porto 
passed through it ; it was one of the gates rebuilt by Honorius, and 
the inscription of his time upon it has been preserved. 

" There is little doubt one road, and that perhaps the most ancient into the 
Trastevere, was across the Pons Sublidus. The course from the Forum Ro- 
manum probably followed the Via di S. Teodoro, the Via di S. Gioigio in 
Velabro, and the Via della Salara ; and then passing through the Porta Tri^ 
geniitia it crossed the bridge, and taking the present road following the bank of 
the Tiber, reached in a tolerably direct line the ancient Porta Portuensis (which 
is some 300 passus beyond the modern Porta Portuensis), making a distance of . 

I mille 700 passus.*' 

XVII. Porta Janiculensis, now called S. Pancrazio, is nearly 
on the highest point of the Janiculum, and was the gate from the 
ancient fortress to the adjoining table-land, on the promontory of 
which this fortress was placed. A gate in this position must have 
existed from the date when the fortress i^'as made in the time of the 
Kings, but it had been probably more than once rebuilt, before it 
was finally destroyed by the Goths. The present gate is modem, 
and not exactly on the old site, as the present fortification* is also 
modem, and encloses the old one. The fortifications of the Tras- 
tevere, as they now stand, are entirely the work of the Popes, and 
chiefly of the seventeenth century, but within the line are consider- 
able ruins of the old walls of the Janiculum fortress, and the walls 
connecting it with the city. 
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''A road probably at this time passed over the Palatine Bridge, now the Ponte 
Rotto. The Via della Longaretta probably follows mainly the course of an 
ancient via. The hilly neighbonihood of the Janiculum prevented the road from 
reaching the gate in a direct line, and it is somewhat doubtful as to the course 
taken. Its total length, however, cannot be reckoned less than .... 

I mille 700 passus. " 

XVIII. Porta Septimiana — This gate is on the northern part 
of the wall of the Trastevere, near the Tiber, and the Via della 
Longara passes through it The gate seems to have been rebuilt by 
Septimius Severus, as it was named after him. The name of the 
gate before his time is not recorded. 

"There is much doubt in tracing the course of this road. The shortest course 
would be perhaps along the same line as the preceding one, and crossing the river 
by the Ponte Rotto. There was a road across the island, and the road would be 
either through the Porta Carmentalis or the Porta Flumentana. On the other 
side of the river also, the course of the older roads has been much disturbed. The 
distance measured along an average line is . . .1 mille 360 passus.*' 

It will be seen that the distance to the eighteen gates from the 
Forum Romanum, when added together, make the following total. 
Also that the roads to these eighteen gates pass through twelve other 
gates, which we may reasonably suppose were in existence in Pliny's 
time ; but the courses to these twelve gates were not, he tells us, to 
be counted above and beyond the courses to the outer gate, or in 
other words, the distance between them and the Forum was not to 
be reckoned twia oz'cr (" ita ut duodecim semi enumerentur*') : — 

Distance in 
Passing through *' pastni." 

1. Porta Carmentalis I 600 

2. Ratumcna I 750 

3. Fontinalis (?) I 500 

4. Collina I 800 



I. Porta Aurelia. 



II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 



• Flaminia. 

• PiNClA.NA. 

- Salaria. 

- nomentana. 

• (Chiusa). 

- TrBURTINA. 

• PRvT.NESTIN A. 

- Asi.naria. 

• Lateranensis. 

• Metro.n'ia. 
■ Latin A. 

- Appia. 

• Ardeatina- 

• ostiensis. 

• portuensis. 

• Janiculensis. 

- Septimiana. 



5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 



la 
II. 



• Viniinalis 

• Esquilina 

• Quciquetulana 

- Coelimoniana (?) 



- Capena 

> Kaudusculana 
■ N'avia 



12. — ^ Trigemina 



Total 30 140 
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As confessedly in some cases the distance could only be measured 
approximately, the correspondence between the above total 30,140 
and 30,760 of Pliny, is sufficiently close to warrant the position that 
Pliny's numbers agree with this topographical arrangement". 

The twelve gates being counted only once, also further confirms 
this view. To make the number thirty-seven there were still seven 
gates wAicA Aad ceased to be. The names of these must be mere 
conjecture. Possibly the two of the Capitol, and the three of the 
Palatine, which have been spoken of in previous sections, may count 
as five ; and for the remaining two there were the Porta Sangualis 
and Porta Salutaris on the Quirinal, as the roads to the gates seem, 
according to the probable lines, to have gone tArougA none of these, 
but passed by them, so that these were not to be counted ; or if it 
is improbable that many of these were standing up to Pliny's time, 
there are others, some of which it is true are more or less doubtfiil, 
but sufficient at least to give the number of seven. A list has been 
given in the previous section of those gates which were probably in 
the enceinte of Servius Tullius. 

It remains to note the calculation that '' if all the different lines 
of streets were computed in die same manner, the result would be 
seventy miles or more." 

This has no reference to the gates, but yet the mention of the 
Praetorian might seem to imply that Pliny, in his second computa- 
tion, referred to a more extended boundary line than in the previous 
case, and that the first therefore comprised only the boundary of 
Servius Tullius. It is, however, probable that the space between the 
agger of Servius Tullius and the outer wall was much built upon, and 
he therefore referred especially to it, implying perhaps a contrast be- 
tween the Rome which was bounded by the ag^ and the Rome of 
his time. Besides, it is very possible that a computation of the 
length of the streets had been made for the " City proper," and not 
for the suburb, and he therefore distinguishes between the two. 
These remarks appear to be necessary, as it has been taken for 
granted that the mention of the line of the Praetorian Camp in the 

■ It may be asked what cause can be eighteen we get a very near approxima- 

assigned for so singular a method of tion to the area, as we obtam by this 

measurement. It is not easy to answer means a circle, of which the diameter is 

this, though practically it is not without 3 millia 418 paces (or 3 miles 818 yards 

iU value. The gates are fairly distant English measure), and consequently its 

apart from each other, and the roads to circumference 10 millia 737 passus. The 

them are tolerably direct, so that the len^h of the irre^lar line of boundary 

lines to them from a central point such he had already given, but the dau for 

as the Foram are, as it were, so many obtaining the average diameter was ne* 

radii By taking the average of the cessary in order to compute the area. 
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second case, implies that in the first case another line was referred 
to. It is needless to add that to test the computation with the doubt- 
ful traces of the older streets is simply impossible. 

Enough evidence, however, has been probably adduced, to shew 
that the outer fortification (tncsnia) of Rome at this time, whatever 
its nature, was that which was followed by Aurelian when he built 
the wall \diich bears his name. 

It is quite possible, even probable, that the mania (and this is the 
expression used by Pliny) were composed as much of earth as of 
stone ; still they afforded good foundations. They had served their 
day, when the low mound, with a wall on the outside to render it 
difficult to mount to the top, was sufficient to meet the mode of 
attack usually adopted, and they were useful also to resist the first 
attack when the Romans had the inner line in good repair to fall 
back upon ; but when the arts of war had advanced, and the city 
had increased, so that much valuable property lay beyond the circuit 
of the inner line, it was necessary to build a high wall along the line 
occupied by these outer mcsniay which was commenced, as we shall 
see in the next section, under Aurelian. 
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Historical Notices of Successive Repairs of the Walls. 
The disturbances which had taken place in the time of Gallienus 
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Eutropius, writing a.d. 361, mentions the walls as follows : — 
**Hc (Aurelian) surrounded the dty with stronger walls'." 

Cassiodorus also, writing a.d. 562, in his Chronicle, uses the ex- 
pression : — 

*• He surrounds Rome with stronger walls*." 

In the foregoing passages it is to be remarked, that while all agree 
as to the fact that Aurelian built walls round the city, Zosimus 
implies that there were no walls before, while Vopiscus implies that 
he enlarged the circuit of the existing walls, and he gives the length 
of the circuit to which the walls were extended. It would seem at 
first sight that it was impossible to reconcile these statements with 
those of other writers, as interpreted by the existing remains. The 
probability is that the ex]jlanation is to be found in the special use 
made of the word muri, i.e. * walls, properly so called*.' It \nll 
be noticed that this word is used by all the later writers, while 
before we have had the word mocnia^ which signifies rather high em- 
bankments, chiefiy of earth, often supported, it is true, by a wall, but 
not having the same advantages for resisting an attack as the later 
mode of fortification. 

A change appears to have taken place at this time in the mode of 
attacking fortified places, and higher walls were necessary for the 
defence. In the history of the siege of Rome by the Goths not 
long afterwards, that is, in the fifth century, written by Procopius 
(an eye witness), we read frequently of Balistas, and Aries and 
Turres, and other machines of war, exactly similar to those con- 
tinued in the Middle Ages. These are not mentioned as anything 
new^ but as the ordinary machines of war for a siege, and had there- 
fore probably been in use for a century or so before. The besieging 
towers were high and of wood, covered with hides to prevent their 
being set on fire, and were intended to be moved on wheels up to 
the walls which they could overtop. 

The walls and towers, therefore, of the time of Aurelian were very 
much higher than they had been before, and they had probably 
wooden hourds at the top for the use and protection of the de- 
fenders, of which we have several traces in the corbels, and put-log 
holes, which are still visible in many parts of the walls, especially 

* " Urbem Romam muris firmioribus of earth thrown out of a trench on the 
cinxit," &c (Eutropii Hist Rom. Bre- inner side was called murus^ but in the 
viar., lib. ix. c 15.) course of time the word had changed 

* '* Romam firmiorlbus muris val- its signification, and mums came to sig- 
lat** (Cassiodori Chronicon, Aurelta- nify a lofty wall of stone or brick only, 
nns xxix. ) as distinct from low earthworks. 

* Varro nys distinctly that the bank 
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round the towers, and on part of the wall of the Castra Praetoria. 
The fortification of this period was a truly magnificent work ; the 
wall being nearly fifty feet high, with a corridor or passage for the 
sentinels made within the wall, about fifteen feet high and two wide, 
connecting the numerous towers and battlements, very different to 
the nicenia which stood there before ; and Aurelian has, probably 
with justice, the credit of it There were lofty walls in part of the 
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The work was begun a.d. 271, and was finished, as 2^simu8 tells us, 
under Probus, who was slain in a.d. 280. Ten years is but a short 
period for such an enormous work, and the gates were probably 
but slightly fortified ; this was perceived by Honorius about a cen- 
tury afteni'ards, a.d. 395 — 425, who added gatehouses or gateway- 
fortresses to all the principal gates, not destroying the old gates, 
but strengthening them with additional defences. This is clearly 
shewn in the case of the Porta Maggiore and the Porta S. Lorenzo, 
as will be described. 

All the precautions of Honorius were not sufficient to save the 
city, which was taken by the Goths in a.d. 409 by a surprise ; they 
entered by the Porta Salaria, the weakest point, and again burnt 
the house of Sallust, which had been restored in the time of the 
early Emperors after it had then been burnt They burnt many 
other buildings and sacked the city, as we read in Procopius. 

" Alaric, having anncd all his forces, kept them close to the Salarian gate in 
readine.<vs for an assault ; for it was there that he had pitched his camp at the 
beginning. Then all the young men assembling at this gate at the appointed 
hour made a sudden attack on the guards, and put them to the sword. This done, 
they threw open the gates at their leisure, and admitted Alaric and his army 
within the city. These set fire to the houses which were nearest to the gate, 
among which was that of Sallust, the same who wrote long ago the history of the 
Romans. Of this the greater part remained half-consumed even to my time. 
Having plundered the whole dty and spoiled most of the Romans 7, they continued 
their ad\'ance ■. " 

The poet Claudian% in his panegyric of the consulate of Honorius, 
mentions his having added hills to the city, but we do not find 
any mention of this in the historians. If it is not to be attributed 
wholly to poetical licence, it is probable that in making preparations 

twcen the southern point and the ■ Procop. de Bello V^andalico, lib. L 

Emporium . . 3,000 feet, c. 2. 

giving a total of exactly 50,300 feel. ' "Sic oculis placitura tuis insigniur 

In the other mode of reckoning, auctis 

namely, where the measure is con- CoUilms^ et nota major se Roma vi- 

sidered as meaning passus^ and the dcndam 

reading "fifty" an error for "fifteen" Obtulit. Addebant pulchnun nova moe- 

{quinq, for auind\ there is the objec- nia vultum, 

tion, not only of the necessity of adopt- Audito perfecta recens rumore Getarum. 

ing an important various reading with- Profedtque opifex decori timor ; et, 

out any authority, but of the fact that vice mira, 

unless the Vatican be included, the cir- Quam pax intulcrat, bello discussa se- 

cuit is not fifteen miles, but as seen nectus. 

above, only : 10 millia 60 passus. Erexit subitas turres, cinctosque coegit 

^ Procopius does not mean to say that Septem continuo montes juvenescere 

they slaugntered most of the inhabitants, mura " 

which is one of the meanings of the (CI. Claudiani XXVIII. de VI. Con- 
Greek word used. Here the sense must sulata Honorii, v. 529 — 536.) 
be to spoil or deprive of their property. 
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against attacks he fortified the Vatican. There is a singular incident 
mentioned ^ in the account of the taking of the city, namely, that all 
those who took refuge in the church of S. Peter and S. Paul (on the 
Vatican Hill), were by the command of Alaric unmolested. It would 
appear, however, that this fortified hill was still considered as outside 
the city, and probably only connected with it by a covered way. 

The city, we learn, was again sacked and burnt by the Vandals 
under King Genseric in a.d. 455. There is no record of any damage 
to the walls at that period, but it is probable that they were more 
or less injured, as we have an account of their restoration, in the 
year 500, by King Theodoric, in the Chronicle of Cassiodorus *, at 
which time he built " very strong fortresses." 

In 537 they were again seriously damaged in the siege of the 
Goths, when the city was defended by Belisarius, of which we have 
the minute account by Procopius, who is practically the most im- 
portant authority for the history of Roman affairs during the fifth 
and sixth centuries. We are told later by the same writer that 
Totila, A.D. 541 — 552, proposed to raze the walls of Rome to the 
ground, and that he so far carried out his intention as to destroy 
as much of them as amounted in the whole to about a third part of 
the circuit 

" Becoming aware of these things, Totila resolved to raze Rome to the ground, 
and to leave there the greater part of his army, and with the remainder to proceed 
against John and the Lucanians. So, of the circuit of the M'alls, he threw down as 
much in different places as would amount to about a third part of the whole 1" 

These were hastily repaired by Belisarius (r. a.d. 560), and in 
places the bad construction of that period may still be seen. 

... "As soon as Totila heard this, he broke up his camp with all his army, and 
reached Belisarius and the city before the former had been able to fit the gates in 
the walls. For Totila had det»troyed all of them, and Belisarius from want of 
workmen was not able to jjet the !»lart in cun>truclinj; ihcm*." 

^ Mentioned by Paulus Diaconus, and admiranda palatia, magnisque ejus operi- 

quoted as an extract from Procopius busantic^uamiraculasuperantur." (Cas- 

by J. Bap. Egnatius {Roma Ca/iivitas), siodori Chronic. AnasC xlviii. Patridus 

but Procopius mentions the incident as ct llypatius Coss.) 

occurring m a later reign. '* . . . et ad restaurationem palatii, 

« " Hoc anno D. N. rex Theodoricus seu ad recuperationem moenix civitatis 

Roraam cunctomm vocibus expctitus ad- singulis annis libras ducentas de area 

venit, et senatum suum mira aiiabiliiate vinaria (Theodoricus) dari pnecepiL" 

tractans, Romanae plebi donavit anno- (Excerpu de Odoacre, Theoderico^ 

nas, atque admirandis moenibus deputata &c, ap. Murat. Rer. Itai Script., t. 

per annos singulos maxima pccuniiC xxiv. coL 640 (v.), D.) 

quantiute subveniL Sub cujus ielici im- ' Procopius de Bello Gothico, lib. iii. 

perio plurimse renovantur urbes, muni- c 2a. 

tissima ca^tella conduntur, coastugant « Ibkl., lib. iii. c. 24. 
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. . . "And the Isaurians alone, who acted as traitors, remaining at their post, 
opened the gates without opposition, and received the enemy into the city'." 

The repairs of Belisarius are rude, perhaps the place where they 
can be most readily distinguished is in that part of the wall which 
adjoins the Lateran Palace. In other parts the stones which hap- 
pened to be near, were piled up without mortar against the foot of 
the towers that were partially destroyed ; we read : — 

"But as he [Belisarius] was not able to rebuild in a short time as much of the 
walls as TotUa had destroyed, he adopted this plan : collecting all the stones 
which happened to be near, he laid them on one another without order, and with 
nothing between, since he had neither mortar at hand, nor anything else of the 
kind ; but in order that the mere appearance of a building might be preserved, he 
placed on the outside a great abundance of stakes. He happened also before to 
have dug deep ditches round the whole circuit of the walls, as has been mentioned 
by me in the former part of my history, and as the whole army worked with zeal 
during five-and-twenty days, all the wall that had l)een destroyed was in this way 
completed ». " 

In the opinion of some, the large heavy stones of the period of the 
Kings or of the Republic, which he had collected and piled up, were 
those remaining in their places in some instances, and serving as 
buttresses to the towers until they were needlessly removed by the 
Pontifical architect in 1870, under the pretext oi restoring the walls. 
The walls were again much damaged in the siege by the Lom- 
bards in the beginning of the eighth century, and repaired by the 
citizens under various bishops, who had then acquired the name of 
Popes. Anastasius has frequent mention of these repairs from 
the pontifical records among the great deeds of the Popes. It 
iiv-as the custom for each pontiff to nvTite the life of his predecessor, 
and these contemporary records were published with additions 
by Anastasius, the pontifical librarian, in the ninth century: his 
own additions and interpolations are of doubtful authority, but for 
such facts as these his history may fully be relied on. The later 
Popes invariably put up inscriptions, with their names, on ever}' 
piece of the wall that they repaired ; but for the larger and more 
important repairs before the eleventh century we have to trust to 
histoi}' and to the construction, which is different in each succeeding 
century. Sisinius, a Syrian bishop, who was Pope only a few months 
in 70$, but had resided as cardinal before, *' had constantly on his 
mind the care of the dwellings of the citizens, and ordered lime to 
be burnt for the repair of the walls \" 

' Procopitts de Bello Gothico, lib. iii. ^ Anastasius Biblioth. in vita Sisinnii, 
c «x No. 169. 

« Ibid., lib. iii. c. 24. 
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Gregory XL, A.D. 715 — 731, also "ordered lime to be burnt, and 
th^ unfinished part of the wall to be repaired [with concrete] fi^om 
the gate of S. Lorenzo [towards the north]; this part had been 
Wi-ikened in various tumults, and hastily repaired in emergencies *." 
1"r. is is confirmed by Frodoardus, a contemporary writer, who says 
** h;f set about repairing the wall of the city with lime^. 

The work was continued in the time of his successor, Gregory III., 
A.r. 7.^1 — 741, as we also find from Anastasius. 
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In A.D. 848 — 852, the walls of the Leonine city were built by 
Leo IV., to protect the Vatican against the threatened invasion of 
the Saracens ; these were connected with the fortress of S. Angelo, 
into which the Mausoleum of Hadrian had been converted, and 
became part of the circuit of the walls, as described by the Chroni- 
cler, shortly afterwards, but were not united with the Janiculum 
fortress, or the wall of the Trastevere of the time of Aurelian, until 
the seventeenth century, when the whole city on that side of the 
river was enclosed in a new wall built according to the modem 
system of fortification. 

Leo IV. is also stated to have continued the restoration of the old 
wall of the Emperors with great activity ; he is said 

'* to have visited the works continually in person, both on horseback and on foot, 
and to have allowed no delay in them ; to have rebuilt fifteen of the towers from 
the ground, and to have repaired the gatehouses, and fortified them with new 
wooden doors strong enough to resbt an enemy*.'* 

Anastasius, who tiras living at the time, warmly praises the building 
of this Pope, which he calls " a great and marvellous work, done 
with much wisdom, subtilty, prudence and honesty." The work was 
carried on during four years, from A.D. 848 to 852. The new city 
was then consecrated with 

'' a grand ceremonial ; a penitentiary procession was organized, in which all the 
bishops and priests of the city joined with the orders of clergy of the Roman 
Church, all with bare feet, and their heads sprinkled with ashes, making the 
circuit of the walls chanting litanies, psalms, hymns, and canticles, while the 
Cardinal bishops blessed the wall with holy water. The Pontiff stopped at each 
of the three gates of the new city, and recited a separate prayer at each." 

These prayers are given in full by Anastasius ', who adds : — 

" He then freely distributed alms to all who had assisted at the ceremony, 
whether natives or strangers. " 

The three gates of the Leonine city are believed to have remained 
until after the return of the Popes from Avignon, when the Vatican 
being made their usual habitation, the court and many strangers 
collected round them, new streets were made in the Leonine city, 
and new gates for the convenience of its inhabitants. 

In A.D. 1063 the Leonine city was taken by surprise at night by 
the anti-pope Honorius II., or Cadolus of Parma, who was received 
into the fortress of S. Angelo by Cencius, son of the prefect of the 
dty, who was in charge of it In a.d. 1067 the Leonine city was 

* Anastasius Bibl. in vita, Leo IV., tract, but is worth reading as a minute 
Ka 534. account of a consecration in the ninth 

' The whole story is too kmg to ex- century. 
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1 26 The Later Fortificatiotts. [CHAP. IL 

again attacked and taken by Frederic I., and the Pope, Alexander II., 
was obliged to take refuge in the castle of the Frangipani on the 
Palatine, of which the chapel, now the small church of S. Silvestro 
in Palatio, is the only remnant 

In A.D. 1084 the Emperor Henry IV. besieged the Pope Hilde- 
brand, or Gregory VII., in the fortress of S. Angelo. Robert Guis- 
card and his Norman army came to the assistance of the Pope, and 
the Leonine city was dismantled '. 

"Robert Guiscard entered the city by the Porta Flaminia, and beine opposed 
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** The seventh is called, at present, the Porta Major, formerly the Sircurana 
[Siracusan Praenestina] and the Lavicanian Way, which leads to S. Helena.*' 

''The eighth is the Porta S. Johannis, which by the ancients was called 
Assenarica (Asinaria).** 

" The ninth gate is called Porta Metrosa (Metronia), and in front of both these 
run the Latin Way.** 

"The tenth b called the Latin Gate and Way." 

" The eleventh is called the Appian Gate and Way. There lie S. Sebastian, 
and Quirinus." 

"The twelfth Gate and Way is called the Ostiensian, but, now, S. Paul's, be- 
cause he lies near it in his church.** 

" The thirteenth is called the Portuan Gate and Way." 

"The fourteenth is the Aurelian Gate and Way, which now is called Porta 
S. Pancratii, because he lies near it in his church *.*' 

To the above extracts reference will be made in the succeeding 
section. The mode of spelling the names of some of the gates is 
evidently corrupt, but the context leaves no doubt as to their 
identification. 

In A.D. 1 157 some portion of the wall was restored by the Senate, 
as we see by the inscription recording it on the inside of the Porta 
Metronia. 

In the thirteenth century we have another description of the walls 
in the tract of Martinus Polenus, De Romana Urbis ExordiOj which 



• "Sed, ne quid honori desit, adji- 
dam et portarum numerum, ct multitu- 
dinem sacrorum cinerum ; et, nc quis 
obscnritate verborum se causctur a cog- 
nitione renim rejici, erit sermo quo- 
tidianus et levis. 

" Prima porta Cornelia, qux mmlo 
dicttur Porta Sancti Petri, et Via Cor- 
nelia. Juxta earn ecclcsia beati Petri 
sita est, in qua corpus ejus jacct, auro 
et lapidibus parata. . . . 

" Secunda porta Flaminea, qux 
modo appcllatur Sancti Valcntini. ct 
Via Flaminea ; ct cum ad pMiUtm Mnl- 
bium i>cr\cnit, vacatur Via Kavciinan.;, 
quia ad Ravennam ducit. Ibi in primo 
milliario foris sanctus Valcntinus m >ua 
ecclesia requiescit 

"Tertia porta Porcini.ma, ct via 
eodero modo appellata ; sed cum pcr- 
venit ad Salariam nomen pcrdit : et 
ibi prope, in eo loco qui dicitur Cucu- 
mens, rcquiescunt martyres Fcstus Jo- 
hannes," &c 

"Quarta porta et Via Salaria, quae 
modo Sancti Silvestri dicitur. . . . 

** Quinta porta Numehtana. . . . 

•* Sexta porta ct Via Tiburtina, qu.x 
modo dicitur Porta Sancti Laurent ii. 



Juxta banc viam jacet sanctus T.au- 
rentius in sua ecclesia, et Abundius 
martyr. . . . 

"Septima porta modo Major dici- 
tur, olim Sircurana dicebatur, et Via 
Lavicana, qua: ad beatam llclenam 
tcndit. . . . 

** Octava porta Sancti Johannis, quai 
apud antiquos Assenarica dicitur. 

**Nona porta Metrosa dicitur, et 
coram istis ambabus Via jacct Latinx 

**Dccima porta et Via Latina di- 
citur. . . . 

** I'litlccima porta et Via di i- ir 
Appia. Ibi reciuicNCunt sanctus >cl).is- 
tianus et Quirinus. . . . 

•* Duodecima porta et Via Ostcnsa 
dicitur, modo Porta Sancti Pauli va- 
catur, quia juxta eam requiescit in >ua 
ecclesia. . . . 

"Tertiadecima porta et Via Por- 
tuensis dicitur. . . . 

•* Quartadecima porta ct Via Aurea, 
quae modo Porta Sancti Pancratii di- 
citur, quia juxta eam requiescit in ec- 
clesia sua,** &c <\Villelmi Malmesbir. 
Gesta reg. Angl., lib. iv. c 2, ed. Th. 
DoAtts Hardy, vol. iL pp. 539—544. ) 
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is curious, being written entirely from the clerical point of view with 
reference to the churches. 

'* It has 360 towcn, in circuit it is 22 miles, besides the Trastcvere and the 
Leonine city, including which it is said to be 42 miles. . . . The principal gates 
are the Porta Capena, which is called S. Paul's, near the sepulchre of Remus ; 
Porta Appia, which leads to [the chapel of] Domine quo vadis and the Catacombs ; 
Porta LAtina, near which is the church of S, Johannes in Oleo ; Porta Asinaria 
Lateranensis ; Porta Metronii, where the stream enters the dty ; Porta Lavi- 
cana, which is called Major, which is near S. Croce ; Porta Taurina or Tiburtina, 
which is called S. Lorenzo ; Porta Numentana, which leads to S. Agnes ; Porta 
Salaria, which leads towards S. Sabina ; Porta Pinciana, which is near the church 
of S. Felice on the Pincio ; Porta Flaminia, which is near the church of S. Maria 
del Popolo, and by which we go to the Milvian bridge ; Porta CoUina, which is 
near the Temple of Hadrian, near the bridge of S. Peter. In the Trastevere are 
three gates, and in the [Leonine] city three '." 

There are several ignorant errors in this description, shewing 
that the writer was not well acquainted with the localities, and these 
are so similar to those in the Mirabilia Urbis Roma that there is 
little doubt they were both taken from the same source. Besides 
the exaggeration of the extent of the city, the Porta Capena is con- 
fused with the Porta Ostiensis or S. Paolo ; the pyramid of Cestius 
is called the sepulchre of Remus ; the Sabine to\vns to which the 
Porta Salaria leads are confused with S. Sabina ; the Porta Collina 
is transposed to the bank of the Tiber, opposite the Mausoleum of 
Hadrian, that is, from the eastern to the western side of the city ". 
These errors prove the work to be of an ignorant age, and written 
originally by some one not conversant with the place, and two per- 
sons could hardly have fallen into the same errors. Still these me- 
dieval descriptions of the walls are curious and interesting. 

The Mirabilia of the thirteenth century enumerates 361 towers, 
44 casdes, and 900 propu^maiia or turrets. It also gives twelve 
gates and five posterns, exclusive of the Transtiberina. The gates 
are thus enumerated in the Mirabilia : — 

I. Capena; 2. Appia; 3. Latina; 4. Mitroni ; 5. Asinaria (T^ite- 
ranensis) ; 6. Lavicana or Major ; 7. Taurina ; 8. Nomentana ; 9. Sa- 
laria; 10. Pinciana; 11. Flaminia; 12. Cellina, or Cornelia; and in 
the Transtiberina, Septimiana, Aurelia, and Portuensis. 

Boniface IX., a.d. 1389 — 1404, and Martin V., 1417 — 1 431, re- 
paired the walls. Boniface also strengthened the fortifications of 
the castle of S.Angelo, and built the high tower on the Capitol. 

* lib. i c 4, 5, Basle, 1559, (apud appeared along ^ith the gate itself. 

Nibby, Mara di Koma, p. 2w.) Possibly it is the one called Aurelia by 

" Unless the name snould be spelt Procopms, and Cornelia in the extract 

Cellina, as it is in the Mirabilia ; if so, from William of Malmesbury. 
all other traces of this name have dis- 
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In the beginning of the fifteenth century Leonardus Aretinus" 
mentions that the wall near the Janiculum had (alien down in several 
places ; it is now a picturesque ruin by the side of the road up to 
a villa, this road is in the old foss, the earth on the other side of the 
wall being many feet above it. 

In a document of this period we find the Porta del Popolo first 
mentioned 7 : — 

'* In the year 1404. The King Ladislaus, after high mass, retired from the 
palace which was at the top of S. Peter's steps (the Vatican), and went out 
through the Porta Viridaria (the garden-gate), and entered [Rome] over the Potitt 
AfolU, and through the gate of S, Maria dd Popolo^ and also entered through 
the arch near the church of .S". Lorento in IjHcitta^ and went through the Piazza 
diila Cdonna (Antoniana), and made Galeot of Normandy a Knight in front of 
his own house. And the said King rode through the Via di Torre de* Conli 
towards the church of the Lateran, where he abode for one night." 

In 1407 a part of the wall near the Monte Testaccio was de- 
stroyed by the vassals of the Savelli coming from Albano, and in the 
same year the Colonnas destroyed a part of the wall between the 
Porta Maggiore and the Porta S. Lorenzo". These. and other parts 
of the wall were repaired by Ladislaus, King of Naples, in 1408, but 
the same king took down another part of the wall in I4i3» near the 
monastery of S. Croce, to effect his own entrance, and stationed his 
forces in the Lateran •. 

In 1 43 1, after the death of Martin V., (a Colonna,) Poggio Brac- 
ciolini, a Florentine, wrote his treatise De Varidate FortuticCy in 
which he says that he had measured the walls of the city, and found 
them only ten miles without the Leonine city in the Trastevere. 

■ *' Adversus Janiculum mocnia crant Ital. Script., vol. xxiv. col. 974, B.) 

nonnullis locis vetustate collapsa, h;vc • •* A di 6. di Giugno i Colonncsi, 

quoque loca annatis complebantur. " co gli altri cacciati da Roma, ruppero il 

(Lconardi Aretini rer. suo temp, in niuro di Roma tra la porta di Santa 

Ital. Gest. Comment, ap. Murat. Rer. Maria Ma^jgiore, e la porta di San I^- 

Ital. Script., t. xix. col. 923, D.) renzo, ed cntrarono in Konia." (Cruu. 

' "Anno 1404 . . . rcccssit dictus tlo- di lJoI«)gna, aj>. Murat. Kcr. Ital. Script., 

minus rex Ladislausde Palatio in capite t. x\ixL col. 593, B.) 

scalamm Sancti Petri post missam ma- *' Inter alia mala per eum perpetrata 

jorem, et cxirit per Portam Viridariam, fuit confessus, quod de Anno Domini 

et intravit per ftontem Moli, ac etiam 1407, de mcnse Februarii, fuit unus de 

per Portam Sancta: Mariae ddlo Popoto^ principalibus ad frai^endum murum in 

et intravit etiam per arcum juxta ecclc- loco videlicet qui dicitur Testacia. Mul- 

stam Sancti Laurentit in Ludna, et tum esset scribendum mala per eura 

hit per r^onem Columnie, et fecit perpetrata." (Diarium Romanum ab 

Militem Galeottum de Nonnannis ante anno Mcccciv. usque ad Mccccxvii. 

domum dicti Galeotti ; et equitavit die- auct Ant Petri ; ap. Murat. Rer. Ital 

tus dominus Rex per viam Torre ddlo .Script., t. xxiv. col. 988, C.) 

O/z/ir versus ecclesumi Latcranenscm, ct * Diario della dtti di Roma .Scrit(o 

ibi fedt residentiamper unam noctem.*' da Stcfano Infessura, ibid., vol iiu 

(Diarium Romanum, ap. Murator. Rer. part 2, col. 1120^ B. 
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Section IV. 

Description of the Circuit of the Walls. 

In the previous section a rapid survey has been taken of the 
events which had any influence on the destruction, repair, or altera- 
tion of the wall, from the time of Aurelian down to the fifteenth 
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the Pordcus of Octavia, and passed the Theatres of Marcellus and 
Pompey, had here passed across the bridge. The road on the other 
side was probably the Via Aurelia Nova, which is referred to in 
inscriptions, and which was a branch from the main Aurelian way 
which entered the enceinte by the Porta Janiculensis, now Porta di 
S. Pancrazio. 

In this part the wall has been too much destroyed for anything 
to be made out beyond the lower part of the towers on the bank of 
the river, which remain with houses built upon them. The parts 
that remain are of concrete of early character, probably of the time 
of Sylla, or at least, they could hardly be later than Augustus. 
They are little more than substructures, and it is therefore probable 
that they had not been rebuilt by Aurelian, as was the case with 
that part of the wall next the Tiber at the southern end of the city 
below the Emporium, where his work remains very distinctly, while 
here not a vestige is seen. Nor have we far to look for an ex- 
planation. Between the time of Augustus and Aurelian, the laige 
and strong fortress had been built, originally called the Hadrianum, 
afterwards the castle of S. Angelo, which encloses the Mausoleum 
of Hadrian % rendering this side of the city comparatively free from 
danger of attack, and therefore not needing the rebuilding of the 
wall, which was thought necessary in other parts. 

It is, however, still a doubtful question whether this part of the 
wall, between the Pontc S. Angelo and the angle near the Porta del 
Popolo was rebuilt, or rather carried higher as in other parts, by 
Aurelian or not. There are the lower portions of some mediaeval 
brick towers in this part, but whether any part of the brickwork is 
of the time of Aurelian or not is difficult to ascertain, since they are 
much altered and mixed up with modern i^-alls. 

Part of the wall between the Tiber and the Porta Flaminia was 
rebuilt by Nicolas V., in 1451, as appears from an inscription on 
the fourth tower from the river ; and again rebuilt by Alexander VII. 
in 1662, as recorded also on the second tower in another inscrip- 
tion. The two flanking towers of the gateway were built by 
Sixtus IV., A.D. 1480, along with the church of S. Maria del Popolo, 
on the eastern side of it The gate^-ay itself was built by Vignola, 
under Pius IV., in 1561. The lower part of these towers is faced 
with square blocks of marble taken from a tomb which stood on 
part of the site of the Piazza del Popolo, supposed to have been 
the tomb of Nera The church of S. Maria del Popolo was ori- 
ginally built by Pascal II. in 1099, ^ ^ protection against the 
^ At the end of the present section this fortress will be fully described. 

K 2 
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ghost of Nero, which was believed to haunt this spot*. The inner 
face of it was re-decorated by Bernini, under Alexander VIL, on the 
occasion of the arrival of Queen Christina of Sweden, in 1657. 

2. ** From the Flaminian Gate, with its gate, to the Phician Gate (closed\^l^ 
towers, 644 merlons, 3 pairs of corbels, 75 large external windows, 117 small." 

The present gate is believed to stand about a hundred yards to 
the west of the old one, which was on the slope of the Pincian, at 
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is a piece of modem brick wall of the eighteenth centuiy, and then 
a straight joint where the wall turns towards the north for a short 
distance : this is supposed to have been the exact site of the old 
gate. Immediately beyond this is a very lofty brick wall, which has 
been building at great expense since 1850, with extremely ugly tall 
buttresses, behind which is part of the wall of the time of Sylla, 
which needed no such support 

The great Palace of Sylla, which occupied all this north-east 
comer of the Pincian Hill, is supposed by Nibby and others to 
have been the house of the Domitii, mentioned by Suetonius in 
the Life of Nero as being on the hill and overlooking the Campus 
Martins, but the constmction does not at all agree with the time 
of Nero, and is clearly of the time of Sylla. The more probable 
site of the house of the Domitii ^ is that now occupied by the French 
Academy, considerably to the east, and equally well overlooking 
the Campus Martins. 

The residence of Belisarius* as the Roman general, was after- 
wards, during the siege by the Goths, also on the Pincian Hill, and 
probably near the mound where the Belvedere ^ now stands, and to 
the south-east of the old Palace of Sylla. The Porta Flaminia was 
blocked up with large stones by Belisarius. It was probably owing 
to this point being so well defended that the attacks were chiefly 
directed to the other end of the Pincian, near the Porta Salaria. 

The old palace was destroyed before the time of Belisarius, as 
King Theodoric directs the marbles from the Pincian Palace to be 
sent to Ravenna, which implies that it was then in ruins. It would 
not have been consistent for him, who was at the same time spend- 
ing a large sum on the embellishment and protection of the city 
of Rome, to have stripped a palace of its marbles, unless it was 
already in ruins. Six of the seven fortified camps of the Goths were 
to the north of the city between the wall and the river. The Milvian 
Bridge is mentioned as the communication with the seventh and 
larger camp on the other side of the river. 



^ The exact site of the house of the tain that there must have been a villa 

Domitii is not known ; there are some or guard - house of that family, with 

tombs and subterranean chambers of a burying-place. 

the first century remaining under the • Anastasius, in the life of S. .Silve- 

garden of the villa just outside of the rius (Ix. No. 100), says that Belisarius 

Porta del Popolo, in them is reticubted sent for the Pope to come to him in the 

work exactly agreeing with that in the Pincian Palace, 

Mnro Torto. An inscription relating ^ This is the highest point on tl^ 

to this Cunily has been found near here, north side of Rome, and although this 

but the exact site where it was found mound is usually considered modem, 

is not recorded. It seems almost cer- there is no evidence that it is so. 
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" The Goths not being able to invest the whole wall with their army, by form- 
ing five lines of circumvallation blockaded the space of five gates, extending from 
the Flaminian to that which is called the Prsmestme Gate. Bat, as all these lines 
had been formed on this side the river Tiber, the barbarians feared lest the enemy 
by destroying the bridge, which is called the Milvian, might render all the country 
beyond the Tiber as far as the sea inaccessible to them, and thus they might feel 
only in a slight degree the evils that attend a siege. They therefore staked out 
a seventh line on the other side of the river, in the fields of Nero, that the bridge 
might be in the midst of their encampment *." 
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of Belisarius", and the gate is sometimes called Bdisaria^ from the 
popular story that he sat at this gate and begged in his old age. 
This stoiy probably arose from his having been refused admission 
by the Roman soldiers, when returning from an unsuccessful sortie 
so covered with mud that they did not know him. 
There are several passages in Procopius relating to this gate. 

" And when he saw that aboTe half the enemy had crossed the [Milvian] bridge, 
he led out his army throogh the Pincian Gate".'* 

"He himself [Bdisarius] held the Pincian Gate, and that on the right of it 
which is named the Salarian. For in this quarter the circle of the fortifications 
was least defensible, and the Romans had to march out against the enemy •." 

"And thus in their flight they reached the fortified circuit of Rome, while the 
barbarians in pursuit came as £eu: as the wall in the neighbourhood of the gate 
which is named Belisaria." 

" The Romans, fearing lest the enemy should burst into the enclosure along 
with the fugitives, were very unwilling to open the gates, though Belisarius urged 
them stnmgly, and cried out with threats ^'' 

It seems that the gates did not open as doors, but slid up and 
down in the same manner as the porte-amlis or sliding doors of the 
Middle Ages, and the grooves of these sliding doors remain in the 
stonework of several of the gates of Rome \ The construction of 
the present gate seems likely to be of the time of Theodoric, it 
agrees also with that of the other gates of his time, the Porta Appia 
and the Porta Ostiense. 

4. " From the Porta Salaria to the Porta Nomentaiui — 10 towers, 199 merlons, 
2 pairs of corbels, 71 large windows, 65 small'* 

Eight towers only can be traced in this portion, the modem Porta 
Pia probably occup)dng the site of the other two. A curious ancient 
drain remains near the Porta Salaria, projecting from the wall at 
about half its height ; this is an exceptional arrangement, they are 
usually corbelled out from the battlement at the top of the wall, 
and the corbels remain in many instances in the angle, or rather the 
nook, formed by the projection of a tower. 

"■ The three gates were the Porta recognise a man whose features were 

S. Sebastiano (Appia), Porta Ostiense, disfigured by the dirt and dust, and so 

and Porta Pinctana. These three gates refill him admittance. (Procop. de 

are mv probably part of the work of Bello Gothico^ lib. L c iS.) 

KingTheodoric, mentioned in his letters ^ These portcullis grooves, as they 

hereafter referred to. are usually called, may be seen also at 

■ Procopius de Bello Gothico^ lib. ii. the following g^es : — Salaria, Tiburtina, 

c la Maggiore, Lalina, Appia, and Ostiense ; 

* Ibid., lib. L c 19. the use of them belongs to a still earlier 

^ That is to say, those who looked period, as they occar also in the gates 

down from the tower could not at all of Pompeii 
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The part of the wall that was most attacked and most damaged 
during the siege of the Goths was that between the Porta Flaminia 
and the Porta Salaria; and the precise point where they made 
a breach is shewn a little to the west of the latter gate, distinguished 
by the bad repairs of that period. The wall as then rebuilt is 
carried on a low arcade, perhaps because arches would offer a 
better resistance to the battering-ram then in use. These low arches 
liave very much the appearance of having been made to carry the 
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of the old Nomentana Gate is now (187 1) still visible on the exterior, 
but the interior has been quite hidden. 

There are two postern gates built up in the Aurelian wall, on the 
northern side of the Praetorian Camp, across the foss-way on that 
side, as the Porta Chiusa was on the south, shewing roads on both 
sides ; and there seems to have been another road through the centre 
of the camp, with a gate in the outer wall called the Porta Decu- 
mana. It was used as a postern, and it was closed in the fourth 
century, when the outer wall was rebuilt after Constantine had dis- 
mantled this fortress. 

The history of the Praetorian Camp is somewhat remarkable. 
We know it was built by Tiberius in the early part of the first 
century for the use of the Praetorian Guard, upon an old earthwork 
that served as a strong fortress for protecting this side of the city. 
On the side next the city there is no wall, and no traces of one 
visible ; perhaps the old wall was entirely removed, and the materials 
used to build a considerable part of the new south wall. The north 
wall, of the time of Tibenus, remains nearly unaltered, and affords 
an excellent example of the beautiful brickwork of the first century, 
which is also seen in the towers at the south-east comer, but the 
east wall was evidently destroyed at the time that the fortress was 
dismantled by Constantine, as the construction of the greater part 
of it shews that it belongs to the fourth or fifth century. Within 
the north wall, the arched recesses, which formed the sleeping- 
pbces for the guards beneath the allure, remain nearly perfect in 
places, and what is most singular, retain remains of the original 
painting, of the first century, though in a very dilapidated state. 
Traces also of fourth-century painting are in places visible. 

The Praetorian Camp is clearly described by Herodian as a sepa- 
rate fortress, with its own wall, in the time of Maximinus and Bal- 
binus, area 236, when the people rose against the Praetorian Guards, 
and driving them to tlieir camp, attacked them there. 

''But they getting the start, after some few had been wounded, fled to the 
camp, and closing the gates as well as they were able, and resuming their arms, 
guarded the uhi//, . . . and the soldiers with much experience armed the baitlfnu-ntSt 
and passages [the allures], . . . they continued shooting at them with bows, and 
thrusting them off with long poles, and they droTe them from the wall Every- 
where, Uierefore, there were assaults upon the waii of the camp *.*' 

We next read of its destruction by Constantine. Zosimus writes : — 
** [Constantine] having expelled the Pkraetorian sokUers, and dismantled their 

* Herodiani Histor., lib. vii. c xL and xii. 
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barracks, and settled everything at Rome^ set out against the Germans and 
GattU»." 

After it was dismantled by Constantine it was made part of the 
wall of the city, and the southern wall of the camp, built of the old 
squared stones, may be part of the reconstruction. 

The Porta Chiusa, which is situated in the southern angle, has 
been already referred to as proving that a wall or a line of defence 
existed here before the time of Aurelian, and even of Tiberius, 
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The arches of the aqueduct of Alexander Severus (?) near the 
Porta Maggiore, also built up in the wall of the Empire, are of the 
same quality as that of Aurelian, and can scarcely be distinguished 
from it, except that we see in the w^l the brick piers of the lofty 
arches of an aqueduct of the third century, made use of to carry the 
specus of the Aqua Felice for a certain distance only, and then cease 
just in a line with the ruins of the great Castellum Aquae which sup- 
plied the Nymphaeum (?) or Pantheon (?) of the third century, now 
called the Temple of Minerva Medica. 

The Porta Tiburtina itself is one of the gateway fortresses of 
Honorius, with the outer arch ^ having piers of cut stone, and a 
range of small windows above, as usual in these gatewa3rs. 

It is quite evident that the wall and gate of Augustus occupied the 
spot before Honorius built his fortress round it, but the foss-way 
having been filled up in the interval between those two emperors, 
the bases of the piers of his gates are at the present level of the soil, 
while those of the Arch of Augustus, which originally were at the 
level of the road-way at the bottom of the foss, are now buried as 
much as the foss was deep, probably ten or twelve feet 

The two flanking-towers on the exterior are square instead of 
round, as in the other gates of Honorius, but they have been evi- 
dently rebuilt since his time, though it is probable that the materials 
were in a great part used again. The square towers near to it, con- 
tinuing the course towards the south as far as the Castellum Aquae 
already referred to, have also been rebuilt in the same manner at 
later times. Behind the wall on the interior in this direction are 
seen the remains of another reservoir of the first century, built upon 
the same bank as the aqueducts. It seems to have been destroyed 
at the time the fortifications were raised by Aurelian, and little more 
than the foundations left to shew that it was there, shewing also by 
an external wall that it faced toward the east. 

The Porta Maggiore is of the time of Claudius, c. a.d. 40, his 
aqueduct being carried over it, and on lofty stone arches on each side. 
The construction of this gateway of the first century of the Chris- 
tian era should be carefully studied ; it is built of very large masses 
of stone, worked after they were placed in si/u, the columns not 
being properly columns at all, but part of the great blocks cut into 
the form of columns, and the capitals the same '. These arches are 

7 The Inner arch at the same level ■ This gateway is said to have given 

^'as destroyed in 1870 by the Pontifical the idea to the architects of the sixteenth 

authorities, bat one Hunb of it, being century of what is called Thb Rustic 

built into the wall of a house, is pre- Order. 
served to tell the .%tory. 
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filled up to about two-thirds of their height with smaller modem 
arches. The exterior of this fine gateway of the first century had 
long been almost entirely concealed by fortifications of the fourth, 
until they were cleared away. 

The parts of the walls rebuilt by Honorius may in some parts be 
distinguished by the yellow colour of the bricks, as found also in his 
gatehouse towers, whereas those of AureUan are red, often a dark 
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That a great deal of rebuilding took place in the time of Arcadius 
and Honorius, is recorded in various ways, the most authentic being 
the inscriptions which remain on two of the gates at S. Lorenzo, and 
over the closed gate of the Porta Maggiore ■. The words of the 
three inscriptions are the same \ 

They record that the Senate had, on the motion of Stilicho, granted 
statues to the victorious generals, Arcadius and Honorius, on whom 
the title of " Semper Augustus" had been conferred on account of 
the walls, with their gates and towers, being restored, " by building 
up vast masses of stone construction *." They add the name of the 
praefects, Macrobius and Longinianus, under whose care the statues 
were erected. The inscription shews that the gates were completed 
before the year a.d. 400, and it is probable that their statues were 
originally placed on the top of the gate over their inscription, but 
when the gate was altered they were removed or destroyed. 

The wall for about one hundred yards is formed of the stone 
arcade of the Aqueduct of Claudius, terminating in a laige square 
stone tower, which has been rebuilt of old materials. This tower 
stands out clear at an angle of the wall, while the lofty brick arcade 
of the third century, which forms the continuation of the wall in this 
part, forms a junction behind this square tower in an oblique direc- 
tion northwards. These tall brick arches were filled up very soon 
after they were built, probably by Aurelian ; the old specus was de- 
stroyed, and the piers cut down to cany the spcats of the Aqua Fe- 
lice, but the lower part of the early brick piers can be seen in many 
places, sometimes inside and sometimes outside of the wall of Aure- 
lian, and some of his fine brick towers are built up against it 

The arcade of the Marcian Aqueduct passed under one of the lofty 
arches of Claudius, just to the north of the Porta Maggiore ; this was 
in one of the angular pieces of the Claudian Arcade, similar to one 
at the Torre Fiscale, three miles from Rome, where the two stone 
arches one over the other can be distinctly seen \ they are really 

• Th€re was m third on the Porta cistri . vitrivsq . militiae . fl. 

Poitaensis, destroyed in the sixteenth STiLiciioNis . ad . perpetvitatem . 

century, but the inscription was read nominis. eorvm . simvlacra . con- 

and published by Nardini. stitvit . cvrante . fl. macroiuo . 

^ S. p. Q. R. LONCINIANO . V.C. PRAEF . VRBI . D. 

IMPP. CABS. DD. INVICTISSIMIS . N. M. Q. EORVM. 

PElNCIPIBVS « The Latin **rudfrUms** implies 

ARCADio . ET . HONORio . VICTOR I- masonry of small stones mixed with 

BVS . AC . TRIVMPHATORIBVS . SEM- lime, i>crhaps what we should call "con- 

PER . AVGG . OB . INSTAVRATOS . VRBI . Crete,'' of which the body of the wall 

AETERNAB . MVRos . PORTAS . AC . Consists though the towers are facc<l 

TVRRES . EGE8TIS . IMMENSIS . RV- with brick, and the gateway arches with 

DBRIBVS . EX . SVGGESTIONE . V.C. cQt Stone. Scc Vitruv. it Architect.. 

ET . INLVSTRIS . COMITIS . ET . MA- lib. vii. C I. 
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visible in the wall here, but not so distinct The stone piers of the 
Marcian, with the three channels [specus] upon it, now forms part of 
the filling-up of one of the arches of Claudius, which was built over 
it at a right angle. The two arcades having been parallel to each 
other, it was only when the Claudian made a turn at a right angle 
for a short distance to break the force of the water, that it passed 
over the older and lower arcade of the Marcian ; and one of these 
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A narrow breach having been made in the outer wall at the end 
of this, it was taken possession of by the Goths ; but the breach 
being narrow, the exit was difficult. Belisarius took advantage 
of this to lead the enemy into an ambuscade, allowing them to 
obtain possession of the Vivarium, and when they had marched 
in and were a mere tumultuous crowd without order or discipline, 
the door through the wall of Aurelian was thrown open ', and his sol- 
diers rushed upon them sword in hand, whilst they were in confusion. 
On that day in the Vivarium, and at the Porta Salaria, where a simi- 
lar ambuscade had been equally successful, 30,000 Goths were slain, 
according to Procopius'. The burning of their machines on this 
occasion alarmed their companions in the fortified camps to which 
they fled, and gave notice of the victory to the country round, 
which caused a general panic of the Gothic army. 

This Vivarium was considered by the antiquaries of the sixteenth 
century to have been in the great foss on the south side of the Prae- 
torian Camp, where the earthworks of an ancient semi-detached fort 
with brick walls of the Empire remain. It is marked as such in most 
of the older maps, and remains of some building, probably a fort, 
exist which explain this erroneous view. 

To the west of this there is a space of bad wall of the construc- 
tion of the sixth century, apparently 1)uilt across a foss, probably by 
Belisarius ; then a long piece of the wall of Aurelian, part very perfect 
with the arched passage in the interior of the wall, another part 
much damaged and badly repaired, probably diuing the siege by 
the Goths in the time of Belisarius. Then near the modem gate 
of S. Giovanni the brick wall of Aurelian is built upon a stone wall 
of old materials, with stone towers, probably part of the outer wall 
of a fortified house, possibly of the family of the Asinii, on or near 
this spot. The more recent Porta S. Giovanni is made at the high 
level to agree with the level of the new road. 

The Porta Asinaria has been described in the account of the 
gates, and it has been mentioned that the base stands on the level 
of the old external foss-way ; the earth on the inside has been raised 
twenty feet by the filling up of the internal foss-way or raising the 
level of the road round the inside of the walls, so that at this gate 
the earth within is above the level of the top of the arch of the gate. 
Along this portion of the wall, we first have the fortifications con- 
nected with the Porta Asinaria of the second or third century, but 

' This door must have been destroyed of the time of Aurelian passed through 
when the monastery of S. Croce in Ge- the site of the monastery, 
msalemme was built ; part of thu wall « Procop. de BelloGoth., lib. i c 23. 
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much patched in later times, the towers cut away and the walls of 
them made into ugly sloping buttresses. Then we come to a piece 
of very rude bad wall, probably of the time of Belisarius, across the 
foss of the Lateran Palace about a hundred feet wide. Then a por- 
tion of the fortifications of the Lateran with the Lateran Gate walled 
up ; the wall then turns at a sharp angle to the south to make use of 
the east front of the Lateran Palace, then turning the comer sharp 
to the west, the south front of the Lateran forms the wall for a con- 
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The POTta Lateranensis is not mentioned by the chronicler of the 
ninth century, having been closed long before his time, and he takes 
no notice of the closed gates. It is on the other side of the piece 
of rough wall which runs across the end of the old foss, and is on 
considerably higher ground just in the nook where the eastern face 
of this part of the Lateran Palace projects at a right angle from the 
line of the wall, which is made to incorporate it, in order to include 
also the southern face of that palace for a considerable distance. 
This part has been much mutilated, and the towers cut off; the two 
side walls of each tower being made into clumsy buttresses. At the 
western end of the palace the line again recedes considerably, with 
a tower at the comer, and here the old work is more perfect, and 
windows of the palace of the first century can be seen walled up. At 
the further comer of this receding part is another tower, of which the 
lower part is supported by the large square stones of the st}'le of the 
Rings, but in this instance they seem to be built up against the foot 
of the brick tower. The upper part of this tower has been rebuilt 
by Nicholas V., r. a.d. 145 i, as appears from his inscription upon it 
Nibby considers this part of the wall as chiefly of the time of Beli- 
sarins, and the tower with its laige stones piled up at the foot of 
it^ agrees with his description, but the general construction is not 
of the character usual in his time. A little further to the west is 
another tower, which is almost entirely of the old stones, but they 
may have been rebuilt, as they appear to have mortar between them, 
while the construction of the time of the Kings has not 

Some archaeologists suppose that the Wall of the Rings in this 
part was not against the cliff, which is here low, this south siile 
<^ the Coelian being divided into terraces, but along the present 
line of the wall, making use of the stream for a wet foss, as it passes 
close under the wall from the Porta Asinaria to the Porta Metronia. 
This gate has also long been closed, although it seems to have been 
open in the ninth century. An inscription of the year 1157 records 
the repair of the tower by tfu SenaUK This is on the inner wall of 

^ These laige stones were removed cbncio 'am ansoino rainaux> ro* 
daring the restoration of the wmll in •«ano nicola mannetto. 



187a 



This inscription is upon the inner 
face of m square tower, mhich it built 



> ANNO MCLVIL INCARNATTONIS against the arch of the gate of Aurelian. 

DOMINI NO6TRI lEsv CHRISTI It u also curious as giving the names of 

s. P. Q. a. the Senators of that period, and taking 

HSC MABNIA VSTVSTATB DILAPSA no notice of any authori^ from the 

RXSTAvmAvrr sknatomes sasso Pdpe, although in most parts of the 

lOKANNRS DK AiJSEico ROIBRIBVCCA wall the oame and aims of successive 



CANK PINZO nuppo lOHANNRS DB Popes are conspicuous wherever any 
PA&lNZO PKTRVS DOMINVS I. SALVi part has been repaired. 
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a square tower or gatehouse which is built against an arch of the 
time of Aurelian, now walled up, and upon a bridge over the stream 
which comes from Marino, and conveys the water from the Aqua 
Crabra and the Marrana combined, in the deep foss of one branch 
of the river Almo, which here enters the city under the present road 
which is made on part of this bridge. Signor Rosa has just made 
(1872) a new gate by the side of the old Porta Metronia. 

9. ** From the Porta Metrovia to the Latina are 20 towers ■, 293 merlons of the 
battlement, 17 pairs of corbels, 100 lai^ge external windows, 183 sm^er ones'." 

These twenty towers may be counted, but they are of various 
periods; part of the wall and one of the towers is built of the large 
square stones of the kind used by the Kings, a considerable part is 
of the time of Aurelian, part has been rebuilt in the twelfth century, 
and another part in the sixteenth. In the bay next to the Porta 
Latina are remains of a Castellum Aquae, through which the modem 
road passes ; one of the towers and this part of the wall forming 
two sides of it, and exhibiting the remains of the cement for water 
called Opus Signinum^ and the usual calcareous deposit of water. 

The Porta Latina is one of the gatehouses of Honorius with 
round flanking towers, and is tolerably perfect though long dosed. 
It has the Christian monogram A and O in the key-stone within, and 
in the interior are some remains of earlier work, apparently belong- 
ing to an aqueduct 

la " From the Porta Latina to the Porta Appia," (now S. Sebastiano,) "arc 
12 towers, 174 merlons, 6 pairs of corbels, 80 large windows, 85 small ones." 

The first three towers are in the upper part of the brickwork of 
the third century ; the first has the lower part of travertine, in the 
same style as the stonework in the gateways of Honorius ; the second 
has been restored in the twelfth century ; the fourth, and fifth, and 
sixth, are of rough stone concrete ; the seventh near the angle of the 
wall, has the specus of the aqueduct entering through it ; the eighth is 
of laige square stones in the style of the Kings, but probably arising 
from old materials being used up ; the ninth and tenth are of stone 
concrete, which may be of any period ; the eleventh of the large 
square stones again ; the upper wall has an inscription of Pius II., 

■ It is remarkable that this number nam, turres 20^ propugnacula 293, ne- 

just stops short at the Castellum Aquae, c[essaris] 17, fenestrae majores forin- 

which intervenes between the twentieth secus loov minores 85. A porta Latina 

tower and the Porta Latina. usque ad Appiam, turres 12, propug- 

• We give this portion of the Latin nacula 174, ne€es[sari«] 6, finestrse ma- 

text as a specimen; the remainder is jores forinsecns Sb^ minores 8^." (Ex 

mere repetition of the same words, Anonymo Einsiedlensi, ap. Nlabilloiiy 

dianging the 6gnret only : Analecta, foL edit., p. 366, ool. a. 

"A porta Metrovia usque ad Lati- 
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A.D. 1460; and other parts of the wall bear the inscriptions of 
Pius IV., A.D. 1562, Urban VIIL, a.d. 1623, and Alexander VII., 
A.D. 1658, but these indicate repairs of small portions only. At the 
twelfth tower there is a break in the wall, as if the gatehouse of the 
Porta Appia was an insertion. The Via Appia is here a foss-way 
for the first quarter of a mile within the gate, and the same on the 
outside, with the earth supported by walls on both sides; these 
walls have been rebuilt or modernized, but the level of the ground 
has not been materially altered, and the tombs on the banks on 
both sides are partially concealed by these modem high walls against 
the cliffs. 

In the part of the wall round this, the first Regio, it is on high 
groimd, and is built against a cliff for nearly the whole of its course 
as far as this Regio extends, the ground inside being often twenty 
feet higher than it is on the outside. ITie corridor for the sentinel's 
path is perfect in this part 

The present structure of the Porta Appia or Di S. Sebastiano, 
is usually attributed to the Exarchs of Ravenna ; it is more probably 
part of the work built by order of King Theodoric in the pre- 
vious century, as mentioned in his letters preserved by Cassiodorus. 
The lower square parts of the t^'o flanking towers of this gate 
are built of large blocks of marble, apparently taken from some 
previous building, and turned inside out, as projections which 
seem to be the tenons for holding the blocks together are now 
left projecting firom the face of each block ; but these may be 
merely the projections left for the purpose of raising the blocks 
by fixing the instrument used for that purpose, and are not neces- 
sarily a proof that the blocks have been used before, although 
that is probable. The marble is said to have been taken from 
the Temple of Mars, which stood at a short distance outside of 
this gate, and this appears probable ; a large block of marble be- 
longing to the cornice of a temple of the second century' is now 
lying in a field close to the bank of the raili%*ay, on the left-hand 
side of the road (the Via Appia), and parts of the foundation of 
a temple are said to have been destroyed in making the railn-ay, but 
no plans or drawings of it appear to have been preserved*. The 
upper parts of the two fianking-towers are round, and are built of 
brick very much in the style of the round belfry-towers of Ravenna, 
and the whole of the brick construction of the upper part of this 
gatehouse agrees veiy well with that construction, excepting that the 
old stone corbels of Honorius have been used again in some places. 
* See Regio I., and the Appendix to this Section. 
L 2 
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In the keystone of the inner arch a Greek cross with a Greek in- 
scription has been incised, agreeing in character with the sixth cen- 
tury. The meaning of these two inscriptions is — the first, " By the 
grace of God ;" the second, " SS. Conon and Georgius." 

On the jamb of the gateway is a rude figure of S. Michael incised 
in the stone, and an inscription under it rudely incised in characters 
of the thirteenth or fourteenth century p, recording the retreat of an 
enemy from this gate, which is supposed to relate to Louis of Ba- 
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To return to the Itinerary. 

II. " From the Porta Appia to the Ostiense — ^49 towers, 615 merloDs, 24 pain 
of corbels, 330 large windows, 2S4 small ones." 

The Porta Ardeatina is a short distance to the west of the Porta 
Appia, and again, as at the Lateran, the wall makes a sharp angle 
to include the old gate of the first century (described under the 
Gates), which faces the east, and not the south. It then continues 
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This part of the lofty brick wall of the third century is built upon 
the ag^ of Claudius, which also turned the comer, and was con- 
tinued along the bank of the river as far as the Emporium of Sylla, 
and may be seen from the opposite bank of the river when the water 
is low. The brick wall is not carried so far, it ceases opposite to 
the line of the wall of Aurelian in the Trastevere. The interior of this 
(H>rtion of the wall, from the Porta Ostiensis to the river, is mostly 
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wall is still of considerable height, and the wide and deep ancient 
foss remains, as the French army found to their cost at the siege of 
Rome in 1848, when, after making a breach through the outer wall, 
they were a second time repulsed by a sharp volley of musketry from 
the Roman citizens posted behind the old wall and foss, which the 
French could not pass until they had battered a breach in this also. 

This gate is sometimes also called Aurea, because it is on that 
part of the Janiculum which consists of sand of a golden colour, 
whence that is often called Montorio, a corruption of Monte Aureo. 
It is also sometimes called Porta Janiculensis, from being originally 
the entrance into the fortress on the Janiculum. 

The name of S. Pancratius seems to have been used as early as 
the time of Procopius, and there is little doubt that all three names 
have been used at different periods for the same gate. 

"Then Belisarius with his men, being received in safety, ordered the soldiers 
mnd nearly the whole Roman people to the walb ; they lighted (ires and watched 
all night, and going round the fortifications he appointed a special officer to each 
gate. Among these, Bassos, the keeper of the Porta Prsenestina, sent to Belisarius 
to announce that he must hold the city against the enemies, who had entered by 
the gate on the other side of the Tiber, which is called after S. Pancratius ^'* 

In continuing the Itinerary of the Chronicler, we read ; — 

14. ''From the Porta Aurelia to the Tiber— 24 towers, 327 merlons, il pairs 
of corbels, 160 large windows, 160 small ones.** 

The lower part of this wall and of the towers can be seen in the 
vineyard outside of the Porta Septimiana. Three of the towers 
of Aurelian between that gate and the river are nearly perfect, 
though much concealed by modem houses. The earth is much 
higher within the wall, and the lower part of the wall is built against 
the cliff. In the upper part the mills are made in the old towers, on 
the steep slope of the hill, one above the other. 

The Einsiedlen chronicler, as well as William of Malmesbur}', 
passes over the gate called the Porta Scptimiana^ but some gate 
must have existed on the road leading northwards from the Regio. 
It b remarkable that the only evidence of this name is in the Life of 
Septimius Severus % where it is i>poken of as the gate called by his 

^ Procopius de Bello Gothico, lib. i. reading is therefore obscure. It pro- 

c 18. bably means that ** most of his pnnci- 

' '' Opera publica prxcipue ejus ex- pal works were standing [at the time 

tant, Septizonium et thermx Severianx. nis biographer was writing]. The Sep- 

Ejos dem<}ue etiam janux [balnea*] in tizonium, the Thermse Severianae, and 

Transtibenna recione ad portam nomi- also the baths (?) in the Transtiberine 

nis sni, aaamm &rma intercidens statim Kegio, near to the gate which bore his 

usom publicum invidit*' (i£L Spartian. name, and the conduit of which cut 
in Vita Severi, c 19 ; inter Hikt. Aug. 
Script) The text is imperfect, and the 



off the water supply [of the Alseatinal 
which belonged to the public service (?). 
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name^ and it is implied that it was close to his baths, or at least to 
the channel of water which supplied them. He lived some eighty 
years before Aurelian, and therefore the wall of Aurelian in this 
part of the city, as elsewhere, must have been built on some older 
agger^ but whether used as a line of fortification or to carry the 
water to the baths there is no evidence to shew. It is also difficult 
to assign a cause for the destruction of the gate, as it would be only 
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ficadon at the gate of S. Peter's in [the fortress of] Hadrian. It 
was at this point that his survey begins and ends. 

Hadrianum •. 
The great mass of this enormous structure consists of the Mauso- 
leum or Tomb, the erection of which was commenced before a.d. 
138 ; it is a massive circular tower about a thousand feet in circum- 
ference, standing originally on a square basement, and faced with 
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With r^;ard to the bridge which is mentioned as built by Hadrian, 
it seems clear that it is the present Ponte S. Angelo, connecting his 
tomb and fortress with the city. The upper part of this bridge only 
is modem; the piers are ancient, as may be seen from the river. 
The chronicler of Einsiedlen * has preserved an inscription which he 
says existed on the bridge of S. Peter. The inscription implies that 
the bridge was constructed in a.d. 134, i.e. four years before Ha- 
drian's death, and consequently the historian would very reasonably 
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of the river, there being here the bridge connecting the two banks. 
There was no approach to it from the north, as the wall of the city 
was continued along the bank of the Tiber, and thus afforded a 
most sure protection. 

In his twenty-second chapter, Procopius describes the attack upon 
this gate and the Mausoleum of Hadrian : — 

"In the meanwhile the Goths attacked the Porta Aurelia in this manner. 
Outside the Porta Aurelia, at about a stone's throw from the walls, is the Tomb 
of Hadrian, a remarkable sight, and well worthy of being described. 

••For it is built of Parian marble, and the stones fit so perfectly together that 
they require no fixing [by mortar]. Its form is equilateral, and the length of 
each side is about a stone's throw. Its height exceeds that of the walls of the 
city. On the top are seen wonderful statues of men and horses, carved also out 
of marble. 

*' And since the tomb was seen to be a stronghold commanding an enemy's 
country, the ancients had made it a part of their fortifications, by joining it to the 
circuit of the city walls by two 'curtain walls ^.' And it also has a high tower, 
which protects the neighbouring^/^ [Le. Porta Aurelia]. 

"And since this fortress was most conveniently situated, Belisarius committed 
it to the chaige of Constantine ; and he commanded him also to take special care 
in guarding the neighbouring wall, because it M'as badly guarded. 

** Because although on account of the river which flows by being in the way, the 
wall here would less likely be attacked, still he thought that the impression should 
not be given that he had placed in this part scarcely any guard at all, and that the 
soldiers were posted only in places where there was the most need for them. He 
had indeed very few troops, since the Imperial forces which he had in Rome at 
the beginning of the siege amounted at most to but about 5,000 men. 

" Constantine having obtained information that the enemy were preparing to 
cross the Tiber, fearing for the wall in that part, set out with speed to guard it 
with a small body of men, leaving some to take care of thegattand of the tomb^ 
which were more important. 

"In the meantime the Goths attacked the Aureiian Gate and the fortress of 
Hadrian^ not with war engines, but simply trusting to an ample supply of scaling- 
ladders and arrows, for they had made up their mind that they would thus more 
easily reduce the enemy, and that they would meet with less trouble from the 
guard which was posted here, because of its small number. 

*' Bearing before them their shields, scarcely inferior to the skin-covered bucklers 
of the Persians, they advanced, and, although close to the enemy, they lay con- 
cealed from him, for they were hidden by the Portitus which beiongs to the Church 
ofS, Peter. Hence, having burst forth suddenly, they advanced so rapidly that 
neither the baiistet as they call them [catapults] could be brought into play, because 
these machines will only throw their projectiles straight in front, nor could any- 
thing be done with the arrows, because they were met by the opposing mass, 
formed by the shields. The Goths approached quickly, casting their weapons on 
to the battlements, and they were preparing to fix their ladders against the wall : 
the defenders of [Hadrian's] tomb were then surrounded on all tides, and more- 

^ This seems to be what is implied by the Greek words used, but they are 
somewhat ol»care. 
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I S6 Zfe Later Fortifications. [chap. ii. 

over they had been attacked continually in the rear, whenever they moved for- 
ward. For some time the Romans, despairing of making their escape by force, 
were giving way to terror. Then suddenly with one accord they broke down 
nearly all the laiger statues [on the tomb], and seizing on the great stones with 
both hands, they threw them down upon the heads of the enemy. They thus 
forced a retreat . . . From which it happened that all the neighbourhood of the 
Porta Aurelia remained safe." 

The Portions belonging to S. Peter, behind which the Goths con- 
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is mentioned by Liutprand \ In the ninth century it was occupied 
by the Counts of Tusculum. Count Adelbertus, called the Rich, 
is mentioned as residing there with Theodora, a.d. 908 ; and their 
daughter, Marozia, and that same Albericus who became lord of 
the city in 928. Count Hugh then obtained possession of it by 
marrying Marozia. 

The fortifications were increased by Crescentius, or Censius No- 
mentanus, the consul, to defend himself against Otho III., a.d. iooo, 
and from him it was sometimes called Castellum Crescentii. So 
that during the tenth and eleventh centuries it was considered as the 
castle of the family of Crescentius, the family to which Marozia 
belonged. In 1084 Gregory VII. took refuge in it, and was be- 
sieged for two years by the citizens, until he was rescued by Robert 
Guiscard and his Normans. As this castle commanded the Bridge, 
and the direct line of communication with S. Peter's and the Vatican, 
it was very important to the Popes to have the command of it 
But this was by no means always the case. Rome was divided 
into two great factions, and if the legitimate Pope did not belong 
to the facdon which held the arx^ they frequently set up an anti- 
pope for themselves; and in 1130, Anacletus the anti-pope suc- 
ceeded in expelling Innocent II. from Rome, and obtained pos- 
session of the whole dty, but in 1141 the party of Innocent again 
prevailed, and he obtained possession of this citadel. This being 
connected by the wall of the Bui^o or Leonine city with the Va- 
tican, they were usually held together by the Pontifical party. 

In 1 149 it was held by the Senator Pietro Leoni, belonging to 
the party opposed to the Pope, who ordered its demolition, toge- 
ther with all the castles of the Frangipani, the party opposed to 
him, but his orders were only very partially obeyed. During the 
residence of the Popes at Avignon, the castle was held by the 
King of Naples. It was a perpetual point of dispute between the 
Guelphs and the Ghibellines, until the people, wearied of both, 
rose in their own defence, and appointed Adotto degli Stefaneschi 
dictator. Under him the citizens seized the castle, and would have 
demolished it with other baronial strongholds, but the Orsini re- 
turned to power in time to save it. On the return of the Pope 
from France the keys of the fortress were sent to Gregory XI. at 
Cometo, where he had landed ; but it was soon afterwards betrayed 
to an anti-pope, by a French castellan, who made war upon the 
citizens, and burned many of their houses, in revenge for which 

^ Lintpimndi AnUpodotis, lih. iiL c coL 450, E ; and ap. Peits, Mon. Gcrnu 
12 ; ftp. Mural. Rer. ItaL Script, t. il Hist. Script, t. iii. p. 313, L 5. 
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they besieged the castle for a whole year, and eventually obtained 
possession of it by a rigorous blockade, and the garrison was obliged 
to surrender in 1378. The citizens then endeavoured to destroy 
the building, which was saved only by the strength of its construc- 
tion, but it was stripped of its marble covering. 

Alexander VI. (Boigia), a.d. 1495, raised the walls, and added the 
vtachicoulis^ still existing; he also rebuilt the bridge, and made or 
restored the covered way on the wall from the Vatican, commenced 
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It is difficult to trace the wall on the southern side of the Leonine 
city. The Vatican Hill had been occupied and perhaps rudely 
fortified from the time of the Kings, and there was a Palace on 
the same site in the time of the Empire, with gardens attached. 
S. Peter's was originally within that Palace, on the site of the 
Temple of Apollo, under which was a Catacomb which was the 
burial-place of the early bishops of Rome, and a church, we read, 
was built over the Catacomb in the time of Constantine, so that 
the whole district had probably some kind of fortification. 

The very picturesque round towers and walls of Leo IV., with 
their projecting parapet boldly corbelled out, remain in many parts, 
chiefly in the garden of the Vatican, but most of the parapets and 
corbelling have been renewed in the fifteenth century, when the 
Vatican Palace was rebuilt. The walls of the present museum 
and library are part of the work of that period. 

There are several gates remaining in the portion of the old wall 
that is preserved, some of which have corresponding openings through 
the modem wall, others have not 

Beginning from the Castle of S. Angelo, the first is called Porta 
di Castello, and occurs in both walls, with a short street connect- 
ing them. 

2. The name of Porta Angelica is now given to the second aper- 
ture in the outer circuit, and a street called the Via Angelica con- 
nects it with the old gate opening into the Piazza di San Pietro ; 
this gate is said to have been named from the sculptures of angels 
upon the outer gateway. There are at present three other gates 
through the old wall at the end of the streets in the southern part of 
the fiorgo. The old gate was called Porta S. Petri ; there were two 
gates of that name, one from the city, the other from the country. 

3. Porta S. Peregrino, which is said to have been the name of 
one of the three original gates of Leo IV., and to be so called 
frt>m a church of the same name behind the Pontifical Palace near 
the Porta Angelica. It seems more probable that it was a popular 
name for one of the gates near S. Peter's, much used by the pil- 
grims — Pellegrini. 

4. Porta Saxonia is believed to have been one of these posterns 
near the church of S. Spirito in Sassia ; it was also called Porta Nova 
in the fifteenth century, which probably shews that it was then re- 
cently made in the Leonine wall. 

5. Porta Viridaria is said to have been a name for one of the 
three gates of Leo FV., opening into his garden. 

The present Vatican Palace is a building of the fifteenth centuiy, 
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outside of the old wall of Leo IV., and for that reason is fortified 
with machicoulis. It is mentioned by that name in the fifteenth 
century. 

6. Porta Pertusa is a name given to a gate pierced through the 
wall of Leo at the western angle, and retained in the modem wall, 
which almost joins the old one at this point This name is men- 
tioned in 148 1. 

7. Porta Fabbrica was the gate made for the workmen of 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II., SECTION IV. 

Names of the Gates. 

The names of the gates are very puzzling to those who have not 
studied the subject The same name is often given to two gates, 
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of these old bridle-roads were made into one carriage-road on the 
higher level, that is, on the natiiral level of the ground. In some in- 
stances this was not done until a much later period, as at the Porta 
S.Giovanni, the road on the high level was not made until the seven- 
teenth century, when that gate was made. The new road from it 
i»-as carried upon an embankment across the valley (here used as the 
great outer foss of the Empire), in an oblique direction for about 
half-a-mile, when it joined the old road on the outer bank of this 
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the wall, and the section of the three spems is very distinct, carried 
upon the stone pier of this arch, which is incorporated in the wall, 
with remains of the Aqua Claudia passing over it at a right angle. 
The Marcia passes under some high ground along the bank on which 
the wall stands. Part of this was visible in 187 1 in the excavations 
made near the Minerva Medica. After passing under some higher 
ground, half way between the two gates it again emeiges, and is 
carried on another stone arcade of the same character to the Porta 
S. Lorenzo, called by Frontinus the Porta Viminalis, because persons 
entering by that gate passed immediately through the valley of the 
Viminal to the Porta Viminalis in the inner line upon the Viminal 
Hill, which was destroyed in making the railway station. This was 
the gate in the middle of the great agger of Servius Tullius, and the 
three aqueducts of the Marcian arcade probably passed over that 
gate. Two cippi with inscriptions upon them, recording that the 
three aqueducts passed there, were found in the excavations in 1870. 
These cippi were placed one on either side of the specus of an aque- 
duct; the upper one of the three was then also thrown open by 
removing the vault 

At the present time, all the gates on the north side of the Leonine 
City are in pairs, one in the inner wall, the other in the outer one, 
and both are called by the same name. This is only a continuation 
of the old custom of Rome. 



The Porta Aurelia, and Hadrianum, (p. 98). 

The Porta Aurelia was at the entrance into Rome of the Via 
Aurelia, this then passed through the Hadrianum, which was a 
fortress to protect that bend of the river, which would otherwise 
have been a weak point, as the river there is fordable when the 
water is low, as it is at some seasons of the year. The mausoleum 
of Hadrian appears to have been always intended to have formed 
the keep of a fortress, as there is a winding passage for horses or 
mules up to the top, made in the thickness of the wall when it was 
built, which could not have been required for a tomb only. The 
mausoleum was surrounded by an outer wall with towers in it, and 
the whole fortress was called the Hadrianum ; it served as a teti du 
pent for the bridges. When the Pons iElius was built, which was 
at the same time as the tomb, it is probable that it became the 
Pons Triumphalis ; or there may have been two bridges, one at each 
end of the fortress, with the walls carried upon them across the 

M 2 
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river, and meeting in one gate on the south side. ITicre are re- 
mains of the bridge at the bend of the river, opposite to the modem 
hospital of S. Spirito. In the same manner another fortress included 
the island in the river, the walls being carried across the bridges. 
The name of gate of S. Peter was probably given both to the gate 
from the Hadrianum to S. Peter's Church in the Vatican, with 
a porticus or covered way from one to the other, and to the en- 
trance to the Hadrianum on the other side of the river. In all 
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walnat-tree, higher and spreading much farther than any other tree. Upon it all 
our common enemies dwell and assemble ; . . . cause it to (all without delay, and 
tear out the roots of it, under which jrou will find the body of the miserable and 
always cursed Nero, which you will immediately cause to be removed and thrown 
into the Tiber, and on the same site you will cause a church to be erected and 
consecrated in my name.' . . . Accordingly on a subsequent day, in a general 
Council of the Cardinals, Cleigy, and people of Rome, which was called for the 
purpose, he went to the Porta Flaminia with great pomp, and approached the 
walnut-tree, and there abjured and commanded the infernal spirits to retire ; and 
then taking a saw in his hand with courage and intrepidity, b^an to cut down the 
walnut-tree ; and while he was sawing (a dreadful thing !) the demons descended 
with great clamour and noises like the roaring of lions, the howling of wolves^ the 
barking of dogs and other wild animals. . . . Nothing daunted the valiant Pope 
completed the ceremony, and the Roman people were freed on that happy 
day from their tormentors. The body of the \i-icked Nero was found there, and 
cast into the Tiber. The most holy Father then with his own hands laid the 
foundations of the high altar, which he ordered to be speedily completed, and 
called it by the name of S. Maria del Popolo, which it still retains ; ... he conse- 
crated the high altar, which still exists, on the spot where the walnut-tree had 
stood." 

It is probable that this walnut-tree was on the summit of a lofty 
conical tumulus or mound similar to that of Augustus, but without 
the marble chambers at the base. Under the circumstances in which 
the body of Nero was buried, there is no probability of any great 
building being erected, and yet it was visible from the Campus 
Martius ; it was therefore probably placed on the slope of the Pin- 
cian, in the garden of the Domitii, and the space was levelled when 
the church was built, the present high altar marking the exact spot 
where the body was found that was traditionally called the body of 
Nero. 

The cliff in this part has evidently been scarped, and a wall built up 
against it There is a straight joint in the wall at the angle where it 
joins to the cliff of the Pincian, which seems to indicate the exact site 
of the gate. That part of the wall is medieval, but not all built at 
the same time, and thus the vertical joint remains. From the cir- 
cumstance mentioned by Procopius, that this gate was high and in- 
accessible, it seems to have been on the upper side of the tumulus 
between that and the hill, and therefore higher up on the slope. 
There is reason to believe that the old Via Flaminia ran close under 
the cliff on the eastern side of the Via del Babbuino, where a narrow 
lane now runs, called Via Maigutta, and continued in a straight line. 
Within the town it would therefore have run along the line of the 
\^ del Due Macelli, then under the foot of the Spanish steps, and 
at the back or under the modem houses on that side of the Piazza 
di Spagna, then keeping to the east of the Via del Babbuino still in 
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a straight line, it would pass at the foot of the zigzag road up to the 
present promenade on the Pindan, and so through the gate of the 
town, and in front of the gate of the Borghese gardens; then, dividing 
outside the gate into three branches, one to the right, close under 
the line of the present wall in the outer trench or foss of the Pincian ; 
the middle one would be the Via Salaria Vetus, a part of the pave- 
ment of which may be seen going up the hill in a slope at the 
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cavated in 1833 ; others at the Porta Nomentana ; at the Porta La- 
teranensis, excavated in 1870; and three at the Porta Salaria, ex- 
cavated in 187 1. The statement of Vacca, that these holes were 
made by the Goths to steal the metal, is evidently his own con- 
jecture only. It is more probable that the metal used was iron, and 
that rust caused the iron to swell and split the stone and fall out, as 
rust caused by moisture makes iron swell with irresistible force ; and 
many of these holes were in such inaccessible places that it would 
not have paid for the labour to steal them. We saw such clamps in 
the middle of the wall of Servius TuUius, still perfect in those parts 
where the iron could not fall out, and where the weight of the great 
masses of stone could resist any force of expansion, where also little 
moisture could have access to it, to make it rust On the exterior, 
where it was exposed to the weather, the iron clamps had rusted and 
fallen out centuries ago ; and the same thing has liappened at the 
Colosseum, where the same fashion of construction had been fol- 
lowed. These observations apply to many of the other gates of Rome, 
and to other buildings. The tomb destroyed by Paul III. is generally 
considered to have been the tomb of Sylla, which is mentioned by 
Plutarch ' as being in the Campus Martius ; but Lucan \ who also 
mentions this, says in the middle of it, which agrees better with the 
site now occupied by Monte Citorio ; thb is kno\iii to be an artificial 
hill, and probably some great mausoleum. Agrippa is also stated by 
Dion Cassius' to have been buried in the Campus Martius. If 
this great tomb was faced i;vdth marble^ as F. Vacca says, it could 
not have been of the time of Sylla, as marble was not then introduced 
in Rome. Strabo mentions that the Campus Martius was full of the 
tombs of the great men and women of ancient Rome, but as the 
modem City of Sixtus V. was built in the Campus Martius, the old 
tombs only ser\'ed for building materials. Appian says that Sylla 
was buried in the Campus Martius, where it was customary to bury 
kings. Suetonius says that the rogus or funeral pyre of Julius Caesar 
was erected near the tumulus of Julia in the Campus Martius. This 
may have been the one that F. Vacca saw destroyed, being also 
near that of Augustus. 

' Plntarch, in the Life of Sylla, at ' But this was in the mausoleum of 

the end. Augustus. *' After pronouncing the 

« "Hisne, Salus renun, Felix his funeral oration (Augustus) buried the 

Sylk vocari (ashes of the) bodv in kh mm tomb in 

His meruit tumulum medio sibi tol- the Campus Martius." (Dion Gissius, 

lere campo?" lib. liv. c. 18.) 

(Lucan, Phamlia, lib. ii. v. 221.) 
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Porta Appia, p. 146. 

In that part of the corridor for the sentinels' path in the interior 
of the wall of Aurelian which is perfect, on the western side of the 
Porta Appia or di S. Sebastiano, a chapel appears to have been made 
for the use of the soldiers at the time that the walls and gates were 
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follow the interior of the Wall of Aurelian without the shadow of 
a doubt on all sides, even in the Trastevere, where it goes up to, and 
round the Janiculum, from opposite the Emporium, and below the 
remains of the wooden bridge on the south, to the Pons Janiculensis 
(now called Ponte Sisto) on the north. In both cases it is just 
far enough beyond the bridges to have protected them, and remains 
of the foiu: towers that projected into the Tiber can be seen when 
the water is low. 



The Vatican, p. 159. 

The excellent " Handbook of Central Italy," by Octavian Blewitt 
(published by John Murray in 1850), is so extremely useful and 
valuable for some objects, that I have had occasion to make extracts 
from it more than once. This is the more allowable, because the 
passages that we want have generally been omitted in the late 
editions of the ** Handbook of Kome," edited by Mr. Pentland for 
Mr. Murray. 

''There is no palace in the world which approaches the Vatican in interest, 
whether we regard its prominent position in the history of the Church, or the 
influence exercised by its moseums on the learning and taste of Christendom for 
nearly three hundred jrears. It is an immense pile of buildings, irregular in their 
plan, and composed of parts constructed at different times, without a due regard 
to the general harmony of the whole. There seems to have been a palace attached 
to the basUica of S. Peter's from a very early period, probably as early as the time 
of Constanline It is quite clear that the palace was in existence in the eighth 
century, for Charlemagne resided in it at his coronation by Leo III. In the 
twelfth century this palace had become so dilapidated from age, that it was rebuilt 
by Innocent III., who entertained Peter II., king of Aragon, in the new edifice. 
In the following century it was enlarged by Nicholas III., whose additions occu- 
pied the site of the present Tor di Boigia. The Popes for upwards of a thousand 
years had inhabited the Lateran Palace, and did not make the Vatican their per- 
manent residence until after their return from Avignon, in 1377. Gregory XI. 
then adopted it as the papal palace, chiefly on account of the greater security given 
to it by the vicinity of the Castle of S. Angelo. John XXIII. (a.d. 141 5), in 
order to increase this security, built the covered gallery which communicated be- 
tween the palace and the castle from his time to May, 1S49, when the Republican 
Government partially destroyed it, and constructed barricades with its materials. 
From the reign of John XXIII. the Popes seem to have vied with each other in 
the extent and variety of their additions. Nicholas V., in 1 450, conceived the 
idea of making it the largest and most beautiful palace of the Christian world, but 
he died before he could accomplish his design, and was only able to renew a por- 
tion of the old palace. Alexander VI. completed this building nearly as we now 
see it The chapel of S. Lorenzo, the private chapel of Nicholas V., well known 
from the frescoes of Beato Angelico de Fleaole^ is considered to be the only part 
of the edifice which is older than his time. The boiklings of Alexander VI. were 
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distinguished from the later works by the name of the Old Palace, and are now 
called, from their founder, the Tor di Borgia. To this stnictnre Sixtus IV., in 
1474, added the Sistine Chapel, from the designs of Baccio Pintelli. About 1490 
Innocent VIII. erected at a short distance from the palace the villa called the 
Belvedere, from the designs of Antonio Pollajuolo. Julius II. conceived the idea 
of uniting the villa to the palace, and employed Bramante to execute the plan. 
Under his direction, the celebrated Loggie were added, and the laige rectangular 
space between the palace and the villa was divided by a terrace separating the 
garden of the villa from the lower courts of the palace, which he intended to con- 
vert into an amphitheatre for bull-fights and public games. In the gardens of the 
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Ancient Streets and Roads. 
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side, where the land is high, and there could be no scarped cliffs of 
the old fortresses, a great agger qt bank was made by Servius Tullius, 
and another by Tarquinius Superbus further to the east, to make 
a double line of defence, as was usual in all primitive fortifications 
or fortified towns. 

Let us now consider the number oi fossa^ or trenches or castle 
ditches there must have been in Rome at the beginning of the 
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although there the difference of level between the two pavements is 
not so great There is good reason to believe that the pavement 
at the higher level was made in the second century of the Christian 
era, when it is recorded that new streets were made in Rome. That 
the old streets at that great depth were not intended for carriages is 
evident They were usually about three yards wide only, and in 
many places there were steps up the banks from them. To each of 
the hills also there was a zigzag road, like that now in daily use up 
to the Pincian. These have been altered into straight streets with 
a steep slope at various periods ; some of them only in the sixteenth 
century, under Sixtus V., who made many new streets in Rome, 
especially the principal street, called the Corso, or race -course, 
because the races of horses without riders are held there in the 
Carnival, and the long straight street from S. Maria Maggiore to 
the Pincian, called by different names, recording the name and titles 
of the Pope Felice Peretti, who had the title of Sixtus Quintus,— Via 
Felice, Via Sistina, and Via delle Quattro Fontane, from the four 
fountains at the angles of the old gate on the Quirinal. This 
straight street, replacing the old zigzag road from the Piazza Barbe- 
rini to the Quirinal, necessarily left great spaces at the sides to be 
filled up, as would be the case if a new street were now to be made 
from the summit of the Pincian, across the Piazza del Popolo, to the 
further side to join the Via di Ripetta. This is exactly what was 
done by Sixtus V. in the former case, consequently when the Scotch 
College was rebuilt in 1866, the builders could find no solid founda- 
tions for it until they reached the depth of forty feet, and then, to 
their great surprise, they came to the pavement of an old street, 
which made ignorant people say how enormously the whole soil of 
Rome has been rabed, whereas it was only the change of a zigzag 
for a straight street which had caused this enormous depth near the 
summit of the hill. If a line was now dra^n from the top of the 
Pincian to the level of the Piazza del Popolo, the depth would be 
equally great 

In consequence of these old deep hollow ways being so incon- 
venient for carriages, and the authorities in the time of the Republic 
not being willing to incur the expense and the annoyance of making 
new streets in an old city, they endeavoured to avoid these by 
issuing edict after edict against the use of carriages in the streets of 
Rome, by which means they succeeded in staving off the necessity 
until about the middle of die second century of the Christian era, 
when these edicts cease; and new streets were made in Rome. 
Previous to this time the only information we have from records 
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is from those edicts, and from some incidental notices that the 
ladies were accustomed to ride on horseback, or to be carried on 
litters to the gates of Rome, where their carriages were waiting *. 

The earliest distinct notice about the streets in the city besides 
these edicts, is believed to be when Augustus placed the gilt column 
called Milliarium Aureum in the Forum Romanum, which he in- 
tended to be the central point from which all the roads should be 
measured throughout Italy', and perhaps throughout the Roman 
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other blanches, excavated by the emperor Napoleon III., and con- 
tinued as ^ as the street of S. Bonaventura, and is visible again 
in the upper story of the palace^ near the series of bath-chambers. 

Another street started also from the gate of the Capitol or Arx, 
towards the left or south-east, passed under the arch of Septimius 
Severus, where the pavement is visible, then in front of the temple 
of Antoninus and Faustina at the same level as under the arch ; the 
bases of the columns of that temple are excavated and left visible, 
these stand at the top of a flight of steps, which led down into the 
road or street; this must therefore have been twenty feet below 
the present level, it then passes in front of the church of SS. Cosmas 
and Damian. This church is recorded in the Pontifical Registers* 
to have been made in three Fora in the sixth century, and in the 
Via Sacra near the Temple of the City of Rome. Signor De Rossi *» 
has proved, by a drawing of the fifteenth century found in the Vatican 
Library, that the round temple which now forms the vestibule of this 
church was the temple of Romulus the son of Maxentius, by the 
inscription on the cornice, which is visible on the drawing. 

This street then has a branch from it to the east, passing on the 
south side of those three temples, and the doorway of the temple of 
Rome of the time of Hadrian still exists ; it opened into this street *. 
The main street, called the Via Sacra, goes up the slope or Clivus 
Sacer to the Summa Via Sacra, or the level of the platform on which 
stands the church of S. Francesca Romana ; after passing the Basilica 
of Constantine, it goes to the left on the east side of the great plat- 
form on which there are the remains of a double colonnade of the 
time of Augustus, and passes under the Velia, an ancient earthwork, 
against which are the remains of a porticus or arcade of Nero, in- 
tended for part of his gigantic Golden House. This earthwork is 
separated from the Esquiline Hill by a great wide and deep foss, 
with the road in it as usual, now called the Via del Colosseo. Trees 
growing on tlie banks, appearing on the tops of the walls, may be 
seen on both sides of this road or street. The earthwork between 
these two ancient roads is probably the Velia, the eastern outwork 

■ " Ilic (Felix) fecit Basilicam Sane- the pavement of the cross-street at the 

torum Cosmae et Damiani in Urbe foot of the door of the temple ; bat the 

Roma in loco qui appellatur Via Sacra proportions of the doorway shewed that 

juxta templum urbis Romv." (Anas- thev had not gone deep enouch, and 

tasins, in Vita S. Felicis IV.) had not arrived at the originiu pave- 

^ See Bollettino di Archeologia Cris- ment, bat at the second one, made 

tiana, 1868. when the streets were made in Rome 

* The British Archsological Societj in the second century. They were 

excavated the ground in front of this obliged to fill up the pit again imme* 

doorway in De^mber, 1868, and found diatcly, without going any lower. 
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or wing of the Palatine in the time of the primitive fortifications. 
The Velabrum or western wing, at the opposite comer, kept open the 
communication between the early City and the Tiber. 

To return to the other branch of the road called Via Nova, which 
we left near the temple with the celebrated three columns, it passes 
under the arch of Titus, it then descended to the level of the great 
foss-way between the Palatine and the Ccelian, and passed on to the 
Circus Maximus on the right, and the Porta Capena on the left. 
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Torionia, near S. Prisca on the Aventine, on the line of the Wall of 
the Kings in that part, and shew that a street passed along inside of 
it as usual Others were seen at a great depth in the excavations 
near the railway station in 1868, again marking the line of a foss- 
way or street within the agger of Servius Tullius, as we have said «. 
In the Trastevere also these stones were found in i860 by Guidi, 
in a pavement thirty feet below the present level of the soil, near 
the palace of the Anicii ; and in January, 1868, a similar pavement 
was found at the same depth by Signor Ricci, in his garden behind 
the house at No. 5, Via dell* Arco de' Tolomei. These indicate the 
line of one of the hollow ways leading from the City to the Janiculum, 
at the time that it was a separate fortress connected with the City 
by these hollow ways or foss-ways only. 

The principal old pavements found within the limits of the City, 
that is within the line of the Wall of Servius Tullius, have, we believe, 
never before been mentioned. But the fragments of the Marble 
Plan of Rome, the Catalogue of the Regionaries, and the passage in 
Pliny respecting the gates, shew how numerous the old streets were. 

Roads outside of thb Wall of Servius Tullius, 
OR IN THE Suburbs. 
We have now to mention the roads made outside of the Wall of 
Servius Tullius. To describe all the roads leading from the gates 
of Rome, and the buildings on the banks by the side of them, would 
require a bulky volume. We can only give a slight indication of 
what might be done on this subject, and we must be content with 
a concise notice of the principal roads closely adjoining to the City \ 

t Other notices of pavements of streets Strozzi, near the Thermie of Diocletian. 

Ibund at this depth are g^ven. Cres- In the year 1868, Baron Visconti also 

cimbeni (Stato della Basiuca di Santa discovered an ancient road in front of 

Maria in Cosmedin, Roma, 1719), at the Excubitorium of the Vigili in the 

pp. 24 and 25, says that in the year Trastevere, at about the same depth. 
1715 two ancient streets, ivith polygo- ^ Within the Wall of Aurelian, but 

nal blocks of lava, were discovered, outside of the enclosure of Sen-ius Tul- 

one under the other, in the Piazza di Ihis, Flaminius Vacca mentions, in No. 

Santa Maria in Cosmedin ; and at p. 16 of his Memorie, that on the left side 

34 he says that the continuation of the of the street which coes from the Trofei 

ancient or lower road was discovered di Mario to the Porta Mag^ore, an 

in the year 1719 near the Salaria, in ancient road was discovered, mith many 

the foundations of the palace of ihe statues in marble and figures in bronze 

Marquis Gabriella, 32 palms (or 24ft.) of the Emperors; and in No. 29, he 

under the modem ground. says that another ancient road was dis- 

Near the entrance U> the edifice called covered in the Piazza di San Luigi de' 

Terme di Tito, or House of Nero, an Fmnoesd, with three or four columns, 

ancient road is also visible. Between the year 186S and 1869 Dr. F. 

Ficoroni (BoUa d'oro, p. 31), says, Gori has seen, in the excavations made 

that in the year 1730 a pavement of for the gas-pipes, the pavemoit of ancient 

an andent road, 10 palms (7i ft) under roads near the Aroo de* Pantani in 

the ground, was discovered in the Vilhi the Via della Pilotta, corresponding to 
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From the Porta Trigemina, which was situated near the modem 
arch of the Salaria which crosses the road between the Aventine and 
the Tiber, began the Via Ostiensis ; \i was at a lower level than 
the present road, and passed by the Pyramid of Caius Cestius, where 
the pavement can still be seen in the hollow left at the base. This 
pyramidal tomb was on the left side of the road, which did not pass 
through the Porta Ostiensis, because that was not made until after- 
wards. There was no pomcsrium {post murum) to the Aventine until 
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The Via Laurentina can be traced over two bridges faced 
with brick, over the streams of Comacchiola and Petroso; the 
pavement of large stones can again be seen on the summit of Pin- 
zarone. At the tenth mile from the present gate, in the tenement 
of Decimo^ the eleventh milliarium or milestone of the Emperor 
Maxentius still exists in situ\ Near Decimo, in the tenement of 
PordglianOy Nibby discovered an inscription of another tomb of the 
family Cestia ; and also near Decimo, Sir William Gell (" Topo- 
graphy of Troy and its Vicinity") observed. the round tumulus or 
tomb of the King Dercennius described by Virgil \ 

By the side of the Via Laurentina issued the Via Ardeatina, near 
S. Balbina, passing almost close to the great circular tomb or mauso- 
leum, fiiced in the interior with Opus Reticulatum of the time of 
Sylla, engraved by Sante Bartoli "*. 

The Via Ardeatina passed through the outer enclosure or mania 
of Rome at the Porta Ardeatina, which was incorporated in the lofty 
Wall of Aurelian when that was raised upon the old line; but the 
doorway itself is of the time of Nero, and is as fine a piece of brick- 
work as any in Rome, or in the world. 

This road joined the Via Appia, and passed over the small stream 
that fSdls into the Tiber near S. Paul's, called Acquataccio, a branch 
of the Almo (called by Festus Retrices), in the valley of the 
CafiareUa. According to Festus, this road passed near the spring 
of this stream. A cross-road which goes from the Via Ostiensis 



CONSVLTVIC . EESTrrvTA . EST . SB- 

PVLCHRVIC . AB . EO . COEPTVM 
CLAVDIAE . REGILLAE . VEORI . ET . 

ANTIAE . MAECELLINAE . FIL 
PIETATIS . SVAE . ERCA . EVM . TES- 

TIFICANDAE . GRATIA . ET 

NOMINIS . EIVS . IN . PERPETWM . 

CBLEBRANDI . PERFECERVNT . ATFINES 

M . VALERIVS . BRADVA . MAVRIcUS . 

PONTIF . ET . ANTONIA . VITELLIA 

AMICI 

Q . FABrVS • HONORATV8 . T . AN- 

NAEVS . PLACIDVS" 

Grater, p. 356, Na !.•• 
To the left of the Via Ostiensis, at 
the sixth mile from Rome, the marble 
(ippus is still in iU place, with the in- 
scription. It was oisoovered in 1816 
with leaden pipes ; 

M • STLACaVS C. F . COL 

COEANVS 

PRAEF . FABRVIC . BQVO 

PVBUCO EX QVINQVE 

^DBCVElIS PRAEF . OOH . V 

BRACAE AVGV8TANORV1C 



IN CERMANIA . TRIB . MIL . LEG . II 
AVG PRAEF . EQVITVM . ALAE 
HISPANORVM . IN BRITANNIA 
donIs MILITARIBVS DONATVS 
CORONA MVRALI . HASTA PVRA 

SIBI ET 

C . STLACCIO . CAPITONI . PATRI 

C . STLACCIO . C . F . COL . CAPITONI . 

FRATRI 

CLAVDUE . SECVNDAE . VXORI 

Bracar Augustanorum is the town of 
Bracara, now called Bniga, in Portugal, 
called by Pliny (lib. iv. cap. 20) Bra» 
€armm Offidum Amgustmm, and by 
Ptolemy Bracara Augusta, 

^ DOMINO 

NOSTRO 

MAXENTIO 

INVICTO 

P. AVG 

II. XI 

> iEiL, lib. zL 

• Anticfai Sepdcri deUneati et incisi 
da Pletro Sante BaitoU. Roma, 1697, 
folio, p. I, 46. 
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near S. Paul's, and passes the Via Ardeatina near S. Sebastian's, goes 
more close to these springs, or to the sources of some of them, and 
passes also near the catacomb of Praetextatus and the church above 
it, said by some to have been a temple of Bacchus, of which we 
have no record, and by others the tomb of Herodes Atticus, which 
is not probable, as there is another tomb of the first century for that 
family in the valley below, called Dio Redicolo. This church, 
whether it was originally a temple or tomb, is a very fine building 
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gates of the City, it must have been in the Wall of Servius Tullius, 
and in that part of the wall which passed across the valley between 
the Coelian and the Aventine. Therefore the pits that were dug 
along the line of the agger in which the wall of Servius Tullius and 
the aqueducts were distinctly visible, proved that this gate must 
have been at that point. 

The Via Appia is only three yards wide at its starting-point, but 
this is in accordance with the Laws of the Twelve Tables, and the 
Porta della Marina at Pompei is of exactly the same dimensions. 
The more usual width of the pavement, not at a gate, was four 
yards, besides the raised footpaths or Crepidines. It is curious to 
observe how very careful the ancient Romans were of the con- 
venience of foot-passengers, as we see at Pompei, and how opposite 
the modem Romans are to the ancient in this respect, as in every 
other. At places where crossings occurred, the pavements were 
ordered to be eight yards wide in a direct line ^ At a subsequent 
period the level of the roads was raised about ten feet, and we found 
the pavement of this second road also, not immediately over the old 
one, but a little on one side of it This alteration was probably 
made by the Emperor Domitian, who, according to the Viennese 
Catalogue published by Eccard, rebuilt the Porta Capena, a.d. 90. 
This upper pavement was supported on a bed of cement, formed of 
lime and broken bricks and earth well beat together. The large 
polygonal stones of the pavement were imbedded in this composition 
or cement, ten feet above the level of the old one, but not directly 
over it, as we have said ; it passed over a portion of the Wall of 
Servius Tullius, and upon two arches of the three aqueducts which 
passed over the arch of the original gate. The pavement of the 
Via Appia u'as found by Canina with some tombs under the cliff of 
the Villa Mattei ; a little farther to the south, it was found by Signor 
Guidi in the courtyard of S. Sisto Vecchio, and by Ficoroni in the 
botanic garden adjacent. In the vineyard called Vigna Naro, just 
outside of the Porta di S. Sebastiano to the right, the first milestone 
was found, as Fabretti and Re^'illas have said ; the spot on which 
stood this milestone is exactly a Roman mile from the site of the 
Porta Capena, excavated by the Society, according to the scale given 
by Canina ; the milestone itself was removed to the CapitoL 

In another pit to the right, or on the western side of the modem 
Via di Pona S. Sebastiano, another portion of the Wall of Servius 
Tullius with the Aqueducts was shewn, with a number of the poly- 
gonal stones of another road, which must have passed near to the 

* Pandectarum, lib. viii. tit. 3. 
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bank of the Almo, now the Manana, and from thence it went in 
front of the pordcus or arcade of the Thermae of Caracalla, and this 
must have been the Via Nova made by him, as recorded in his life 
by Spartianus^ placed in the R^onary Catalogue in Regio XII. 
Caracalla is also recorded to hare made a new and handsome gate 
at the entrance into the City from his new road \ of which we have 
no remains and no further account '. The Via Appia went to Capua 
and Brindisi, as we are told by Frontinus and Strabo, and was cele- 
brated at all times for the magnificent series of tombs with which its 
sides were decorated Statius calls it the Queen of long roads*. 

The Via Latina diverges from the Via Appia towards the east at 
the church of S. Cesareo, the original pavement at the junction was 
found by Guidi near this point bur behind the wall, in the garden of 
the Vigna Cafiarelli ; the exact site is marked by the cypress trees. 
A little further on, the old pavement is visible in the road near the 
church of S. Giovanni a Porta Latina, and the mass of a great 
tomb remains between the churdh and the gate, which has long 
been closed. 

Outside of the gate the old road, for three miles out of Rome, is 
first a cart-road for the farmers, then a bridle-road only, and it 
appears never to have been made into a carriage-road in this part ; 
but there are many remains of tombs of the time of the early Empire 
along this line, and several deep weUs in a line parallel to the road 
on the southern side of it, descending into the specus of a subter- 
ranean aqueduct, most probably a branch of the Anio Vetus. This 
specus was cut through in makiqg the railway near the bridge of the 
Via Ladna. At three miles from Rome it crosses the Via Appia 
Nova in an oblique direction, and on the other side of that road 
are the celebrated painted tombs of the Via Latina, before men- 
tioned, which extend to the aqueducts ; it then soon becomes the 
modem road to Tusculum and FnscatL 

The Via Appia Nova leaves Rome by the Porta S. Giovanni, close 
to the Porta Asinaiia, but on a mnch higher level The part nearest 
to Rome is evidenUy modem, and is carried on a bank of earth 
across the great external foss, leaving the Via Asinaria (now a cart- 
road only) far below it, in the bottom of the great foss, which is here 

' "Idem viam novmm monivit qa» timios Severas was ori(piialfy Idt mi* 

est sub ejus Thennis [Antoniniaiiis sd- finished by that emperor, and was 

licet] qua polchrius inter Romanas completed by Caracalla about twenty 

plateas non ladle quicouam invenias.* years afterwards ; and as this was an 

(Spartianus, Antoninus Caracalla, c 9.) cntianoe into the Palatine, and there- 

* Sextus Aurelitts (De Cswufto^ lore into the City, it may have been 

C2I). also called the Gate of CarmcaUa(?). 

' IVmibly the Septisonfaun of Sc|k • Statii Sylvse^ lib. iL fa. 
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chiefly natural, as the stream caUed the Marrana runs along it, 
parallel to the Wall of Rome, from the aqueducts to the Porta 

Metronia, in the angle where it enters Rome near the south-east 
comer of the Coelian HilL Beyond this point, where the Via Asi- 
naria and the Via Lateranensis run into the Via Appia Nova, after 
each passing over a bridge across the Marrana, the road, though 
retaining the name of Nova, is of the first century of the Christian 
era and of the time of Frontinus, as is shewn by the remains of 
tombs of that period along the sides of it. There are remains of the 
old hollow way between steep banks at about a mile, and from that 
to two miles, from Rome, part of the old Via Asinaria. 

The Via Lateranensis was a short road from the postern gate 
of the Lateran to the Via Asinaria, passing over the Marrana on 
a bridge which still exists, and is probably ancient, with a mill 
built upon it ; remains of the old pavement are visible, but the 
bridge is concealed by modem buildings. The Via Asinaria went 
through the Porta Asinaria, probably straight from the house of 
Asinius Pollio, which we believe to have been in the garden now of 
Prince Massimo, near the Scala Santa, and there is a tomb of the 
first century in that garden, on the bank behind that chapel, towards 
the Via Labicana. Another ancient road passes through this gar- 
den, on the northern side of the bank on which the arcade of 
Nero stands S and also through the garden of the Villa Volkonski, 
as is seen by the pavement and paving-stones in this garden, and 
at the tomb of Claudius Vitalis, in the same line. The Via Asi- 
naria, after passing through the Porta Asinaria, had almost imme- 
diately to pass over a bridge, on which a mill has been built ; parts 
of the old bridge probably remain, but concealed by the mediaeval 
and modem buildings of the mill ; the old paving-stones remain in 
use. About two hundred yards further on is another mill on another 
old bridge, this was the line of the Via Lateranensis (as before 
mentioned), which here was united to the Via Asinaria, and the 
t>i'o united continued along the outer bank of the great foss or 
valley in which is the stream, until it arrived at the present great 
road to the east, the Via Appia Nova. The portion between this 
point of junction with the old road and the Porta S. Giovanni is 
modem, made at the same time as that gate, when this road was 
raised to a higher level 

The ancient road just mentioned as passing along the bank on 

* This was perhaps part of the on- great foss or valley, between the Ccelian 
ginal Via Labtcana, the line of which and the Esquiline. 
now nins on the opposite side of the 
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the northern side of the arcade of the aqueducts, is believed by 
some authorities, with great probability, to have been part of the 
Via Tusculana mentioned by TibuUus'", and to have joined the 
present road to Frascati after passing through the Porta Maggiore, 
and continuing along close under the arcade of the Aquevlucts as 
far as the Porta Furba, where it runs into the usual road to Frascati, 
having previously been little more than a cart-road. 
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the cairiage-road just beyond the Torre de' Schiavi to the left, and 
then runs nearly parallel to the carriage-road, but gradually diverging 
from it, and goes in a direct line for Praeneste. The Aqua Virgo is 
carried along the bank of this road, and the respirators or ventilators 
of it may be seen by the side of this road ; but they continue on in 
a straight line towards Rome, and do not turn along the branch-road 
to the Torre de* Schiavi, but pass along the bank of a hollow-way 
behind these very picturesque ruins. There are remains of tombs 
along the bank of this old road It seems evident that this was the 
old Via Praenestina, or the direct road to Praeneste. By observing 
this, and so finding that the present carriage-road is not the Via 
Praenestina of Frontinus, we were enabled to discover the sources of 
the Aqua Appia, so long sought for in vain. Those of the Aqua 
Virgo are on the same road a mile further on ; these were previously 
known, as that water is still in use, and under the care of the Aquarii 
of Rome at the present time, supplying the fountain of Trevi The 
present carriage-road (the ancient Via Gabina) is called Via di Ponte 
Nona on account of the very remarkable and fine ancient bridge 
upon it near Gabii. The village or tenement near the sources of 
the Aqua Appia is called la Rustica, and that near the sources of the 
Aqua Virgo, Salone. These sites agree with the passages relating to 
them in Frontinus and Pliny'. 

Remains of two other ancient branch-roads may be traced by 
the pavement and other indications near Gabii. One along the line 
of the stream called the Osa is the Via Gabina ^, it goes into the 
town of Gabii at the tenement called Castiglione. 

At the first mile on this road is the vineyard of the Irish Domi- 
nican monks of S. Clement, in which is a large circular mausoleum 
143 feet in diameter, called Torraccio*. At the second mile the 
road is cut through the tufa rock, to the depth of about eighteen 
feet, in descending to the level of the valley and the stream called 



■ Frontinns de Aquaductibus, caps. avreua . marciana . aedificivm 

5, to; Plinii, Nat. Hist., lib. xxxl CVM . CEPOTAFio . ET . memoriam 

C 25. A . SOLO . FECERVNT . SIBI . ET . PI LIS 

7 lirii Hist, lib. iL c 12, and svis.avrelio. leontio. ET. avreli 

lib. ▼. C 49. AB . PRVCrVOSAE . ET . UB . UBER 

* This cepota6uiii, or maasolettm, posterisqve eorvm 

was constructed in a ^uden (cepotafium The repair of the Via Gabina is rc- 

is derived by Gori from the Greek word corded 1^ an inscription, given by 

arivM, 'garden,' and Tofof, 'tomb') by Gmter, p. 150^ and by Volpi, torn. ix. 

Marctts Anrelius Syntonms and Aurelia lib. 17, cap. 3, p. 28a 

Marciana, according to the Inscription p. scaptivs . P. P. 

there discovered : — gabinam . viam . ornari . AC . 

D . U REFICI . 

M . AVRELI VS . SYNTOMVS . ET SVA IMPENSA . CVRAVIT. 
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Acqua Bollicante. At the third mile are remains of several tombs 
of the brickwork of the Empire, and some earlier, and a laige round 
mausoleum with the ruins of a mediaeval tower built upon it, called 
the Torre de' Schiavi. Here are also several castelia-aquarum or 
great reservoirs of water, some of the first centuiy, others of the 
third, of the time of the Gordiani, whose villa is supposed to have 
been here, though this is disputed. 
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gate appears to have been on the site of the one now visible in \he 
Wall of Aurelian, though long since walled up, between the Porta 
Maggiore and the Porta di S. Lorenzo. The road which passed 
through this gate went in a straight line from Collatia to Rome, that 
is, to the City^ passing through the outer enclosure, and the pomoc- 
Hum between that and the city wall. Collatia is believed to have 
been identified with the ancient fortress called ^' Lunghezza," where 
the scarped cliffs and the great foss remain intact This road may be 
traced from that gate, now closed, passing by the great cemetery of 
S. Lorenzo f. m., called the Campo-Santo, in which the pavement 
was found in 1S6S, in a large pit in the burial-ground near the 
portico. It appears again near the Ponte Nano and the tenement 
called the Cervelletta. 

The springs of the branch aqueduct added by Augustus to the 
Appia, according to Frontinus, are near the Via Collatina. Then 
having passed by the Necropolis of Collatia, we see it again in the 
galleries or grottoes of la Rustica, which are very ancient stone- 
quarries of the time of the kings of Rome, along the bank of the 
river Anio. The road between Collatia and Salone leaves on the 
left hand a tomb made in the rock, and on the right hand the springs 
of the Aqua Virgo, and passes along the line of the foss, called the 
Rivus Herculaneus by Pliny, to the city of Collatia. This foss was 
perhaps so called because the stream of water which runs along it 
ran with great strength and force in this part The same name 
was given (probably for the same cause) to the stream in the old 
specus near the Porta Maggiore, which received the surplus water of 
many of the later aqueducts \ 

The Via Tiburhna led to Tibur, now Tivoli \ It is easily recog- 
nised in the road that passes through the Porta di S. Lorenzo. 
The more direct road, or perhaps another branch of the same road, 
passed through the gate on the south side from the Praetorian Camp, 
now called Porta Chiusa, passing through the old road called Via 
Cupa% or the dark road, because it passes through a deep cutting 

* Othefs «re of c^inion that tlie Rivus ccalcd a body of deserten in ambush 
Herculaneus was so called because it in the Vm Cavn, or loss-ways between 
has madidnal waters at this point the Ponte Mammolo on the bank of 

' See Fabio Gori, " Viaggio a Tivoli the Anio, heM by Hannibal, and the 

e Subiaco," Roma, 1855, 8va ; and walls of Rome, to defend the dty. 

"Nuova Guida al Lago di Fucina" A similar histoiy is recorded by Pro- 

• To this deep hollow way, and others copius in the siege by the Goths: a 
to the rkHht and left of it, called " Vi- bodv of men were concealed in ambush 
colo del Ranocchio," delle Mattonelle, in the foss-way between the Mausoleum 
must be referred the passage in Livy, of Hadrian, or Castle of S. Angek», and 
lib. xxvL, relating that the Consuls con« the Vatican. 
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or foss-way just outside of Rome ; this deep hollow way, even after 
it is ainited with the present road to Tivoli near the Campo Santo, 
is cut out of the rock to the depth of seven yards, or twenty-one feet. 
The Praetorian Camp is on high ground outside of the Wall of 
Aurelian ; but between that and the Sessorium, now Santa Croce, is 
a wide and deep foss of the time of the Kings of Rome, probably 
made by Tarquinius Superbus, when he raised his great outer bank, 
with these two fortresses to protect the two ends of it The old 
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leum of Augustus, the great Ponte MoUe or Pons Molvius, Mulvius, 
Mih-ius ; and at the Tor di Quinto the tomb of the family of Naso, 
of which the pictures have been so admirably drawn and engraved 
by Sante Bartoli. 

At Prima Porta, where the Via Tiberina branches off to the left, 
are remains of the Villa of the Caesars " ad Gallinas," in which, in 
1863, was found the fine statue of Augustus in armour, now placed 
in the Vatican Musetun. At about ten miles, on the Via Flaminia, 
is the artificial cutting in the rock, 145 feet long, which has given the 
name of Pietra Pertusa^ 

The great national road, now called Cassia, went firom the Ponte 
MoUe to La Storta, but is the ancient Claudia or Clodia of Ovid ^ : 
this road passes near the sarcophagus of Publius Vibius Marianus, 
miscalled Sepultura di Nerone, who was buried in his tomb near the 
Porta Flaminia. The Cassia is the Via di Monte Mario, which per- 
haps entered at the Porta Triumphalis, at the foot of the Capitol, 
passing the Tiber on the Pons Triumphalis, between the hospital of 
S. Spirito and the church of S. Giovanni de' Fiorentini. This road 
is also called on inscriptions^ Via Triumphalis. 

In the passage fi-om Cicero ' he describes his going to Modena by 
the Via Flaminia along the shore of the Adriatic, by the Via Aurelia 
along the shore of the Mediterranean, and by the Via Cassia, which 
passed between the two, then the Via Claudia, which branched off 
at the Ponte Molle firom the Via Flaminia, and therefore was not 
considered as going firom the gates of Rome. The Via Aurelia 
was the road to Civita Vecchia, which now goes through the gate 
called Porta Cavalleggeri, succeeding to the Porta Aurelia, which 
was near the Pons ^lius and the castle of S. Angelo. The Via 
Cassia could only be the road across the middle of Monte Mario. 
The Via Aurelia, called in some inscriptions Aurelia Vetus, is the 
present road firom the Porta di S. Pancrazio, by the side of which 
were many fine tombs, in the garden of the Villa Corsini, drawn and 
engraved by Sante Bartoli. The Via Aurelia Nova passed under the 
Janiculum, and was united with the Via Aurelia Vetus at three 
miles and a half fi-om the Porta Cavalleggeri. 

The Via Vitellia branched off to the left from the Via Aurelia 

^ See Fabio Gori, " Descrizione deUa Epist. viiL ) 
Via Flaminia fino a Capena ed al Fano ^ Published by Gniter, N06. 1081, 



di Feronia," published in the "Annali 457. 

<leU' Institute di G>rrisFondenza Ar* ' " Tres vise sunt ad Mutinam. A su- 

cheoloeica" in the year 1864. pero n 

* *' Spectat Flaminia Claudia juncta media 

via." (Orid., Epist ex Ponto, lib. i. €.9.) 



cheoloeica" in the year 1864. pero man Flaminia, ab infero Aurelia, 

* "Spectat Flaminia Claudia juncta media Cassia." (Cicero^ Philipp., xiL 
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Vetus, near the church of S. Pancrazio on the Janiculum, its course 
being direct towards the sea. This road is mentioned by Suetonius 
in the Life of Vitellius". 

The Via Cornelia leaves the Via Aurelia Nova at about two 
miles from Rome to the right, and is the present road of S. Rufina 
and of Tragliata. 

Via Portuensis. — Nibby contends that the present road to Porto, 
or Fiumicino, was made by Pope Paul V., a.d. 1610, and was not 
the ancient Via Portuensis (so called because it led to the city of 
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At S. Passera remains of the pavement of the old road may be 
seen with the substructure^ and at Pian due Torn are remains of 
some tombs. 

The mere inspection of the remains of the roads of the ancient 
Romans is sufficient to shew that there is no exaggeration in the 
words of Strabo and Dion3rsiuSy — that their roads, with their aque- 
ducts and their drains, were among the wonders of the world 
These roads were not merely paved with polygonal blocks of basaltic 
lavai*, but also, to make them as short as possible, they were carried 
in straight lines over hill and dale, the tops of the hills cut through 
by deep trenches, as we see still in many places, for these great 
works of antiquity can never be effaced ; or carried across valleys on 
embankments when necessary, as we may also see. By means of 
these roads or streets {via), placed under the inspection of persons 
of distinction called Curatores viarutn, the Romans in their capital 
dty could communicate with the principal cities of the world as then 
known; so that it became a true proverb, that ''all roads lead to 
Rome." 

Another invention, entirely Roman, was, and is still, of the greatest 
convenience everywhere, that of puttmg a cippus^ or miiliarium, or 
milestone, with the number upon it at each mile on every high road. 
This happy invention we owe, according to Plutarch, to the Tribune 
Caius Gracchus. 

The manner of constructing these roads is described by Statins % 
and we may see this verified in hundreds of examples '. These magni- 
ficent roads were made to last a thousand years, as they have done 
wherever they have not been disturbed. For this reason, before the 
invention of railroads, there was no more convenient mode of trans- 
porting armies and all the machines of war, than had been used by 
the ancient Romans to keep the command over every comer of 
their enormous Empire. 



Immanis soniis,»quiim propinauam 
SaxooB latns Appi« replevit'' 



» Isidorus (Orig., lib. xv. c 16, de 

Idn.) says that the Romans learned ^^ ^ 

from the Carthaginians the art of making (Sutii, Sylv. , lib. iv. { 3. ) 

paved roads. ' Champollion Figeac Cantd Storia 

\ **Qais duri silids, gravisque ferri Univcrs., torn. liL n. 29. 
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HISTORICAL PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTRATING 
THE WALLS AND GATES OF ROxME. 

Arranged in Topographical Order, beginning at the North end 
OK Rome, the Porta Flaminia, or del Topolo. 

[ Thi inunbtrs refer to Mr, Parker's CaiaIo^iu\'\ 



Those numbers marked with ♦ are from drawings^ valuable Jot historical 
purposes^ but not as photographs. 

I. Porta del Popolo to Porta 



PlNCIANA. 

Porta del Popolo, Exterior, A.D. 1662, 
(built from a design of Michael An- 
gelo,) with the entrance to the Eng- 
lish Chapel. 1353 

M URO ToRTO. Part of the northern side 
of the Palace of Sylla(?), B.c. 70. i 
Another view, shevring the over- 
hanging \»'a11 in the lower part, and 
the upper part vertical, in a series of 
niches and buttresses, llie construc- 
tion is of rubble faced with small 
diamond-shaped blocks of tufa, an 
early example of Opus Reticulatum, 
or net-work. The angles are formed 
of oblong blocks of tufa, of nearly the 
shape of modem English bricks, but 
a little larger ; they are often mistaken 
for bricks. This wall was considered 
as under the special protection of 
S. Peter at the time of the siege by 
the Goths, (Procopius, de Bcllo Go- 
thico, iL 29.) 762 

Palace of Sylla (?), B.C 70. P^rt 

of the Eastern side (now concealed 
by a hideous modem wall) built to 
support the earth and promenade. 2 

^^ Detaib of this, Opus Reticulatum. 
On this side the wall is built in a 
doable series of niches, correspond- 
ing with the upper part of the north- 
era side. 1533 

Towers and Wall now under the Villa 
Medici: the lower part, repairs of 
Belisarios, c. A.D. &20(?), the upper 
part modem. 3 



View from a bastion in the garden of tlie 
French Academy, to shew an anj^le 
of the wall and the foss-May. 1301 

Palace of Sylla, B.C. 80 (?). Plan, wich 
the Muro Torto, the Porta Flaminia, 
and the Piazza del Pojwlo, 170* 

Tower of Aurelian, a.d. 275, the only 
one that remains perfect 64 

Other Towers of Aurelian (Vopiscus, 
89). 4 

Part destroyed by the Goths, and re- 
built under Bclisarius, e, A.D. 520(7). 
Under the wall is a part of the arcade 
of the Aqua Virgo, the old line of 
which passed along on this bank. 
(Procopius, de Bello Gothico, lib. i. 
c. xxiiL and lib. ii. c ix.) This has 
been restored in 1871. 5 

2. Porta Pinciana to Porta 
Salaria. 

Porta Pinciana, Honorius, a.d. 408 (In- 
scription), partly rebuilt by King 
Theodoric, A. D. 520 (Cassiodorus). 6 

Exterior, Stone Arch, a. n. 403, 

Honorius (Brick Towers, Thcodoric, 
A.D. 620). 668 

Interior, with part of the Wall of 

Aurelian, and of the Corridor for the 
sentinels. 1300 

Two Towers near the Porta Pinciana ; 
I. of Brick, of Aurelian, A.D. 275, 
built on the old Mcenia ; 2. repaired 
by the Popes, c. A.D. 850. 671 

Other Towers and Wall of Aurelinn, 
A.D. 275. 670 
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Photograplis of the Walls aud Gates. 



3. Porta Salaria to Porta di 
S. Lorenzo, 
Passing by the modern Porta Pia^ the 
remains of the Porta Nomentana^ end 
the Prfftorian Camp. 

Porta Salaria, Honorius, a.d. 403, 

sec p. 198; runu destroyed. 7 

View of the Porta Pia, taken after the 

U^.— U>_J.~^..* K>. »VkA Tfalinn ftwtr\« in 



Pr.€TORIAN Camp {continued), 

Part of the Souih Wall, rebuUt of 

the split stones of the Wall of the 
Kings, B. c 650 (?), in repairs after 
the war with the Goths, a.d. 520. 
(Procopius.) 17 

Another part of the South Wall, 

rebuilt of stones of the old Wall of 
the Kings. 16 
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Arch of Augustus at the Porta Tibur- 
tina, with two inscriptions of the 
Aqueducts, one of Augustus, B.C. 8, 
the other of repairs by Caracalla, 
A.D. 212; the Aqueducts Marda, 
Tepula, and Julia over it, (the jambs 
of the arch are buried by the filling 
up of the foss-way ). 2 1 

Interior, Arch of Augustus, A.U.C. 

750, B.C. 8, and the inner Arch of 
Honorius, A.D. 403, (destroyed in 
1869). 20 

The sami^ from a Drawing. 662* 

There were three arches at this gate, 
the original one of Augustus, to which 
the Emperor Honorius added a dar- 
bUan or gateway fortress, with an 
inner and outer gate ; the inner gate 
of these three has now been destroyed. 

Plan of the Gate with the Aque- 
ducts and the Castellum Aqux Te- 
pula. 1238* 

Plan of the Wall and Aqueducts 

and fortress of Honorius. as* 

Plan of the Gate ^ith the neigh- 
bourhood, shewing the line of the 
Aqueducts and remains of the Reser- 
voirs of the Tepula and Julia in the 
Wall of Rome. im* 

— Section, shewing the different levels 
of the roads, and of the Aqueducts. 

I29I» 

— Transverse section. 1296* 
Toweis near the Porta Tiburtina, re- 
built A.D. 1450. 24 

Castellum Aqux Tcpulx, rebuilt by 
Trajan, built on the old Agger, and 
incorporated in the Wall, with cor- 
bels for a Hourd, or wooden Gal- 
lcr>-. 25 

Ancient Postern between the Porta 
S. Lorenzo and the Porta Maggiore, 
supposed by some to be the Porta 
Collatina. 27 

5. Porta Maggiore to Porta 
asinaria. 
Porta Pncnestina and Lahicana, or Mng- 
giorc (called by Frontinus Esquilina), 
Exterior, A.D. 30, and the Baker's 
Tomb. 30 



Porta Praenestina, from the north, shew- 
ing the Conduits of the Aqueducts. 3 1 

The same, from the north-east, 

with the Aqueducts over it. 32 

Transverse section, shewing the 

Aqueducts, &c '463* 

The Sessorium, now S.Croce inGeru- 
salemme. TltePlan^ with the eastern 
angle of the Wall, the Aqueduct of 
Claudius and Nero, the Porta Mag- 
giore, the Amphitheatrum Castrense, 
Porta Asinaria, &c 33* 

Part of the Wall outside of the 

Sessorium, with the lower part of 
a Tower rebuilt of Tufa. 413 

Amphitheatrum Castrense, c. a. d. 100. 34 

South Wall near the Sessorium. Aure- 
lian, A.D. 275, exterior, on an older 
<T^-rr, with repairs. 35 

Interior of the same, shewing the 

Corridor for the sentinels and the 
inner side of one of the towers. 36 

Interior of the Corridor, now in the gar- 
den of S. Croce in Gerusalemme. 414 

Exterior of Wall and Towers, r. A.D. 
275, built upon the old Moenia near 
the Sessorium. 41$ 

Another portion, built upon earlier 

work of stone. 416 

Another portion of the Wall, near 

the PorU Asinaria. 573 

6. Porta Asinaria to Porta di 
S. Sebastiano, 

Piissiuz fy llif Latcratt Palace and Cate^ 
the Porta Mctroiiia and P, Latina. 

Porta S. Giovanni, A.i>. 1574, (with ilie 
embrasure for cannon in the year 
ISGvS.) 1319 

Porta Asinaria, exterior, Aurelinn, 
A.D. 275. 37 

Interior, A.D. 275, and repairs, A.n. 
403. 417 

Porta Asinaria and Porta S. Gio\-anni, 
from the mill on the Mariana, on the 
southern side of Rome. 13*^ 

Curious Mctlicval Sculpture in 

bas-relief of the Porta Asinaria and 
the ancient Lateran, now in the sa- 
cristy of that church. 1 1^6 
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Wall across the Foss of the Lateran 
Palace, on the northern side^ built 
by Belisarius (?) 39 

View of a portion of the Lateran Palace, 
A.D. 50, included m the Wall of Au- 
relian. 173 

Later AN Palace. Eastern angle, 
much mutilated. 41 

Remains of another part of the 



Corridor tor the Sentinels within 

the Wall. 1216 

Porta Latin v, exterior, Honorius, 

A.D. 408, ana Belisarius, A.D.535(?), 

or Theodorio, a.d. 500. 46 

Interior, Honorius, A.D. 403, with 

the Chapel v^f S. John in Olio, A. D. 

1620. 47 

Another N'iew. 567 
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Bastion of Sangallo, A.D. 1640, parts of 
the Casemate in the interior. 

1210, 1211, 1212 

—Junction of the Bastion of Sangallo, 
"ivith the Wall of Aurelian near the 
Aventine, from above. 12 18 

— Plan and Sections of parts near the 
Bastion of Sangallo, shewing tlie 
difference of the levels within and 
without I293* 

Interior of a Tower on the Aventine, 
between the Bastion of Sangallo and 
the Porta S. Paolo, rebuilt in the 
fourth century, and again in the Mid- 
dle Ages, as shewn by the construc- 
tion. 1213 

Tower near the Aventine and S. Sabba, 
interior, rebuilt in the Middle Ages. 

1214 

Initials and Arms of Nicliolas V., in 
brick, A-D. 1450. 973 

Interior on the Pseudo-Aventine, shew- 
ing part of the Brick Wall and one of 
the Towers of Aurelian, A.D. 275, 
built against the di/T of the hilL 223 

Interior of part of the Corridor and 
Tower, built upon older work. 363 

Interior of a Tower and part of the 
Corridor. 267 

Perspective View from the Pseudo- 
Aventine to the Tiber, with the Porta 
Ostiensb or S. Paolo and the pyramid 
of Caius 'Cestius. This part of the 
wall is built in the bottom of the 
great foss. 140 

8. Porta Ostif.nsis to the Tiber. 

Porta Ostiensis, now di S. Paolo, 
Honorius, exterior, A.D. 403, partly 
rebuilt by King Hieodoric, c, A.n. 
52a 51 

Interior, Theotloric, a. d. 520, the 

two arches earlier. 52 

— ^ Details of the Fortifications, Theo- 
doric, A.D. 620. 53 

— Interior of Battlements Theodoric, 
A.D. 520. 54 

— Corridor, with Parapet and Battle- 
ments^ Theodoric, a.d. 520. 53 



Porta OsTI£^'SIS (continued). 

Plans of the two Stories. 35o» 

— Plan of the Gateway and the neigh- 
bourhood. 1294* 

Section of the Gateway and Towers, 

with the I'ynimid of Caius Cestius and 
Pavement of the Via Ostiensis. 1293* 

Ruined Towers between the Porta O^ti- 
ensis, now di S. Paolo, and the Tiber, 
A.D. 850 and 1450. 56 

Ruined Tower at the Angle next 

the Tiber, A. D. 850. 57 

9. THE TRASTEVERE. 

Porta Portese or Portuensis. 1305 

Ruins of part of the Wall of Aurelian 

on the south side of the Janiculum, 

Exterior. 955 

Interior. 954 

Interior of a Tower of Aurelian, 

between the Janiculum and the Tiber. 

952 

Foss of the Janiculum, from near 
S. Pietro in Montorio, looking down. 

957 

Inner Foss of the Janiculum, south 
tide, looking upn-ards. 953 

Foss of the Janiculum, south side, from 
below, taken in 18G7, before the 
erection of the new battery. 956 

Tower in the Garden of the Villa Cor- 
sini in Trastevcre, between the Jani- 
culum and the Porta Settimiana, with 
medieval repairs. 94;^ 

Wall between the Porta .Settimiana and 
the Janiculum, Interior. 95 1 

Porta Settimiana in Trastevcre a< 
rebuilt, c. A.n. 1*150. 1306, 1075 

Tower of Aurelian in the Trastevcre, 
between the Porta Settimiana and 
the Tiber, A.D. 275. 945 

Second Tower of Aurelian, between the 
Porta Settimiana and the Til>er. 948 

Tower of Aurelian in the Trastevcre, 
near the Tilier, a. d. 275. 946 

Construction of a Tower of Aurelian, 
A.D. 275, near the Porta Settimiana. 

947 

North End of the Wall of Aurelian in 
the Tiber, near Ponte Sisto, on the 
Trastevcre side. 1036 
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Towers in the Tiber, near S. Giovanni 
de* Fiorentinl 919 

Vatican Fortress, Scarped Cliff of the 
time of the Kings, on the south side, 
near Porta S. Spirito. 958 

Scarped Cliff of the Vatican, and Wall 
of Sangallo built upon it, near the 
Porta S. Spirito. 959 

Wall of the Leonine City, exterior, 
A.D. 860. 13 12 

Loop-hole, A. D. 860. 962 



The Tower of the Winds enclosed in 
the Walls of Urban VIIL 225 

Porta S. Spirito, by Sangallo, in the 
Boi^o, or Leonine City. 1455 

Porta Cavalleggieri in the Leonine 
City. 13 13 

Porta Angelica in the Borgo, or 
Leonine City, A.D. 1640, with the 
Vatican Palace in the background, 
(and an embrasure for cannon,) in 
186a 1354 



Tlie Porta Salaria was destroyed in 1871 by the municipal archi- 
tect, in the course of what he calls the restoration of the Wall. Some 
interesting tombs of the first century were found buried in the round 
towers of Honorius, in the same manner as the Baker's tomb had 
been found at the Porta Maggiore in 1833. 
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Errata, Walls and Gates of Rdtne. 



Errata, 

/. 164, »^/^ n. Aucto R. P. F. Jacobo 

de Albericis a. Sarnico Beiig^onensi 

/. 169, Ufie 43. dc Fiesole. 

/. 170, line 16. Capella. 



Corrigenda, 
Auctore R. P. F. Jacobo de Albericis 
a Sarnico BergomensL 

da Fiesole. 

Cappella. 



Ancient Streets and Roads. 
/• I77» noieYi. Francesci. Francesi. 

/. 179, noUV, II. XI. M. XI. 

p, 197, line 2. Casemate. Casematle. 
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PREFACE. 



The manner of constructing walls at different periods is of the 
greatest importance for the elucidation of the history of architecture, 
more especially in Rome, where the difference of construction of 
each period is so very marked. Even in England and France it is 
usual for experienced eyes to read off the date of a building at 
sight, within twenty years. In Rome, the distinctions are so much 
more broad and marked, that it is far more easy. The great oblong 
blocks of tufa mark the time of the Kings, the massive walls of con- 
crete or rubble mark that of the Republic, and the concrete with the 
surface faced with brick, or reticulated work, or marble, that of the 
early Empire, each as a rough general rule. In England, the mould- 
ings are considered as the only safe guide to the date of a building, 
but the construction should be considered also, no one feature can 
be depended on by itself. The same mouldings are often used 
again, when the church has had a vault with a clerestory added, as 
was frequently the case in the latter part of the twelfth century and 
the beginning of the thirteenth. In Rome, we have to do with build- 
ings perhaps fifteen hundred years older than any we have in Eng- 
land, and although the same habit of careful observation applies 
cvery^'here, in the earlier period we have no mouldings at all, unless 
a flat projecting cornice or string-course can be so called. We must 
therefore rely on the construction only, and then we must always 
bear in mind the quarries from which the stone was taken ; but as in 
Rome we know that the early Romans had not access to any quar- 
ries but those in Rome itself, or the immediate neighbourhood, for 
the first hundred years, we may ex|>ect that where we find /u/a alone 
used, and a rude mode of construction without mortar (for lime-stone 
also was very scarce in that district}, we have to do with buildings 
of the first century of Rome. After the conquest of Alba Longa, at 
about the end of that ctniary, pcpcrino was added from the quarries 
in the Alban hills. After the lapse of another century, the sperone 
came in from the quarries at Gabii, in the time of the Tarquins, and 
the early part of the Republic. The excellent lime-stone called 
travertine^ from the quarries at Tivoli, did not come into general use 
in Rome until four centuries later, and was soon followed by marble 
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from more distant countries. Independently of these building mate- 
rials, which it is not always easy to distinguish at first sight, the con- 
struction itself is a sufificient guide, and we can see the difference 
when it has been once pointed out, between the wide vertical joints 
of the early period, into which a cane can be thrust, and the closely- 
fitted joints and well-cut stone of the second period, and the iron 
clamps, or the holes from which they have fallen, in the third period. 
The distinction between the large blocks of the time of the Kings, 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE DIFFERENT MODES OF CONSTRUCTION 

Employed in ANaENx Roman Buildings', and the Periods 

WHEN EACH WAS FiRST INTRODUCED. 



The building-materials employed in Rome — besides marble for 
ornament — are stone, clay for bricks, sand, lime. 
The varieties of stone * are : — 

I. Tii/Oj a volcanic sandstone, generally soft and of a light 
yellow, almost white in smnmer when it is dry«, or some varieties 
light red, called by Vitruvius, lapis ruber. The tophus of Vitru- 
vius is not the same as the tufa of Rome, but corresponds to the 
fumex (VL) Tufa is called by Virgil* and Pliny • tofits. 

The ancient quarries of this are in the Coelian, Aventine, and 
Capitoline hills, the modem ones in the Campagna^ The walls of 
Romulus are entirely of this material, and were probably built from 
quarries ' in the Palatine Hill itself ^ or cut out of the trenches of 
the original fortifications. The arches and vaults of the Cloaca 
Maxima and of the Mamertine Prison are of tufa. 

II. Lapis Aibanus^ now called peperino, also a volcanic sand- 
stone, but hard and rough, the surface covered with knobs of flint, 
resembling pepper-corns, hence the name. There are ancient quar- 
ries at Albano, near the gate of the town ; another near Alba-Longa, 
on Monte Cave. The one at Marino, still in use, is also ancient ; 
the colour is gray with a tinge of green. 

* In this Chapter I hvft been much Appia, on the tdigt of the meadows of 

indebted to an essav on the subject by Lucullus, and another series nearer to 

the Cavalieie C. U Viscontl, written for Rome called the Caves of Cervaro. It 

the British Archaeological Society of b supposed that the stones for the 



Rome. great Wall of Servius Tullius were 

^ See VitniTitts de Architectura, lib. brought from these quarries, and were 

ii. c 7. floated down the Anio on rafts. 

« When tula b wet and exposed to Tufii varies very much in haidn ess 

the weather it it often of quite a dark and other qualities, as well as in colour, 

colour, looking at a distance almost The different layen or beds of it in 

black ; it is a very porous stone, and Rome and in the Campapia vary very 

absorbs the moisture. much in thickness also, but the beds 

^ Vifgilii Geoimc, lib. vil v. 314. are generally about ten or tm-elve feet 

* Plinti Nat. Hist, lib. xvil s. 4. thick, alternately hard and soft 

' See BrocchI — Suola fisioo di Roma, ^ Some of the latomia^ tamimtmrn^ or 

for a description of the quarries of tufa onarries of the Palatine, are visible in 

on the hills of Rome. the excavations made by the Emperor 

• There are also very large ancient of the French, near the foundations of 
auarrics of tufa on the bank of the river the temple said to be that of Jupiter 
Anio^ near the sourcet of the Aqua Stator. 
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2 Modes of Construction. [chap. 

Of this material are part of the c^ger of Servius Tullius; the great 
wall fifty feet high and twelve thick, on the eastern side of the Forum 
of Augustus, (with the wall of travertine on the north side of the 
Forum Transitorium inserted in it, about a fourth of the height,) 
also the wall on the opposite side of the latter forum, on the greater 
part of which the backs of the houses are built, but a part has been 
cased with marble, and had the fine cornice and detached marble 
columns of the Temple of Pallas built up against it. 
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VII. LaieTy or brick '. The walls of Babylon ", and Persepolis, 
and other ancient cities, were of brick, frequently sun-dried only, 
and the only cement used in them was bitumen. The Roman 
bricks are well burnt in kilns, and cemented with good lime- 
mortar; the earliest are made from the mud of the Tiber. They 
are not found in Rome before the time of Camillus, and were 
generally used as external brick linings to concrete walls to make 
a smooth surface, which was sometimes to be afterwards faced with 
marble slabs, or to be covered with bronze plates, as at the Pan- 
theon of Agrippa. The most ancient bricks are flat, like tiles, mixed 
with Pozzolana sand, very well made and very hard. 

VIII. Materia^ or mortar, made with lime and sand. The sand 
is of two kinds ; Fossicia, or river sand, and Pozzolana, {Piilvis 
Puteolanus), The quarries of this sand extend over the Campagna 
on the eastern and southern side of Rome, and are often many 
miles long, in corridors or roads always at the same level under- 
ground, with many branches, and with sidings at intervals to enable 
the carts to pass each other ; the entrances to them are walled up 
when they are abandoned. The best Pozzolana sand is always 
rough; it crackles in the hand when rubbed, and leaves no stain 
on a white dress, as Vitruvius mentions. 

The Materia^ or mortar, if well made, consists of three parts of 
sand, and one of lime. The lime should always be quite fresh; 
the mortar then becomes as hard and durable as natural concrete 
stone. Pounded brick, or sometimes pounded stone, or the dust 
of stone made in sawing it, is often used instead of Pozzolana sand, 
in countries where the sand cannot readily be obtained. Whitewash 
was made with river sand and broken pottery, and should be half 
lime according to Vitruvius. 

A particular kind of mortar or cement was used for the aque- 
ducts in the time of the Empire, called in Latin, oj^us sigtiinum^ in 
Italian, coccio pcsto. This is made of broken brick or pottery with 
good fresh lime, always used hot. This particular kind of cement 
is in general a certain indication of an aqueduct, or of one of the 
reservoirs or filtering-places belonging to them ; but it is sometimes 
used for floors, also to keep out the moisture from the soil beneath, 
as in the chambers of the Mamertine Prison, when it was partly 
rebuilt in the time of the Emperor Tiberius. 

* See Yitrnviiis, lih. il c 3, de teria ; also c 4, de arena (or sand) ; 
Lateribits. c 5, de calce (or lime) ; c. 6, de pul- 

* Herodotvs, Clio, L 178. vere Puteolano. 
" See Vitmyios, lib. il c 9, de Ma- 

B 2 
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CONSTRUCTION •.— Opus Quadratum. 

This is the earliest kind of construction in stone, and should be 
divided into several periods. The stones are squared but not neces- 
sarily square, they are usually oblong, and in the earliest examples 
these large stones are laid alternately lengthwise and crosswise like 
the modem bricks, called Flemish bricks, generally used in England 
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stone made ready before it was brought thither : so that there was neither hammer, 
nor axe, nor any tool of iron heard in the honse, while it was in building. The 
door for the middle chamber was in the right side of the honse : and they went up 
with winding stairs into the middle chamber, and out of the middle into the third. 
So they built the house, and finished it ; and covered the house with beams and 
boards of cedar. And then he built chambers against all the house, five cubits 
high : and they rested on the house with timber of cedar. ... So Solomon built 
the house and finished it. And he built the walls of the house within with boards 
of cedar, both the floor of the house, and the walls and the ceiling : and he covered 
them on the inside with wood, and covered the floor of the house with planks of 
fir. And he built twenty cubits on the sides of the house, both the floor and the 
walls with boards of cedar : he even built them for it within, even for the oracle, 
even for the most holy place. And the house, that is, the temple before it, was 
forty cubits long. And the cedar of the house within was carved with knobs and 
open flowers : all was cedar, there was no stone seen »." 

'* He built also the house of the forest of Lebanon ; the length thereof was an 

hundred cubits, and the breadth thereof fifty cubits, and the height thereof thirty 

cubits, upon four rows of cedar pillars, with cedar beams upon the pillars. And it 

was covered with cedar above upon the beams, and [the covering or ceiling] lay on 

forty-five pillars, fifteen in a row. And there were windows in three rows, and 

light was against light in three ranks. And all the doors and posts were square, 

with the windows. And he made a porch [porticus] of pillars ; the length thereof 

was fifty cubits, and the breadth thereof thirty cubits : and the porch [/ortteus] 

was before them : and the other pillars and the thick beams were before them. 

Then he made a porch for the throne where he might judge, even the porch of 

judgment : and it was covered with cedar from one side of the floor to the other. 

And his house where he dwelt had another court within the porch, which was of 

the like work. Solomon made also an house for Pharaoh's daughter, whom he 

had taken to wife, like unto this porch. All these were of costly stones, according 

to the measures of hewed stones, sawed with saws, within and without, even from 

the foundation unto the coping, and so on the outside, toward the great court 

And the foundation was of costly stones, even great stones, stones of ten cubits 

[7 (t 6 in.], and stones of eight cubits [6 ft]. And above were costly stones, after 

the measures of hewed stones and cedars. And the great court round about was 

with three roll's of hewed stones, and a row of cedar beams, both for the inner 

court of the honse of the Lord, and for the porch of the house. And king Solomon 

sent and fetched Hiram out of Tyre. He was a widow's son of the tribe of 

Naphtali, and his father was a man of Tyre, a worker in brass [bronze] : and he 

was filled with wisdom and understanding, and cunning to work all works in brass. 

And he came to king Solomon, and wrought all his [metal] work\*' 

There is little doubt that in the time of the Kings of Rome the 
fashion of building was much the same as in the time of King 
Solomon. The stone walls were not intended to be seen ; all the 
ornamentation was of wood and bronze, and has consequently dis- 
appeared. There is no reason to suppose that there were any other 
stone buildings within the walls beside a few temples, and the walls 

» I Kmgs v., vl < I Kings vii 
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of these were of the same plain massive style as the walls of the 
city. Even in the Tabularium, part of which belongs to a later 
period, though very much in the style of the Kings, there is no 
attempt at ornamental stone-work. Carving stone or sculpture for 
decoration belongs to a later stage of civilization. The same is 
observed in all countries ; it is not so much a question of date as of 
the degree of civilization. Wood-carving belongs to a much earlier 
stage, the earliest stone-carving is always shallow, and is generally in 
imitation of wood or of wicker-work ; this metal ornamentation was 
also at a later period imitated in marble. 

In Rome the only material for these early walls is tufa. The 
stones of tliis earliest mode of construction are also the largest ; as 
t'me goes oi) they gradually become smaller. In the very early 
walls also the stones are split off the rock with wedges, and not cut 
with any iron tool. The stones are put together without mortar or 
cement of any kind, and are supported by their own weight only. 
This earliest style is believed to have been continued for about 
a century after the foundation of Rome '. 

The influence of the quarry over the construction is shewn very 
remarkably in the case of Baalbec (No. 6 of the Photographs of the 
Palestine Fund), where a block of stone, of immense size, remains 
in the quarry within sight of the Temple, and at once accounts for 
the large stones used in that construction, which is Roman, and not 
very early, probably from its rich character of the third century of 
the Empire. Other buildings in Palestine of this construction, shewn 
in the same excellent and valuable series of photographs, belong also 
to the time of the Roman Empire, such as the Wall of Hebron (122). 
In Ireland, fabulous dates are given to some buildings of this con- 
struction, called Cyclopean, where almost invariably the quarries 
are within sight, on the cliffs by the side of the valleys in which the 
buildings stand ,* such massive stones were placed upon a number 
of wooden rollers, and pushed along to the place where they were 
wanted, but they were too heavy to be pushed far. Laige blocks of 

' This kind of masonry is sometimes other kinds split into smaller stones, 
called Cvclopean. In walls of an earlier and again other kinds of stone will only 
period the stones are sometimes larger split into polygonal blocks. Good ex- 
than those of the Kings of Rome, as in amples of it may be seen in sereral of 
Palestine in the walls of the earlier the photographs published for the Pa- 
kings of Israel and Judah. But the lestine Exploration Fund, as the Wall 
size of the stones, as well as the use of of Wailing at Jerusalem (51Q), where 
thb kind ofconstruction, depends greatly the stones are of the bige sue called 
on the nature of the building material ; Cyclopean ; but this is a very Tagne 
some kinds of stone, such as tufa, split term, and is applied also to another 
naturally into brge oblong blocks in the kind of masonry with polygonal stones, 
cliffs themselves and in ih^ quarries, 
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marble always were and still are pushed along in the same manner 
from the Marmorata, the wharf for landing marble in Rome. 

The large stones were originally held together with clamps of 
metal, or dovetailed with bolts of wood let in between two stones, 
as in the Aqueduct of Claudius, and in the great Wall of the Forum 
of Augustus, where they are of wood only. In the great Wall of 
Servius Tullius they are of iron, in the form of clamps clasping the 
edges of the stone together. In the Colosseum they were iron rivets 
or clamps also, which when they rusted split the stone, and fell out, 
or were torn out, as some say. In the Pantheon they were of bronze. 

The next division differs but slightly from it, the only difference is 
that the stones are smaller and not exclusively of tufa ; the peperino 
from Albano now comes into use. The Gabii stone (Lapis Gabinus) 
is very similar to peperino, and was introduced about the same time. 
The upper bed of tufa in the Campagna of Rome is also frequently 
hard and rough, and very much like peperino. The earliest example 
after the Wall of Romulus is perhaps the Wall of the time of the 
Kings on the Aventine, sometimes attributed to the Latins', when 
they first settled on this hill, but a great part of that wall has been 
rebuilt and altered. In the Wall of the Kings, under the church of 
S. Anastasia on the Palatine by the side of the Circus Maximus, the 
construction is of better character, the stones are cut with the saw 
and closely fitted together. This belonged to the Pulvinarium, or 
stone gallery for the Patricians, built by Tarquinius Priscus (a.u.c. 
149). In that of Servius Tullius on the Viminal (a.u.c 189) iron 
clamps were used to fiaisten the stones together, which at once indicate 
a later period. The lower chamber of the Mamertine Prison, (called 
Robur Tullianum,) is similar to that of his a^^gcr^ but no iron clamps 
have been found in it, and there is a round arch which appears to be 
original. In the Pulchrum Littus on the bank of the Tiber (a.u.c 
220) the stones are better worked, and more closely fitted. In the 
time of the Republic, the mass of the wall is almost always of 
rubble, though it is sometimes faced with the large tufa blocks. 
Portions of the old walls of the time of the Kings remain against the 
cliffs of all the hills in Rome. These belong to the second division 
of the Etruscan style of construction, the stones being gradually 
smaller as the buildings are later. In the later buildings of this style 
the stones are cut, and not merely split 

* This wall was excavated, in 1871, ports are entirely of the huge oblong 

down to the ledge of the tufa-rock on blocks ; the parts that have hem rebuilt 

which it stands. It m fiftv feet high are oT concrete, faced only with the 

and twelve feet thick; the original Urj^e blocks. 
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The same style is continued in the early part of the Republic 
The substructure of the Tabularium on the Capitol is a fine ex- 
ample ; this is of two periods, the eastern end is considerably later 
than the western. In the time of Camillus, after the capture of 
Veii, there is a marked improvement in the art of building ; the 
stones are well cut with the saw, and closely fitted together, as in 
the triple arch at the mouth * of the Cloaca Maxima, on the bank 
of the Tiber, inserted in the Pulchrum Littus. It is of a different 
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where it could be had nearer at hand, so that different parts are of 
different kinds of stone. Tufa splits naturally in the cliff's, or quar- 
ries, into masses similar to those used in the earliest construction, 
and requires only to have wedges driven in to separate these blocks 
entirely from the rock. We must not, therefore, conclude that build- 
ings of this early construction are always of the same early date 
everywhere. In Rome, the stones of the earliest walls are four 
feet long, two feet wide, and the same in thickness, so that each 
stone is a double square or cube. These early walls are con- 
stantly built upon, or built against, in later times, by walls of the 
Republic or of the Empire, and we are therefore driven back 
to the time of the Kings for these early substructures. But we 
must always pay attention to the history and the circumstances in 
each case, before we can decide upon the age. Where the build- 
ing material is different, the construction of a wall is necessarily 
different also. 

The great high wall that encloses the eastern side of the Forum 
of Augustus is also very plain, and is an adaptation of that part 
of the great wall of the city in the time of the Kings, altered in the 
time of Augustus, and not an actual new building of that time : the 
blocks are very large; in the upper part and on the surface the 
edges are chamfered off", forming what is called Rustic-work. This 
great wall of tufa, in the Etruscan style, 50 ft high and 12 ft thick, 
is usually attributed to the time of Augustus, and supposed to have 
been built to inclose his forum, but there seems to have been no 
object for building such a wall for that purpose, although being 
found there it might naturally be so used. The cornices of this 
wall of travertine, and of other walls of the time of Augustus, in 
the early part of his long reign, consist of a plain square band 
projecting from the face of the wall, as simple as possible. There 
are also plain square bands or string-courses of travertine at intervals 
in this high ^-all, inserted in the great mass of tufa, and the large 
blocks have their edges chamfered offl 

The arch, or gate, called the Arto di Paniano, is of the Gabii 
stone called ** Sperone," inserted in this massive wall of tufa. The 
wall which separates the Forum of Augustus from the Forum Transi- 
torium of Nerva is of travertine, inserted in the lower part of the 
high wall of tufa before-mentioned, at its eastern end, and at about 
a third of its height This is now behind the houses opposite to the 
remaips of the Temple of Pallas, and near the *' Torre de' Conti," 
whidi is built upon part of a great wall of tufa, at one of the angles. 

This at all events can never have been faced with marble, but 
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another old wall near to it, on the opposite side of the street, in 
the Forum Transitorium, in the part that is visible, has been faced 
or veneered with marble, and a marble cornice built upon it with 
the marble columns of the temple in front of it. This has been 
done in the time of Nerva, preserving the old stone wall, with the 
arch of a gate in it, originally concealed behind the marble casing, 
and only brought to light by the removal of the marble slabs 
to make the fountain on the Janiculum in the sixteenth century. 
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Polygonal Masonry. 
Called also Cyclopean^ Fhmnidan^ and Pdasgic, 

There is a construction of stones of polygonal irregular forms, 
closely fitted together without cement, but with small splinters of 
stone wedged into the joints when necessary. This construction is 
common in some districts, and is sometimes perhaps contempo- 
raneous with the walls of the Kings, and is called by some authors 
Cyclopean, by others Phoenician", and by others Pelasgic; but there 
is great confusion in the use of these terms, and no three Avriters 
agree in the application of them. Cyclopean is the name frequently 
given to walls built of the large oblong blocks of the oldest Etruscan 
cities, before the time of the Kings of Rome, but this again depends 
greatly on the nature of the building-material. This construction 
also is of all periods, where that sort of building-material is found. 
In many districts, this material is the hard mountain limestone. 
In Rome, it is the silex or lava, and this construction is very 
rare there ; a small portion on the Viminal is, I believe, the only 
example known in Rome '. 

A very learned work on the subject of Cyclopean masonry was 
prepared in 1802, by M. Petit Radel, a distinguished member of the 
French Institute. It was published in 1841, from his manuscripts 
after his death ^ He gives this name to the masonry in polygonal 
blocks, and considers this mode of construction as Pelasgic, and 
of the highest antiquity, as it undoubtedly is in some instances. 
He spared no pains in his researches, and found many examples 
of walls of this construction in eastern cities, with Roman walls 
of oblong blocks built upon them. His work attracted much at- 



* The story of "Phoenidan" remains material happened to be found within 

in Ireland rests on a mistransbtion of the last few years. This shews that we 

the Celtic word,yWf^, which only means cannot depend upon rude natural con- 

•• warrior" — hence "Fenians." struction alone for the date of a build- 

' It is common in some parts of Ire- ing. In such cases we must have his- 

land, and I have had a photograph of torical evidence. It was sometimes used 

this peculiar construction sent to me by the Etruscans, and other ancient 

from Ireland as Hndoubtedly Pkanician, nations, where this building-material 

This photocraph I happened to receive is found. 

At Ha¥ranten Castle, where the old ^ "Recherches sur let Monuments 

castle of the time of Edward the First Cydopeens, et Description de la CoUec- 

of England has a portion of the keep of tion des Modules en relief composant la 

eiactly the same oonstmction ; and I Galerie P^Iasgique de la Bibiioth^ue 

have seen the same construction used in Mazarine." Par L. C. F. Petit- KadeL 

railway-cuttings to keep up the earth, at Paris, il^i. Svo. 
the foot of the Alps, where the same 
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tention in France, and he formed a collection of models of these 
old walls in the Mazarine Library at the Institute in Paris. A large 
part of his volume consists of a full description of these models. 
But he did not observe that this is the natural construction of some 
particular kinds of stone, and is therefore the cheapest where that 
sort of building-material is found, and for this reason it was used 
at all periods, and is used still in those districts where such materials 
are found. He does not observe that the pavement of the streets 
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when first introduced, it was used in prolusion and in excess. The 
advantages of it were very great; walls could be built of rough 
stone without the time and trouble required for cutting it, and be as 
strong and as durable as the best wall of cut stone. 

Concrete. 

The earliest example remaining of this mode of construction, 
usually called concrete, is believed to be the lofty wall on the Pala- 
tine Hill, by the side of the Wall of Romulus. This is extremely 
rude ; there is no attempt at ornamenting the surface ; at a distance 
indeed it has rather llie appearance of being panelled ; but on 
a closer inspection, this appearance is found to arise from a number 
of large vertical and horizontal grooves, where beams of wood have 
been inserted originally to support the wall and the cliff behind it, 
before the lime-grouting had set, which indicates that the builders at 
that time were not accustomed to the material and had no confidence 
in the strength of such a wall The wood has decayed centuries ago, 
and has left only the grooves in which the beams were placed ; the 
wall will stand as long as the hill behind it, if left alone. 

This mode of constructing concrete walls with beams of timber 
let in to strengthen them was long continued for foundation walls *. 
It avoids the bad effect of the settlement which always takes place 
when the water evaporates which had been used in the lime-grouting, 
and it is used for foundation-walls still Some persons consider that 
this lofty wall against the cliff of the Palatine was merely a founda- 
tion-wall of one of the series of magnificent 'terraces of the Caesars, 
against the sides of the Palatine, and that such a wall may be of any 
period. This might be true; but to suppose that a wall built 
against the upper cliff of the hill, was only the foundation of 
a great brick terrace, seems to be going rather too far in the ideas 
of the magnificent structures of the Caesars. If the wall had been 
against any of the lower cliffs, belonging to the lower terraces, or the 
zigzag roads, this theory might be allowed to be true ; but looking 
at the actual situation of it on the summit of the hill, this does not 
teem probable. The Caesars used this wall, as they did the Wall of 

' Timber is always nsed to support this kind ander S. Anastasia, not fiur 

eoncrete or rubble walls before the lime from the lofty wall against the northern 

has set, but in modem Imildings the cliff of the Palatine. Such walls are 

timber is not left to rot in the grooves usually faced with brick or marble, and 

it has made. In these ancient indls the it is ooly when Uie veneering lias been 

timber was left to rot, and remains of stripped off that we can see Uie original 

it are visible in several places in Rome construction, 
in subterranean walls, as in the wall of 
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i4 Modes of Construction. [cii Ap. 

Romulus, to support the back of their upper terrace ; but they did 
not build either the one or the other, they may have faced both with 
brick, and the bricks have been carried away for building-material 

The introduction of lime-mortar, and its use in concrete walls, soon 
produced quite a revolution in the art of building ; the earliest dated 
example of the use of lime-mortar in Rome is believed to be the 
Emporium on the bank of the Tiber, b.c. 175, and the construction 
marks an early period in this kind of the art of building, but not the 
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It is not found in the Grecian temples, nor in the temples at Paestum, 
which are contemporaneous with the time of the early Republic at 
Rome*". It occurs in the concrete wall that encloses the temples 
at Paestum, but that is Roman, and of much later date than the 
temples. It enclosed the city, the houses of which must have been 
of wood only, as there are no vestiges of them. Before the use of 
lime-mortar it was difficult to build a habitable house of stone, and 
bricks were a subsequent invention, for the use of which lime-mortar 
was almost indispensable. The early inhabitants of the earth lived 
either in caves, or in wooden huts. 

There is reason to believe that the Romans were the best military 
engineers of their day, and owed a great deal of their rapid progress 
and their power to that cause. Their soldiers could construct a camp, 
so as to make it secure, in a single night in case of need ; and after 
the introduction of lime-mortar and concrete walls, they could soon 
convert an entrenched camp into a permanent castle. Their lan- 
guage makes no distinction between a camp and a castle ; both were 
castray and whether it was permanent or temporary depended upon 
circumstances ; so that in reading ancient authors it is often difficult 
to tell whether a temporary camp or a permanent castle is meant. 

When limestone was ready at hand, for an army to make lime- 
kilns, bum some of the stone into lime, and pile up the rest in hori- 
zontal lines between boards, into which the lime-grouting could be 
poured and the whole bound together into an everlasting concrete 
wall, would be an affair of a few days or a few weeks only. Concrete 
was so convenient for military purposes, that it was always used 
where the materials were found •, and in some cases the military 
engineers had more confidence in it than they had in stone'. 

the interior of the great pyramid in The houses were probably of wood, as 

Egypt, but it b not visible on the sur- most of those in Rome were down to 

face of these or of the temples. It the time of Nero, 
occurs in that part of the wall on the • The Roman concrete walls in Ej^pt 

Aventine Hill, called the Wall of the are built of fra^ents of old Eg>-pt'ian 

Latins, which has been rebuilt, but it temples, and this observation applies to 

is not found in the wall of Ser\'ius many other places, where broken fra^- 

Tullius. Although probably not a Ro- mcnts of earlier buildings were used as 

man invention, concrete was very soon building-material by the Romans, 
introduced by them, and brought into ' A singular iantance of this occurs in 

conunon use. the Castle of Carcassonne, in the south 

*' Posidonia, called by the Romans of France, built in the thirteenth cen- 

Paestum, was a colony of Sjrbaris ; it tury, where the walls of the castle are 

was occupied by the Lucanians B.C. built of stone, bat the lintels of the 

39a The Romans made it a colony doors are made of concrete, cast in 

in B.C. 273, and built an aqueduct* an wooden boxes of the size required, 

amphitheatre, and a basilica, and en- the artificial ooocrete being considered 

closed the whole with a wall of very stronger than the natural stone. In one 

diflferent ocmstruction from the temples, or two instances the concrete there has 
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Concrete in masses is always liable to split in the settlement ; but, 
after the settlement has once taken place, the split goes no further, 
although it often looks dangerous. Many a strong old wall has been 
destroyed by an ignorant architect, or builder, because it looked 
dangerous, after it had stood for centuries with the splits in it The 
surfaces of these concrete waUs in Rome were faced with reticulated- 
work, set in fiames of bricks, in buildings of the time of Augustus, 
and throughout the first century down to the time of Hadrian. In 
the latter days of the Republic, blocks of tufa of the shape of modem 
bricks, but rather larger, are used to form a framework to the reti- 
culated-work, or net-work. These blocks are wedge-shaped at the 
back. The small blocks are driven into the concrete while it is wet 
before the lime has set, and the whole wall, including the smooth 
surface, is thus bound together. Some of the finest walls in the 
world are formed in this manner, and they are as durable as most 
kinds of stone, or as natural concrete rocks, (see Opus Reticulatum). 

Many of these massive concrete walls of the time of the Republic 
and of the Early Empire, whether intended to be faced with marble 
or not, are built hollow, a space about two feet wide, and the same 
height as the apartment to which the wall belongs, being left in the 
wall. The chief object of this arrangement seems to have been to 
keep the inner part of the wall dry. Such massive concrete walls 
were very frequently built up against cliffs, consequently the moisture 
from the earth behind would penetrate through the wall if this pre- 
caution were not taken. There is a good example of this in the wall 
of a house of the time of the Republic, probably about the time of 
Sylla, built up against the northern cliff of the Viminal Hill, which 
was shewn more clearly in the excavations made there in 1871. The 
same arrangement may be seen in the wall of the exhedra (or hemi- 
circle of seats), to view the Ludus Magnus, against the cliff of the 
Claudium, on the eastern side of that part of the Coelian HilL It 
occurs also in the great exhedra of the emperors on the Palatine, 
to view the games in the Circus Maximus. 

The fine tomb of Csecilia Metella, b.c. 103, is of this construction 
for the main fabric. She was the wife of the rich Crassus, who 
was the first to use marble columns in a private house in Rome. 
Her tomb is faced with stone, an early example of the use of traver- 
tine ; it b lined with brick, but the mass of the immense walls is of 
concrete. Those walls are about thirty feet thick, leaving only a com- 

split, but in general it remains perfectly lime in the firrt instance, the blocks 
sound, and the splits are probably having been used quite fresh, 
ancient, caused by settlement of the 
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paratively small round opening in the centre for the chamber in 
which the sarcophagus is placed. 

The Pantheon of Agrippa, built a few years before the Christian 
era, has also walls of enormous thickness, the mass of which is con- 
crete, faced with brick, and the brick is bound together and fixed to 
the concrete mass by a number of arches of construction*. 

Throughout the first three or four centuries thin layers of brick.% 
usually three, are introduced at intervals, to bind the sur^tce material 
well into the concrete mass, and to prevent the settlement in the 
concrete fix>m the shrinking of the lime as it cools and dries. 

Opus Reticulatum. 

This kind of stone net-work is often supposed to be of brick, as 
the small diamond-shaped blocks, and especially the oblong blocks 
of tufa at the comers, look very like brick at first sight ; they are 
however of stone with a flat surface, and wedge-shaped at the 
back. These small wedges are placed against the surface of the 
rubble wall, before the grouting of mortar has set, and are so 
firmly fixed in it that it is impossible to draw them out The 
facing bricks of the time of the early Empire are also commonly 
triangular, with the long flat surface outwards, and the point in- 
wards driven into the concrete before it sets, so that the whole 
wall becomes one solid mass, and it is very difficult to separate the 
flat surface from the rough concrete mass behind it 

The celebrated wall called the " Muro torto" (because it is dis- 
torted by the giving way of the foundations) is an enormous mass of 
concrete, faced with net-work or reticulated wox\. of early character \ 
and with the angles formed of the small blocks of tufa, before de- 
scribed as looking like large bricks of a grey colour. This wall 
has been assigned by the Roman antiquaries (on rather doubtful 
grounds) to the time of Sylla, or about a century before the Chris- 
tian era. 

f Tbb brickwork was intended only cannon for the cattle of S. Anselo^ to 

to rive a smooth surface to the concrete kee]> the Roman people in subjection 

wall, and to be covered with bronze to his authority, 
plates, as we know was the case : the ^ The earliest i^Ss^a/ examples are be- 

rich bronze casing and ornaments re- lieved to be of the time ot Sylla ; in 

maining there untfl the seventeenth cen- these the mortar in the jomts is mndi 

tniy, in the time of the greatest barba- thicker than in the best work of this 

rian of all, BarberinL What the Goths kind, which is about a centniy later ; it 

and the Vandals and the Huns and the Is not found in Rome after the time 

Lombards had reqwcted and spared, was of Hadrian, and Is mally oowidcred 

destroyed by order of this Pope, on the as a mark of the lint caitvy of the 

false pretext of making a baldaquin Empire and of the Christian ent 
for S. Peter's, in reality to make bronze 
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Marble Facing. 

Something remains to be said of the marble &cing' of the temples, 
the palaces, and the thermos. It is a mistake to suppose that marble 
was commonly used as a building-material in the time of the Re- 
public, or of the Empire. The core of the wall was always of stone, 
usually concrete, and only faced with marble, generally in slabs only, 
sometimes, but rarely, in square or oblong blocks. The cornice and 
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brick. The grand arcades and corridors of stone, that form the 
exterior of this enormous mass of building, are built up against 
brickwork, with a straight vertical joint all round the building, and 
in many parts a space of some inches bet^veen the stone and the 
brick. These are evident marks of an interruption in the progress 
of the work, and perhaps also of the preservation of part of an earlier 
building of brick and of a smaller size, with the seats for seeing 
the stagna marUima^ or sham sea-fights of the time of Nero. 

The great lions' heads of the Etruscan style of sculpture in the 
port of Rome in the Tiber, made 180 years before the Christian era, 
are of stone, not marble. The arcades to cairy the aqueducts and 
the bridges of about this period are entirely of stone, not marble. 
The walls of the Forum of Julius Caesar, and of Augustus, are also 
of stone, as already mentioned. That part of the Cloaca Maxima 
which is of the time of Agrippa has a brick vault ; his Pantheon 
and the remains of his thermae are also faced with brick, originally 
covered with bronze plates ; as has been said, the marble portico 
has been added at a later period ^ 

The curious tomb of Eurysaces the baker is faced with travertine, 
and has marble sculptures. The portico of Octavia has marble 
columns and a marble cornice ; the walls are faced with brick. 

The Arch of Janus, as rebuilt for the third time, is faced with 
marble. The Theatre of Marcellus is of stone. The Arch of Augustus, 
in the Porta Tiburtina, is of stone. The Temple of Fortis Fortuna, 
on the Tiber, near the Forum Boarium (now near the bridge 
called Ponte Rotto and the house called after Cola di Rienzi), 
was entirely rebuilt in a.d. 15, and the existing temple (now the 
chiurch of S. M. Egyptiaca) is of this period, and one of the best 
examples of pure Ionic in Rome 3 the construction is of stone 
well cut, with fine joints. 

The walls and the shops round the Forum of Trajan are of stone : 
the columns of the Basilica Ulpia, in the middle of it, are of 
granite ; the great column, and the ruins of his temple to the north 
of it, are faced with marble. The great Mausoleum of Hadrian 
was &ced with marble, but the mass of the construction is of con- 
crete, now faced with cut stone, and the incline i^-ithin the outer 
wall is faced with brick. The fine Temple of Marcus Aurelius 
(now the Custom-house) has marble columns and cornice, but the 
main structure is of stone. It was built a.d. 170. 

The round temple, called the Temple of Vesta, in the Forum 
Boarium, is of the same period, and is faced with marble. The mag- 
^ The original brick front is partly yirible behind the mariile portico. 

c a 
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20 Modes of Construction, [chap. 

nificent Thermae of Antoninus Caracalla were cased with marble to 
a great extent ; this has all been stripped oflf for modem purposes, 
and we have only the brick walls, and the plaster with the marks 
of the marble slabs remaining, but enough remains to shew the 
magnificence of Rome at the beginning of the third century of 
the Christian era. 

The Thermae of Diocletian are of the end of that century, and 
marble facing has been extensively used there also, but less attention 
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in.] Optis Lateritium, or Brickwork. 2 1 

made. There is a collection of some hundreds of these brick-stamps 
in the Vatican Museum", those of the time of Trajan and Hadrian 
are among the most common. The brickwork of the time of Nero 
and Titus is considered the best. These stamps can only be seen 
when the brick has been detached from the wall, which is often no 
very easy matter. Stamps of the time of the Antonines are the most 
common, only four are known of the time of Nero. 

From the time of Trajan it became customary to add the names 
of the Consuls to that of the owner of the kiln, or of the slave who 
made it. A sufficient number of stamped bricks were used in each 
building to record its date with certainty, but after the seat of em- 
pire was transferred to Constantinople, and the decay of Rome b^an, 
this useful custom was gradually discontinued. During the time that 
the custom lasted, the greatest persons in the Empire, even members 
of the Imperial family, were not ashamed to have their names stamped 
on the bricks made at their kilns, which were valuable property; and 
the word prcsdium^ which we so often meet with in the history of 
that period, often includes the brick-kiln, or furnace. Among the 
great personages, whose kilns are known by the stamps upon them, 
are Domitilla Lucilla, wife of Annius Verus, and mother of Marcus 
Aurelius Augustus, the head of the great family of Verus or Varius, 
which resided in the palace called the Sessorium (now the monastery 
of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme), for more than a century, and who 
built the Circus Varianus now destroyed, and the Amphitheatnim 
Castrense, the walls of which are still standing, having been incor- 
porated in the walls of Rome ". 

Another easy test of the date of a brick wall has been found by 
the careful observation of Roman antiquaries. This consists in placing 
a foot rule or a yard measure against the wall as it stands, and 
counting the number of bricks in a foot or a yard, including the 
mortar between them. They have laid this down as a useful general 
rule to judge of the date of a building during the first four centuries 
of the Christian era. 

In the first century ten bricks to the foot (mortar included) ; as in 
the Arches of Nero. 

In the second century dghi; as in the Villa of Hadrian. 

In the third, six; as in the Wall of AureliaiL 

* There is also a selection of them in stniction of walls prepared for this 

the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. work, a six-foot-rule is used, in whidi 

■ On the subject of these Brick- each alternate foot is fMunted blade and 

stamps, see the Appendix to this Sec- white, so that the bricks can be mea- 

ticn. In the photographs of the con- sured in the photograph. 
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And in the fourth^ four only ; as in the Circus of Maxentius, and 
the tomb of his son Romulus, adjoining to it, and as in modem 
brick walls. 

This rule is said to apply only to walls intended to be left visible; 
but this is doubtful j it seems more probable that the same £sishion 
of construction was used by the workmen of the same period, with- 
out reference to the question whether it was intended to be seen or 
not. It is found especially in arches, as in the aqueduct of Nero on 
the Coelian, one of the best examples, and in the servants' apartments 
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of which have the beautiful brickwork of the first century. This 
splendid early brickwork is called by Vitruvius Opus Lateritium \ 



Mixed. 

Another mode of construction^ which occurs in many parts of the 
walls of Rome, and in the Circus of Maxentius, and in many other 
buildings, is called mixed^ because it is a mixture of rough stone and 
brick in alternate layers at regular intervals. This is usually at- 
tributed to the fourth century, because of this dated example of the 
b^;inning of that century, but it occurs also at Pompeii, and in many 
parts of the substructure of the Wall of Aurelian, which in various 
places is evidently built upon an earlier construction. 

This mode of construction appears to be a natural development 
of the mere concrete wall which forms the core or central mass of 
nearly all Roman walls. The alternate layers of bricks, or tiles, 
made it more easy of construction and more firm at once, without 
the liability, to split, as the lime and the stones settled down, to 
which a great mass of concrete is always subject This mode of 
cheap construction for foundations, cheap and strong at the same 
time, is probably as old as the time of Augustus, and continued in 
use long after the time of Maxentius and Constantine. It is the 
mode of building most commonly adopted in Roman walls in Eng- 
land and in (jauL Like other cheap natural modes of building 
it afibrds in itself no evidence of date, other things must be taken 
into account in judging of the age of such a wall. It is known in 
Rome as the style of the Decadence^ because it was much used at 
that period, but it may be seen also in some of the foundation walls 
of Hadrian's Villa near Tivoli, in parts not intended to be seen, and 
at Ostia in tombs of the second century. 

Small pieces of tufa of the form called a parallelogram, that is, of 
the shape of a modem brick, are used for fkcing the concrete walls 
from the very earliest period. They occur in the Emporium, and 
in the Muro Torto, forming borders to the panels of reticulated 
work. They are often mistaken for grey bricks, but the material is 
found to be tufa on eicamination, and they are generally consider- 
ably larger than modem bricks. 

• VitniYiiis, lib. ii. c 8. 
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Opera Saracenesca. 

A facing resembling the preceding, but with small square blocks 
of tufa instead of the oblong blocks of the earlier period, continued 
to be used occasionally at all periods, and was extensively revived 
in the Middle Ages under the name of Opera Saracenesca. This 
mode of facing a wall occurs in buildings of the third and fourth 
centuries, as at the great villa of Septimius Bassus^ called Sette 
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columns in Rome used again in the churches to support the clere- 
stoiy walls, and for ornament 

The painting of the interior has generally been renewed from time 
to time, according to the taste of the age ; but the mosaic pictures 
in the apses, and the marble columns, have generally been respected, 
though not by any means always. There are several instances of 
marble columns being encased in square brick piers, in order to 
paint the smface of them, as at S. Pudentiana in the twelfth century, 
and this has been done in some instances in quite recent times. 

In general, the brickwork of the Middle Ages in Rome \ especially 
that of the twelfth century, is an imitation of that of the Empire. Walls 
of that period are often mistaken for walls of the Empire by veiy good 
antiquaries, if they have not given special attention to the subject 
of construction. One of the best living antiquaries in Rome for all 
church subjects assured me that the walls of Rome were entirely 
the work of the Popes, and pointed to their arms or their names on 
many parts of them, but a more careful examination of them shews 
that these belong to repairs of small parts of the walls only, and are 
generally only skin deep, a repair of the external facing of the wall 
only. In many instances the corridors of Aurelian remain within 
the new surface supplied afterwards. In those places where the wall 
had been battered down, or pulled down, by the Goths, an outer 
wall has been rebuilt for the sake of the octroi duties, and for the 
defence of the city, but it has never been thought necessary to re- 
build the corridors in those parts. The interior of the wall, where 
it has been thus rebuilt, is mere rubble and rubbish, with the excep- 
tion of the bastions and avails of Sangallo in the sixteenth century, 
which are fine fortifications of their period '. 

^ The construction of walls of the to have of^en used the old bricks. It 

thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in is important to notice this» because 

Rome is very inferior to that of build- modem authors, including even Mr. 

ings of the same periods in England Bom in hb really iraluable historical 

ai^ France. work, consider the extent of the Wall 

' The brick walls of his fortifications of Aurelian as still an open question, 

are so extremely like those of the Wall whereas a single walk round the interior 

of Aurelian in the third century, that it of the wall shews that there can be no 

is often difficult to distinguish them on possible doubt on the subject The ex- 

the exterior ; it is onlv by examining the tent of hb wall was the same as that 

plan in the interior that we see clearly of the present wall, with the slight ex- 

they are work of the sixteenth century, ception of the bastion of SangaUo, an 

not of the third. The builders appear extension of a few yards only. 
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On some indeed of the best-preserved and most interesting of 
these small montmients, all the above particulars may be seen in 
a contracted form. Among the names of the Consuls recorded are 
many otherwise well known, and a few also of whom we have no 
mention elsewhere, a fact which has led some scholars to think that 
these names represent only ConsuUs SuffectL Fabretti states that he 
found these most valuable to him in his researches, and that he was 
able by their aid to re-construct and to determine, with certainty, 
some portions of the Fasti Qmsulares. Were all that have been 
collected in Rome and elsewhere minutely studied, as from their 
importance they well deserve to be, great light would be thrown on 
the real origin of many buildings, the exact date or authorship of 
which is at present, to say the least, conjectural Besides the names 
of the Consuls, we find also the names of more than one Emperor 
and Empress, — ^but these of course do not limit the period of the 
manufacture of these stamps, as do those of the Consuls, to a single 
year, — and occasionally, though very rarely, the name of the building, 
in the construction of which they were to be used. 

A few words as to the meaning of the words ddiare^figlinum^ and 
pradia will be useful. Doliare comes fix>m ddium^ the vessel in which 
it was usual to put wine before it was finally stored in the amphora^ or 
cadusy and this was made of pottery or earthenware (lupaftos) ; hence 
Seneca says, '' Vinum non pati setatem quod in dolio placuit" (Sen., 
£p* 3^)> ^^^ Propertius, "Dolia Viigineis idem ille repleverit 
umis," (iL 169.) And Juvenal alludes to the same fact when speak- 
ing of Alexander and the cask of Diogenes*, (xiv. 311). So servus 
do/cariusy (ap. Gruter, 583, i,) is the slave who stowed the dalia in 
the cellars: hence, npus doliare came to mean generally 'Spotter's 
work." Fi^inum in like manner comes fix>m figulus^ or figulinus^ 
who is the ** potter," (^cpd^wvf). Thus Pliny* says of Dibutades 
of Sicyon, that he "figulus primus invenit ex argilla fingere simi- 
litudines ;" and Juvenal, speaking of the death of Alexander after 
he had taken Babylon, the city of the ^ Muri coctiles :" " Cum 
tamen a figulis munitam intraverit urbem Sarcophago contentus 
erit," (x. 171.) 

It appears, fiirther, fix>m an inscription found at Spalatro, that 
there was even a coil^umfigulorum. 'V\\tfigidinus^ or maker of the 
smaller bricks, seems to have been distinguished from ih^figularius^ 
who made the flat tiles and imbrices for buildings, and hence 
was sometimes called figuius sigiilaior^ the ^seal or stamp-maker." 

• "Scnstt Alexander, tcsti com vidit in iUi Magmini habitatorem.** 

* Plin., xxxT. 12, 43. 
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Officina was simply the spot where the works were executed, 

(4pya<rrripiOp), 

About the meaning oi prctdia there has been some dispute, but 
a careful examination of the authorities will shew that while /ns^'i/m 
sometimes means the whole of a man's possessions, which fundus 
never does, it is usually contrasted with funduSy as meaning the city 
property as opposed to the flEum, or country estates. 

Thus Cicero, speaking of Verres, says, " Habet in nummis, habet 
in Urbanis praediis," (c. Zd) ; again, "pro Rosdo," "nunc in prsdia 
rustica relegarat /' and Martial, " Deseris urbanas, tua prsedia, Pon- 
tice, lites," (xii 72). On these Brick-stamps, //va/tti may mean either 
the one or the other, in that it means specifically^ the spot whence 
the clay was procured; but in these cases it refers to the estates 
belonging to the Imperial family, whose names are given, rather 
than to others. Some are probably named from the locality in 
which they were situated. Thus the Pradium Solarium was most 
likely along the Via Salaria, (the great salt road,) which leads from 
Rome to Picenum. 

The names of the potters are generally, as we should expect, 
servile; the proprietors of many, if not of all, the officince^ having 
been freedmen, and their under-workers therefore necessarily slaves, 
and this is clear from the number of names attached to different 
doiia; as freedmen, like Sextius Attius Silvanus, Were entitled to 
more than one name, while the slaves have only one, as Tertius^ 
ModestuSy &c, and were also, in a great many instances, Greek, or 
of Greek extraction. Lastly, when there are contractions, such as 
A. A., or N. N., we may be sure that these are not earlier than 
M. Aurelius or Verus. 

In point of form these Brick-stamps fall into two well-marked 
divisions; either they are circular, which is the case with by far the 
largest number, or they are stamped within an oblong parallelogram. 
They also occur in two distinct colours, either of a pale yellow hue, 
or in different shades, from a pale to a bright red. 

These are Brick-stamps of Domitianus, c, a. d. 90, in the woik of 
Fabretti :— 
Inscript, c vii. p. 501, 61. 

EX . FIG . DOMITIANIS . AVG . or . MAIOR . 

Ex figlinis Domitianis minoribus vel maioribus. 

OPVS • DOUAKE . EX . PRED . 
DOMITIANI . AVGVi/k 

aper, 

EX . OP . DOMmANA . 

Ex officina Domitiana. 
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(Inscript, p. 501, 69,) Trajan, (a.d. ioi) : — 

L . BRVTTIDI . AVGVSTALIS . FIG . OP . DO 

Sextus Articuleius Paetus was Consul with Trajan. 

XX . PIG . OC . M . CAE . N . PAST . 
COS. 

HAST , VOP . COS ♦ 

P. N. Hasta and P. M. Vopiscus, Cos., a.d. 114. 

The Consuls of the time of Hadrian are C. Ventidius Apronianus 
et Q. Arrius Paetinus, (a.d. 123) : — 

APR . £T . PAST . cos . Or PAET . KT . APRONIANO . COS . 

M. Helius Glabrio et C. Bellicius Torquatus, Cos., a.d. 124 : — 

EX . PRAED . ARRIAE . FADILLAS . CAEPIONIAN 

GLABRION . ET . TORQUAT 

COS 

D. 

Q. Fabius Catullinus et M. Flavins Afer, (a.d. 130) \ — 

CATVLUNO . ET . AFRO . COS . 

C. J. S. U. Servianus III. et C. V. J. Varus, (a.d. 134) :— 

SERVIANO . lU • ET . VARO . COS . 

Et Lucius iElius Caesar with P. Caelius Balbinus, (a.d. 137) : — 

L . AEL . CAES . ET . BALBINO . COS . 
COMMOD . ET . LATERANO . COS.* 

L. iElius Aurelius Commodus and T. Sextius Lateranus, 
Cos., A.D. 154. 

EX . PRAEDIS . L. VERI . AVC—.* 

Lucius Yerus died a.d. T69 : we can have no doubt, therefore, 
that this stamp is to be assigned to the period between a.d. 161, 
when he was associated in the Empire with M. Aurelius, and his 
death in a.d. 169. 

XX. PIGLI. AR. FA* 
O. D. FAD. . . &C.* 

These bricks refer to Arria Fadilla ; but about this Fadilla there 
is a little doubt whether she be L. Aurelia Fadilla, a daughter of 
Antoninus Pius and Faustina, or a daughter of M. Aurelius and of 
the younger Faustina. 

* In the Ashmolean Collection in Oxford. 
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30 Polygonal Masonry. 

Polygonal Masonry, (p. ii.) 

In the " Handbook of Central Italy," by Octavian Blewitt, pub- 
lished by John Murray in 1850, there is an excellent account of the 
polygonal masonry in various parts of the world, apparently taken 
largely from personal observation. He calls it Fdasgic, His de- 
scription of this mode of construction is so good, and so well suited 
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Cyclopean Walls (see p. 11). 

It is erroneous to suppose that all walls constructed with poly- 
gonal blpcks are Phoenician or Pelasgic; in the Necropolis of 
Cnidus there are many tombs constructed in this manner, which are 
undoubtedly of the Graeco-Roman period ". The Phoenicians gene- 
rally made use of squared stones of large dimensions. In the sub- 
structure of the platform of the Temple of Baalbec there are blocks 
which belonged to the Phoenician Temple of Baal, averaging 60 ft in 
length. The Pelasgi certainly employed polygonal stones in their 
walls, generally of laiger dimensions than those used in later times ; 
but the manner of walling usually known under the denomination 
of Cyclopean is not necessarily a sign of great age. It is to be seen 
in many of the cities of Asia Minor, of both early and late dates; 
but a practised eye can easily distinguish the earlier work from later 
constructions. 

The use of the Arch (see p. 9) with voussoirs was not known 
to the Greeks of Asia Minor three centuries before Christ, or it 
would have been employed in the Mausoleum and other contem- 
porary buildings. It is not met with in any purely Greek temple, 
but it seems to have been introduced by the Romans^ as it is 
common in Grseco-Roman buildings, in temples, theatres, gymnasia, 
and thermae. It is to be found in the basement of the temple of 
Aizani, and in the theatres of Ephesus, Cnidus, &c There are both 
pointed and semicircular arches in the walls of Assos of a much 
earlier period, but these are on the horizontal principle, and not 
with voussoirs. 

Mortar (see p. 14) was not used in the construction of Greek 
temples. In the temples Mr. Pullan excavated, namely, that of 
Apollo Smintheus in the Troad, that of Bacchus at Teos, and that 
of Minerva Polias at Priene, the blocks were united by iron clamps 
run with lead, and the drums of the columns fastened together by 
bronze doweb. Specimens of the clamps and dowels are to be seen 
in the British Museum. The beds of the stones were so exactly 
woriced that in many cases the joints were not perceptible without 
dose observation. In the Grseco-Roman period mortar was used 

* I am indebted for the greater part cavations there, and has published an 

of the (acts mentioned in Uiis put of excellent work on the subject His ac* 

the Appendix to my firiend Mr. rullan, curate observation confirms my own in 

the architect, who has resided much in a very remarkable manner, and he has 

the East, has carried on important ex- seen much more than I have. 
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when large masses of wall were required, but only occasionally in 
the temples. Mr. Pullan does not remember having seen a single 
instance of a concrete wall, but he has seen Greek mouldings formed 
of cement 

The original parts of the walls of Palestrina, or Praeneste, are of 
this construction, especially those around the arx or citadel on the 
summit of the rocky promontory on which the town is built. In that 
part walls of the time of the early Empire and medieval walls are 
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APPENDIX TO THE HISTORICAL MODES OF 
CONSTRUCTION OF WALLa 

The Capitolium, or Municipium •, &a — Introduction. 

« 

The chronological succession of the Construction of Walls, and 
the architectural details connected with them, form the foundation 
of the modem science of Archaeology, the 83rstem of Rickman (who 
was the first to reduce chaos into order), as perfected by Professor 
Willis. In Rome this is of the greatest importance, it is the one 
test by which the truth or falsehood of the legendary history can be 
ascertained. The early history of all nations is l^endary only, that 
is to say, it was handed down from £Either to son for many genera- 
tions, before it was committed to writing, as the history of the family, 
or the tribe, or the people. The early Romans appear to have been 
especially careful to preserve records of their acts and their histor}% 
which were recorded on bronze plates (these were in substance not 
unlike our concise Saxon Chronicle, the foundation and the skeleton 
of the early history of England) ; that such bronze records were kept 
as early as the days of the kings of Rome, is proved by the fact that 
a building was erected for their preservation at that period, called 
the Tabularium, for the bronze plates or tables of the records. This 
was over the iErarium or Public Treasury; the copper money 
for paying the army being kept in part of the same public building. 
This building is mentioned by Terentius Varro as one of those that 
were extant in his time, which were then considered to have be- 
longed to the original city of the Sabines on the hill of Saturn, 
before that hill was made the Capitol of the united City. This 
building still exists, and the architectural character of it, the con- 
struction of the walls, and the details, are of as early character as 
any building in Rome, very similar to, though not identical ^i-ith, 
the primitive fortifications on the north end of the Palatine Hill, 
of the character called Etruscan, which must have been also built 

■ The account of this great building, on there at the present time under the 

called by various names, which con- Italian Government, make it expedient 

tained the i£rarium or Treasury, the to keep back that part of the work, 

TabuUmum or Record Office, and the while the chapter on the Historical 

Senaculum or Senate-house, would be- Construction of Walls is wanted to 

long more naturally to that chapter of illustrate and prove all the other i 



this work which describes Rcgio VIII., of the work, it is therefore introduced 
the Forum Romanum ; but the great here as the earliest dated building in 
and important excavations that are ^ng Rome. 
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before the union of the Roman and the Sabine cities into one, as 
they would be perfectly useless afterwards. 

The original parts are the ^Erarium on the lowest floor, a long 
corridor built against the scarped cliff of the hill, and divided into 
a series of small square chambers by partition walls, called by Varro * 
FarictcSf not extending quite across, but leaving a passage at the 
back against the rock. There is a small window in each of the 
chambers that is open, but parts of it are filled up with earth, and 
in these no windows are visible ; at the east end it is concealed and 
partially destroyed by a medieval tower, built upon it, and projecting 
beyond the face of the wall. An entrance has been made at each 
end, but neither is original. Below this story, which stands ten or 
twelve feet above the level of the ground, are two doorways, one 
belonging to the temple of Saturn, and blocked up by the platform 
of that temple, as rebuilt by Septimius Severus in the third century. 
The upper part of the doorway is visible, and is of early character, 
with a tympanum, having a round head with a flat lintel under it 
over the square-headed doorway, in the upper part of which a modem 
window has been made ; this doorway opens at the foot of the very 
steep stairs, to be described shortly. There is no communication 
from the foot of the stairs on either side, the lower part appears to 
be cut in the rock, and passes under the ^Erarium, and then behind 
the Tabularium. The construction of the doorway is not so early 
as that of the original walls. The other doorway is buried in earth 
within, and concealed on the exterior by the podium or basement 
of the temple of Concord. It was open until it was walled up by 
Canina about i860. In the front of the podium there is a doorway 
at the end of the passage leading to the inner door, and a window 
by the side of it to give light to the passage ; both of these openings 
were walled up by Canina. 

The Tabularium is also part of the original construction along 
the greater part of its length; it is a long, narrow corridor over 
the i£rarium, with an arcade towards the Forum Romanum, origi- 
nally open, and forming a porticus^ now also walled up. The face 
of the wall has been cased with small square stones, probably in 
the time of King Theodoric, as is mentioned further on. The base- 
ments of the temples are each fourteen feet high,' evidently built 
against the old wall; the iErarium is twenty feet high, and the 
Tabularium thirty. The rude Doric colunms between the arches 
are twenty-seven feet long. Towards the west end of the Tabularium 
is another arcade, running transversely, and forming a porticus within 
the west front, where the modem staircase has been made. This 
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arcade is not original, but is not later than the time of the Republic ; 
it joins the old wall by a straight vertical joint, shewing that it has 
been built up against it The third story over the Tabularium is 
eighteen feet high ; it retains the old wall in parts, in other parts 
it has been destroyed, when the upper stories were burnt ; these two 
upper stories are each twelve feet high. Behind the basement of 
the Temple of Concord is another ancient staircase, not steep like 
the former one, but made in easy gradients at the angles with 
a gradual ascent This passes also behind the Tabularium, and 
remains of it are visible on the upper floor, the third floor from above 
and fh)m below. There are five stories in all, besides the two door- 
ways at the foot 

The Capitolium, or Municipium. 

This great public building on the southern slope of the Capitoline 
Hill, now called the Municipium, but formerly called the Capi- 
tolium, is one of great importance for the history of Construction. 
It is a large square building, with an open court in the middle of it of 
no great extent llie northern front is of the sixteenth century, and 
was built by Michael Angelo; This part is only three stories high, 
but is on the top of the hill, and forms one side of the quadrangle 
called Piazza del Campidoglio, the eastern and western sides of 
which are also public buildings, now museums; the northern side 
is open to the small garden on the slope on that side and the clivus 
of Michael Angelo. But on the opposite side of the Municipium 
towards the Forum Romanum, of which it forms the northern side, 
being built on the slope, it has three other stories under the level 
of the three of Michael Angelo. The two upper floors are rooms 
for the clerks' oflices, and other apartments for the use of the muni- 
cipality of Rome. Under these the middle story is now used as 
lumber-rooms only, but parts of the walls of this story are very an- 
cient. Under these is the Tabularium, or long gallery, which was 
originally open, as an arcade oxporticus^ towards the forum. Under 
this again is another long narrow gallery divided by partition-walls 
{parietcs ot parpent walls), that is, walls that do not go quite across 
the gallery, but leave space for a passage behind them, thus forming 
a series of small square chambers, in each of which is a small window. 
This is the i£rarium of the time of the Kings, and the Tabularium 
over it is of the same period. The arcade or particus which forms 
the front of the Tabularium has long been walled up, and it is con- 
sidered dangerous to re-open the arches on account of the great 

D a 
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weight above them, since the upper stories have been built of stone. 
The two upper stories are believed to have been originally of wood 
only, and to be the same building the burning of which is so fre- 
quently mentioned by the classical authors, Tacitus * and others. 

The lower part being considered as foundations only, its preser- 
vation was not mentioned. It has thus remained almost unaltered 
from the very earliest period of the history of Rome. The front 
towards the Forum has been refaced with small square stones at 
a much later period, after the time of the early Empire, probably 
by King Theodoric, c. a.d. 520, when all the public buildings were 
repaired, as we are told in his own letters, preserved by Cassio- 
dorus '. In the interior the original construction remains, the lower 
part has been much eaten away by salt, it having been used as 
a salt-warehouse in the Middle Ages ; but the upper part of the wall 
of the Tabularium, and the whole of the interior of the ^Erarium, 
has escaped the salt, and has not been altered, so that the original 
construction can there be seen. It is of the earliest architectural 
character of any building in Rome, quite as early as the Wall of 
Romulus on the Palatine. This is the identical building mentioned 
by Terentius Varro **, as considered in his time to be one of the three 
buildings that remained of the original city or arx of the Sabines 
before the union \iith the Romans, when it was called the Hill of 
Saturn, before it was made the Capitol of the united dty. The other 
t>vo were the temple of Saturn in front of it, and the gate of Saturn 
close to the temple. Through and under the basement of this 
temple was the entrance to the ^Crarium. 

When Plutarch • says that the public treasury of the Rings was 
consecrated as a temple in the early da}'s of the Republic, he can 
only mean that the portiats of a temple, with a small cell behind 
it, was made over the entrance to the Treasuiy to consecrate it, 
and make it sacred in the eyes of the people. The temple was 
rebuilt by Septimius Severus in the third century, and the doorway 
behind it was walled up, a fresh entrance being made at the west 
end, which may be seen now also walled up (as the iErarium has 
long been disused). It was a building admirably suited for its ori- 
ginal purpose, of stowing away the copper or bronze money with 
which the Roman army was paid. It is also on record that in the 
time of the Kings the money was made in square blocks instead 
of round, in order that it might be stowed away in smaller space ; 

^ Taciti Hist, lib. L c 2, et lib. iiL ' See Temple ofSatnni, p. 43, note f 
c. 72. of this Appendix. 

< Catsiodonu, Variorum, lib. iv. c 3a * Platmrch, in Pnblioola. 
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and it is easy to see that each of these small square chambers would 
bold a large amount of such coin. When there were strong doors 
in each of the openings, which now form a passage at the back 
against the rock, it would be as secure a place as could well be 
contrived. 

In the lowest story of all of this great building, there are only 
the two doorways cut in the rock, one of which, behind the temple 
of Saturn, is now visible in the upper part, the tympanum, and part 
of the doorway, in which a window has been made. This door 
opened at the foot of a very steep staircase, which goes straight up 
to the third story of the building. This was only brought to light 
in 1870. It is remarkable that there are no openings from it on 
either side, no one could go out of the staircase except at the top. 
That this was the staircase of the ancient -^rarium is clearly proved 
by the incidental mention of it in one of the Orations of Cicero, in 
which he compares going up the stairs of the .^rarium to climbing 
the Alps'. It would be hardly possible to build stairs more steep 
than those, as they are as steep as a step-ladder, but with higher 
steps. The third floor to which these stairs lead is the same tliat 
has been already mentioned, and is now used for lamps and lumber- 
rooms only ; parts of the walls on that level are modem (that is, of 
the sixteenth century) ; other parts are very ancient ; just as might 
be expected when the two upper stories, which were of wood only, 
were burnt, this third floor was damaged by the Are. Massive stone 
walls will not bum, and therefore parts of these were again made 
use of when the upper part was rebuilt of stone, and the arcade 
below was walled up to make it a more secure foundation. 

A great fire took place here in the time of Sylla, when Varro 
was living. The upper part of the building being of wood was 
destroyed, and the lower part damaged, but it was soon restored. 
The eastern end of the building in the lower part was the portion 
then restored, this is shewn by the construction*. The inscription 
remains in its place on one of the flat openings over the passage 

' " Faith of Gods and men ! No The large ^ulns mentioned in this 

vouchers are found for two hundred or passage, which had to be paid in copper 

three hundred sesterces ! What num- money, and the large number of men 

berofmen? Six hundred at the most, to be paid also, indicates a place of 

In what land was the ncTOtiation made? some extent, and nut the mere cell of 

There; there; I say in that place which a femple, which was alwa)*s a small 
you see. No money is given beyond . place. The cell of the temple of 

what is ordered? Yes, indeed, no money Saturn was over the entrance to the 

is moved without manv letters. What y£rarium, which was therefore consi- 

is this accusation ? Was it man easy to dcred by the people as part of it. 

climb th£ Alps than the steps 0/ the • This is visible in another photo* 

j^rartHmV^ (Cicero, Oratio pro M. gtaph. No. 578. 
Fonteto.) 
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that leads to the iErarium at the west end of the building, below 
the level of the modem clitms that descends to the arch of Septi- 
mius Severus ; the ancient clivuSy which descended to the Lautumise 
of the Mamertine Prison, goes straight down from the west end of 
the iErarium to the portion of that prison lately discovered. The 
communication is cut off by the modern clitnis^ which goes across it 
close to the building. These steps over the ancient divus must 
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That the iErarium or Public Treasury was a part of the same 
building as the Tabularium, or public Record Office, is evident from 
the following passage in the ** Annals" of Tacitus : — 

"This produced a decree by which it was enacted that no sentence of condem- 
nation should for the future be sent to the Treasury till the tenth day zUtt 
passing it '*.'* 

There are other passages in Caesar' and Cicero" to the isame 
effect It will be seen at once how exactly this agrees with the 
existing building, in which the i£rarium is under the Tab^krium. 

The standards of the army were also kept in the same building, 
probably in the third story over the Tabularium, where the lamps 
used for illumination are now kept with other lumber, or things used 
occasionally only, thus keeping up the old custom. The evidence 
of this is again given clearly by Livy : — 

" All these measures were executed with so much expedition, that the standards 
were brought ovX/rom the Treasury on that day"," &c 

Suetonius* calls the iErarium after Saturn, but that does not imply 
that it was in the temple, merely that it was connected with it, and 
called by that name. Pliny p, in one of his letters to the Emperor 
Trajan, gives it the same name ; but this merely shews that it was the 
usual name for it, and does not at all prove that the Treasury was 
in the temple, Plutarch also gives it the same name, but the same 
remark applies to this passage as to the others. The care of this 
great building was entrusted to the quasstor Urbanus during the 
time of the Republic, with whom the tribune of the Treasury, Tribu- 
nus jErarii^ was associated. In the time of Augustus it was made 
over to the praetors, as we learn from Suetonius^; but Claudius 
restored it to the quaestors'; and Nero again gave it to the pnetors*, 
as we are told by Tacitus, who also recapitulates what Suetonius 
has said of the two previous Emperors : — 

"Claudius restored the qunestors, and, to encourage them to act with Aigour, 
promised to place them above the necessity of soliciting the suffrages of the 
people, and, by his own authority, to raise them to the higher magistracies. But 
the quffstorship being the first civil office that men could undertake, maturity of 
understanding was not to be expected. Nero, for that reason, chose from the 
prxtorian rank a set of new commissioners, of known experience and tried 
abUity*." 

^ Tacit! Annales lib. iii. c 51. ^ Plinii Epist, lib. x. c. aa 

' Caesar, de Bello Civil., lib. Iii. ^ Suetonii August!, c 36. 

c 81. ' Ibid., Claudius, c 24. 

■ Cicero, Pis. 35, Arch. 5. • Tadti Annales, lib. JuiL c 9 ; 

* Livii Hist., UK iii. c. 69. Hist., lib. iv. c 9. 

* Snetooii Clandius, c 24, " Curam * Tadti Annales, xliL 29. 
iEiarii Satnmo reddidit " 
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40 Appendix to Historical Construction of Walls. 

It is evident that in this passage the name of the Treasury is 
intended to include the other parts of this great building of the 
municipality of Rome, who still hold it, and have alw'ays done so, 
except when Rome has been in the power of barbarians. The value 
of the permanent character of the municipal institutions of ancient 
Rome is hereby strikingly illustrated. (Our own municipalities 
in England had their origin in the time of the ancient Romans.) 

That the -/Erarium must have been of great extent, and have con- 
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That the Senaculum, or Senate-house, was in part of this great 
public building is evident from the following passage in Livy, in 
the year 578 of Rome, b.c. 175 : — 

" The Censors paved the clivus of the Capitol (from the forum) and the arcade 
{portiois), from the temple of Saturn to the Senate-house in the Capitol, and the 
court above it'." 

As the building was on the steep slope of the hill, the court at 
the top would be above the Senate-house in the third floor — there 
were three floors below the level of the court. There is an arcade 
now existing of very early character, by the side of the modem stair- 
case that goes up to the offices of the municipality ; it is not of the 
earliest period in the building, the outer wall is earlier, and there is 
a straight vertical joint at the junction of the two walls ; this arcade 
belongs to the early days of the Republic. The outer wall is the 
one that Terentius Varro mentions to have belonged to the city of 
Saturn, on the hill that was afterwards made the Capitol of the 
united city, before the junction with the Romans on tlie Palatine. 
This transverse porticus or arcade was apparently a continuation of 
that of the Tabularium, along the western side, forming a connection 
with the other parts of the building. Varro * says (as we have seen) 
that the Senaculum was also near the Graecostasis, where the temple 
of Concord and the Basilica Opimia were situated. The Grsecostasis 
was the place on the western front of the temple of Conqord, where 
the ambassadors of the Greeks and others had to wait until they 
were admitted, and to hear the decrees of the Senate, which were 
announced from the top of the steps, under which was the entrance 
to the stairs that led up to the Senate-house. It was impossible (as 
we have shewn) for the Senate to have assembled in the small cell 
of this temple. A great flight of steps went down from the small 
court called Graecostasis to the Prison on the north-east comer of 
the Fomm Romanum. The steps and the court are mentioned 
together by Cicero ^ Pliny « also mentions the court between the 
Rostra and the Graecostasis as having a south aspect, and this court 
has that aspect, it is sheltered from the north by the great public 
building ; he also mentions the slope from this point to the prison. 
And again he says that — 

" Flavius .... mode a small gilt structure in the Graecostasis vjhich was abcve 
theComitiurol" 

* Livii Hist, lib. xlL c. 3a. Graecostasi et mdibtu damorem satis 

* T. Varro, de Ling. Lat, lib. v. magnum sttstttTenint.*' (Cicero, Epist 
c 32, p. 155, ed. Spengel. See the ad Q. Fratrem, lib. il ep. i.) 
passage quoted in note h, p. 38. * Plinii Nat. Hist, lib. viL c 6a 

^ *'Dcinde ejus operae repente a ' Ibid., lib. xxxiiL c 6. 
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That is, on the higher level within the old wall and gate of 
Saturn. The Comitium was an open space in the forum itself, on 
the lower level; the two temples and the old gate between these 
were not strictly speaking in the forum, but all the space at the foot 
of the great public building was often so considered. 

That the upper part of the Capitolium was of wood, and that it 
had wooden porticos attached to it, is proved by the account of 
the burning of it in the civil war, as recorded by Tacitus : — 

*'MartiaIis had no sooner entered the Capitol, than the Vitellian soldiers ap- 
peared before it ; no chief to lead them on ; all rushing forward with impetnons 
fury, and every man his own commanding officer. Having passed the forum, and 
the temples that surround it, they marched up the hill that fironts the Capitol, and 
after hsdting there to form their ranks, advanced in regular order to the gates of 
the citadel On the right side of the ascent, a range of porticos had been built in 
ancient times. From the top of those edifices the besi^^ed annoyed the enemy 
with stones and tiles. The assailants had no weapons but their swords. To wait 
for warlike engines seemed a tedious delay to men impatient for the assault. 
They threw flaming torches into the portico nearest at hand ; and, seeing the 
destruction nuule by the devouring flames, were ready to force their way through 
the gate, if Sabinus had not thrown into a heap all the statues that adorned the 
place, and, with those venerable monuments of antiquity, blocked up the passage. 
The Vitellians pushed on the assault in two diflierent quarters; one near the 
grove of the asylum, and the other near the hundred steps of the Tarpeian rock. 
Both attacks were unforeseen. Near the asylum grove the aflair grew serious. 
On that side of the hill, the houses, which had been built during a long peace, 
were raised as high as the foundation of the Capitol. The besiegers climbed to 
the top of those buildings, in spite of every eflbrt to stop their progress. The 
roofs were immediately set on fire, but whether by the besieged, or the besi^[ers, 
is uncertain. The current opinion ascribed it to the former. The flame soon 
readied the contigaoas porticos, and in a short time spead to the eagles (a set of 
pillars so called) that supported the buildings. The wood, being old and dry, 
was so much fuel to increase the fire. In the conflagration that followed, the 
Capitol, with all its gates shut, and neither stormed by the enemy nor defended 
by Sabinus, was burnt to the ground. 

" From the foundation of the city to that hour, the Roman people had felt no 
calamity so deplorable, no disgrace so humiliating. Without the shock of 
a fofdgn enemy, and, if we except the vices of the age, without any particular 
cause to draw down the wrath of heaven, the temple of Jupiter, supreme of gods, — 
a temple, buOt in ancient times with solemn rites and religious auspices, the 
pledge of future grandeur,— which neither Porsena, when Rome surrendered to 
his arms, nor the Gauls, when they took the city by storm, had dared to violate ; 
that sacred edifice was now demolished by the rage of men contending for a roaster 
to reign over them. The Capitol, it is true, was once before destroyed by fire 
during the violence of a civil war ; but the guilt was then confined to the treachery 
of a few incendiaries, the madness of evil-minded men. In the present juncture, 
it was besieged with open hostility, and in the fiice of day involved in flames. 
And what adequate motive? What object in view to atone for so wild a phrensy ? 
Was the sword drawn in the cause of public liberty? 
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"Tarquinios Priscus, during the war which he waged against the Sabines, 
bound himself by a vow to build that sacred structure. He afterwards laid the 
foundation, on a plan suggested by his ' own vast idea of the rising grandeur of 
the empire, but inconsistent with the circumstances of an infant state. Servius 
TuUius, assisted by the zeal of the allies of Rome, went on with the work, and 
after him Tarquin the Proud, with the spoils of Suessa Pometia, added to the 
magnificence of the building. But the glory of completing the design was reserved 
for the era of liberty, when kings were deposed and banished for ever. It was 
under the Republic that Horatius PulviUus, in his second consulship, performed 
the ceremony of dedicating the temple, at that time finished with so much gran- 
deur, that the wealth of after ages could do no more than grace it with new em- 
bellishments ; to its magnificence nothing could be added. Four hundred and 
sixteen years afterwards, in the consulship of Lucius Sdpio and Caius Norbanus, 
it was burnt to the ground, and again rebuilt on the old foundation, Sylla, who 
in that juncture had triumphed over all opposition to his arms, undertook the 
care of the building ; the glory of dedicating it would have crowned his felicity, 
but that honour was reserved for Lutatius Catulus, whose name, amidst so many 
noble monuments of the Caesars, remained in l^ble characters till the days of 
Vitellius. Such was the sacred building which the madness of the times reduced 
to ashes'." 



Temple of Saturn. 

The temple of Saturn was evidently the one from which a staircase 
ascends to the Capitol, excavated in 1870. This passes behind the 
Tabularium at the west end ; the evidence of this site is clear from 
several passages in classical authors. The Public Treasury was 
connected with this temple, therefore the staircase to communicate 
with the public offices above was necessary. It was one of the 
earliest buildings in Rome ; the present remains of the portico are 
of the third century, but probably the old cell connected tvith the 
Treasury was long retained ; and the .^rarium or Public Treasury 
tv'as under the Tabularium, and was connected with the ceila of the 
temple. The place for keeping public records in bronze plates or 
tables would very naturally be connected with the Treasury for the 
public money. Terentius Varro ' (as we have seen) mentions it as 
one of the three buildings remaining In his time of the city of Saturn, 
that is, the city on the hill of Saturn before the time of Romulus, or 
before the union with the Romans. It was on the level of the lowest 
story, immediately in front of ihtpcrticus of the Capitol used for the 

• Taciti Hist, lib. ill c 71, 72. quod post aedem Satumi in aedificioram 

' *' Ejus vestigia etiam none manent legibns privatis parietes posdci muri 

tria, quiod Satumi ianum in faudbus sunt scriptL" (T. Vairo, de Ling. Lat, 

qood Satwnia porta qoam Junius icri* lib. v. c 7.) 

bit ibi, quam nunc vocant Fandanam 
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Tabularium, of which arcade we have the remains, though walled up. 
It was also above the Clivus Capitolinus, the inclining or sloping 
road up to the Capitol, which was paved b.c 174, and the building is 
mentioned by Livy « on that occasion. The lower part of it is visible. 
Macrobius **, in the Saturnalia, mentions it as the Treasury — ^** The 
Romans would have the temple of Saturn for their Treasury." 

Solinus * mentions it in the same manner : — " The building which 
had been the Treasury of Saturn was consecrated as a temple in his 
honour.** Plutarch "^ repeats the same story in his life of Publicola;— 
" The Treasury of Saturn was made into a temple, which remains at 
the present time," that is, in the time of Plutarch. 

Servius*, in his Conmientary or Scholia on the second Georgic, 
describes this still more distinctly : — " The Tabularia popiili^ where 
the public records were preserved (the Public Record Office of the 
period), signifies also the temple of Saturn, in which was the Treasury, 
and there are placed the acts by which the slaves were made firee," 
(equivalent to the private acts of parliament in England in our own 
days. If slavery still existed there as it did in Rome, it would be 
necessary to preserve carefiilly the deeds by which any family was 
made free.) In Rome, all public acts were recorded on bronze plates, 
to make them more permanent ; unfortunately the value of the bronze 
for coining money, and making bronze ornaments, has led to the 
melting- down of the greater part of these public records. Both 
Dionysius and Livy distinctly state that the temple of Saturn was in 
the Forum Romanum"". This temple was dedicated in a.u.c. 256 
by the consuls, A. Sempronius and M. Minucius, who then instituted 
the Saturnalia*. 

Cicero playfully alludes to the steepness of the stairs of the -^ra- 
rium, comparing them to the Alps (as we have seen), and these 
steep stairs remain to the present time (though long unknown), 
having been excavated in 1870 •. 

* "Censores. . . et divum Capitoli- Satunii, in quo et serarium fuerat, et 

nam sUice sternendum curaverunt, et nbi reponebantur acU qiue susceptis 

porticum ab sede Batumi in Capitolium liberis faciebant parentes.^' (Senrius in 

ad Senaculum, ac super id curiam." Viigilii Geoigica, v. 502.) 

(Livii Hist., lib. xli. c 27.) * "£t arcus interdiu sereno codo 

^ "i^em vero Saturni scrarium Ro- super i£dem Satnrni in foro Romano 

mani esse voluerunt" (Macrobii Satur* intentus,"&c (Livii Hist, lib.xli.c.21.) 

nalia, c 8.) ■ Livii Hist, lib. iL c. 21. 

I '*i£dem etiam quae Saturni sera- * " Qus est igitur ista accusatio, quae 

Hum fertur, comites ejus condiderunt iadlius possit AJpes, quam paucos sra- 

in honorem SatumL" (Solinus, c. 2.) rii gradus ascendere? diligentius Rute- 

^ Plutarch, Publicola. noram, quam populi Romani defendat 

1 "Populi tabularia ubi acta publica serarium? (Cicero pro Footeio^ cap. 

continentur significat autem templum i 4.) 
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Servius, in another passage, still more distinctly indicates the 
site : — 

*' The bones of Orestes, translated from Aricia, were placed and buried in front 
of tbe tennple of Saturn, which is in front of the clivus of the Capitol, near the 
temple of Concord '. " 

Temple of Concord. 

The temple of Concord was rebuilt by Tiberius, as recorded by an 
inscription, and it was consecrated by him in a.u.c. 764, as men- 
tioned by Dion Cassius \ 

It is also mentioned by Dion as being near the prison. There 
is a representation of it on a coin of Tiberius. It is believed to 
have been again rebuilt by Septimius Severus, with many others. 

Dion Cassius also sa3rs that : — 

"The Senate assembled in the building near the temple of Concord, having 
learned the state of feeling among the people, and that he (Sejanus) was not sup- 
ported by the Praetorian Guard, sentenced him '," &c. 

This temple is several times mentioned by classical authors and on 
inscriptions, and in such a manner as to make it probable that there 
were more than one, although several of the passages apply to re- 
buildings of the same temple. The earliest mention of it that we 
have met with is in the year b.c 400, on an inscription in which it 
is described to be in the area of Vulcan : this is known to have been 
at the foot of the Capitol, between the temples of Saturn and of 
Concord, which had been built in it ; these were almost in the Forum 
Romanum, but within the boundary of the Capitol ; the entrance 
to this early fortress was the Porta Satumii, or gate of Saturn, and 
the temple of Saturn was just within the wall on the western side, 
that of Concord on the eastern side. The level within the iivall is 
higher than that of the Forum proper, but all the space outside of 
the Tabularium was commonly considered as part of the Forum, 
although it had not been so originally. ^ 

Plutarch, in his life of Camillus, sa3rs that — 

''The Senate, assembled after the death of Camillus, voted that the temple 
which he had vowed to Conconl should be built upon a spot fronting the Forum 
and place of assembly." 

In ac 303 a temple of Concord, in the area of Vulcan, was 

» Senrhis in iCiieid. ViigiL, lib. ii. c 8, and IvL c 35. 
T. 116. ' Ibid., lib. Iviil. c II. 

« A.u.c. 747, Dion Cassius lib. Iv. 
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Augustus, because (as the poet says) its very gorgeousness was con- 
sidered injurious to public virtue. It had been the palace of Vibius 
Pollio, who had bequeathed it to Augustus. The probability is that 
it was razed to the ground because he and Livia saw what a magni- 
ficent site for a grand portico and temple was afforded by the arti- 
ficial platform on which it stood. The fiagment of the marble plan 
of Rome, found in 1867 on the site of a temple at the back of the 
church of SS. Cosmas and Damian, gives the plan of the Porticus 
Livias, with some building in the middle of it, and the plan agrees 
exactly with that of the platform now occupied by the church and 
monastery of S. Francesca Romana. That a temple of Concord was 
rebuilt by Constantine, is proved by an inscription preserved in the 
Lateran, and the existing building on that site is of his time. 

The number of statues mentioned by Pliny and by Dion Cassius 
.as being placed in the temple of Concord, could hardly have left 
room for the Senate also to assemble there. 

We are told that the cella of this temple was 125 feet long, and 
was placed transversally to the portico, and that it was the place for 
meetings of the Senate. There is no space upon the podium or 
basement for such a cella^ it could only be the corridor at the back ; 
and as that is immediately occupied by the stairs, there is no space 
for the Senate to assemble excepting above in the hall to which 
these stairs lead When Cicero' mentions the Cella Concordiae 
over the Clivus CapUolinus^ as the place where armed men stood, 
and where the Senate and the Equestrian order were assembled, he 
could hardly mean the small ceila of a temple only. 

Servius*, in his notes in the second Georgic, says that the Tabu- 
laria in which the public acts were contained, and the i£rarium or 

' '*Adeoiie pudorem cam pudidtia minime vult, ttnltitue, qua vindt om- 

perdidisti, tit hoc in eo templo dicere nes, Clivi Capitolini mentionein facere, 

ausus sis, in quo ego senatnm ilium, quum inter subsellia nostra versentur 

qui quondam florens orbi terranim prx- armati ? quum in hac Cella Concordia*, 

sidebat, consulebam, tu homines perdi- O Dii Immortales ! in qua, me consule, 

tissimos cum gladiis collocavisti? At salutares sententia diets sunt, (juihus 

etiam ausus es (quid autem e!*t, quod ad hanc diem viximus, cum gladiis ho* 

tu non audeas?) Clivum Capitolinum mines collocati stent ? &c. 
dicere, me conrale, plenum servorum CEDANT ARM A TOGiC" 

aimatoram fuisse • . . Quia enim eques Cicero, Philippica Secunda, c. 7, 8. 

Romanus, quis, prster te, adolescens ' " Jns a n u mqme firum ; liticiosum. 

nobilis, quis uUius ordinis, qui se civem Popoli tabularia ; ubi actus publid con- 

meminissiet, quum senatus in hoc tern- tinentur. Significat autem templum 

plo esset, in Clivo CapitoUno non fuit ? Satnini in quo ct lerarium fuerat et 

quis nomen noo dedit ? quamquam nee [ubi] reponeoantor acta qu« snsceptis 

scriboe suAcere, nee tabii]« nomina iUo* libens fadebant parentes." Juvenalis 

rum capere potuerant (a S4.) (Senrins, Comment in Virg. 



" Tam lUud cujns est, non dice anda- Geofg., ii t. 502.) 
cise fcupit enim le avdacem), sed, quod 
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Treasury, were both in the temple of Saturn. This is evidently 
a loose mode of expression, and it leaves out the temple of Concord 
altogether. 

The Curia. 

Vitruvius' says that the Treasury, the Prison, the Law Court 
(Curia), were contiguous to the Forum, but so arranged that their 
large size and symmetrical form harmonized well with it 
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Opus QuADRAXxm. — ^The Temple of Jupiter Feretrius. 

It is important to demonstrate that the construction of the walls 
of all the earliest buildings of Rome, recorded by Livy, is the same, 
as this bears out the truth of his history. The primitive fortifica- 
tions of the Palatine Hill have ahready been described. The foun- 
dations of a temple of the same early character, called Etruscan, 
were excavated by the Italian Government in 1871-72, at the west 
end of the Arx of Romulus {Roma Quadrata)^ which formed the 
northern end of the Palatine Hill. There is a great flight of steps 
up to this temple from the direction of the Circus Maximus, and 
the whole of the wall is of the same early construction as the walls 
of the fortifications, and as the ^rarium and the Tabularium on 
the Capitol. This temple can hardly be any other than that of 
Jupiter Feretrius. 

The temple was built in the year 4 of Rome, b.c 749, and was 
the first temple to be consecrated in Rome, according to Livy* : — 

" He roated and dispersed their army ; pursued it in its flight ; slew their Icing 
in the battle, and seised his spoils ; after which he made himself master of their 
city {Citmne) at the first assault. From thence he led home his victorious troops ; 
and being not only capable of performing splendid actions, but also fond of dis- 
playing those actions to advantage, he marched up in procession to the Capitoi^ 
carrying on a frame, properly constructed for the purpose, the spoils of the 
enemy's general whom he had slain ; and there laying them down under an oak, 
which the shepherds accounted sacred, he, at the same time, while he offered this 
present, marked out with his eye the bounds of a temple for Jupiter, to whom he 
gave a new name, saying, * ympiter Feretriw\ in acknowledgment of the victory 
which I have obtained, I, Romulus the King, offer to thee these royal arms, and 
dedicate a temple to thee on that spot which I have now measured out in my 
mind, to be a repository for those grand spoils, which, after my example, generals 
in future times shall offer, on slajring the kings and generals of their enemies.' 
This was the origin of that temple, which i^-as the first consecrated in Rome*." 

The walls are of tufa, of the same rude early character of con- 
struction as the other walls, known as the walls of Romulus, and 
the stones are of the same size. A grand staircase, or flight of steps, 

* " Haec templi est oiigo, quod and the third by Claudius Marcellus, 

primum onmium Rooue saoatum est" who killed Viridomarus, a king of the 

(Uvii Hist, lib. i c la) Gauls. The spoils, called spoiia opima^ 

^ So called from the fardrmm^ or or grand, or chief spoils, were so de- 

limaie, supporting the q>oi]s; thesecond, nominated when th^ were taken from 

spoiia omma^ or graiMl spoils, were a king or general-in-chief commanding 

ollcred by Cornelius Coisas, who killed an army. 

Tolumnitts, King of the Veientians ; « Livii Hist, h*b. I la 
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descends from it in the direction of the Circus Maximus (as we 
have mentioned) ; the line from it would now pass just in front of 
the church of S. Anastasia, and straight to the Carccrcs of the Cir- 
cus. This temple is stated to have been built in the Capitol, that 
is, in the Capitol of Romulus, before the union with the Sabines. 
The hill of Saturn, now called the Capitoline Hill, was added to 
the Roman city at a subsequent period, as stated by Livy ; at that 
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now stands, the point at which the Aqua Argentina, the only drink- 
ing water on the Palatine Hill, fell into the stream that ran between 
the two fortresses, and had formed the lake of Curtius further to 
the east, where two other streams fall into it, all of which now run 
through the Cloaca Maxima. 

The next wall of which we have the history (or as some say the 
legend only) is the one that was built to enclose the hill of Saturn 
and the Palatine in Ofu City: — 

" Numa, after hiB accession to the government, did not remove the particular 
temples belonging to the curiae, but erected one temple common to them all, 
between the Capitoline and the Palatine hills. For both these hilb had already 
been encompassed with one wall, the forum in which this temple was built lying 
between them. He also enacted that the keeping of the holy things, according 
to the custom established among the Latins, should be committed to virgins ^.*' 

Of this wall we have some important remains, although they were 
not generally understood. The line can be clearly traced. The hill 
of Saturn or Tarpeian rock was then, and not till then, made the 
capital of the united City. The scarped cliffs of that rock itself 
were considered a sufficient protection on the north side ; a wall was 
joined on to it near the north-east comer, crossing the old trench of 
the previous fortifications of that hill, when it was a separate fortress, 
in which trench the road had been made on the line of the present 
Via di Marforio. The wall crosses that street near its northern end, 
and forms a ridge across it Some excavations were made in 1872 
in that street, under Mr. Parker's direction, and the tufa wall was 
found forming this ridge (as was expected), the line of it continuing 
across the south end of the Forum of Trajan, and the houses at that 
end of the Forum are built upon that foundation. The tomb of 
Bibulus is just outside of the line. The houses on the western side 
of the street are built upon a ledge of the tufa rock, those on the 
eastern side stand upon a tufa H'all for a short distance within the 
ridge, but outside of this there are remains of the Forum of Trajan 
under the houses in this street. A short street goes from the Via di 
Marforio on each side of the aggtr or ridge. The southern part of 
the street is modem, made upon the vaults of part of the lower 
chambers of the great Maroertine Prison. The line of the wall con- 
tinued straight from west to east, and joined on to that part of the 
Quirinal Hill which was afterwards cut away to enlaige the Forum 
of Trajan ; it then turned to the right, or south, and remains for 
a considerable distance, forming the eastern wall of the Forum of 

^ Dionyshis HaL, Rom. Ant, lib. il c 66. 

E 2 
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Augustus, as far as the Torre de Conti, which stands on the site 
of a very ancient fortress, at one angle of that City. The line has 
run in this part from north to south, and near the southern end it 
is cut through by the Forum Transitorium, or Forum of Nerva. The 
wall on the southern side of this Forum (now the modem street, 
called The Collonacd^ is behind the houses, and is built of travertine 
in the style of the time of Augustus ; it was the separation between 
the Forum of Augustus and that of Nerva. This wall of travertine 
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These remains of the wall of the second City have hitherto been 
misunderstood, and have been attributed either to the original City 
of Romulus or to that of Servius Tullius. The latter, no doubt, made 
use of them whenever they served his purpose, for the fortification of 
the third City. 



Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

This temple, of which the ruins remain on the top of the Tar- 
peian ro<±, now in the garden of the Prussian Embassy, is built of 
the stone which the Italians call " sperone," and called by Vitruvius 
Lapis Gabiensis^ which comes from the quarries at Gabii only, The 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was founded by Tarquinios Priscus, 
and completed by Tarquinius Superbus, according to Livy. 

Gabii was conquered in the time of Tarquinius Priscus, and 
nothing is more natural than that the stone should be brought from 
the quarries there to commemorate that conquest in building this 
temple. Livy relates the two events in the same chapter, and com- 
pletes the history in the following one. The temple stands in an 
area enclosed by a wall of the same early construction as the temple 
itself, agreeing in architectural character with the time of the Tar- 
quinii. It was founded in the year 220 of Rome, B.C. 532 ; and 
consecrated in the year 246 of Rome, b.c 506. It was therefore 
twenty-six years in construction, which marks it to have been an 
important building of the period. Forty talents of silver and gold 
had been taken from the Volscians just before, and were devoted 
to this work in commemoration of the victory and conquests. 

" He (Tarquinius) began the war against the Volscians, which lasted for more 
than two hundred years after his death, and took SuefTa Pometia from them by 
storm ; from the sale of the plunder of which place, hanng amassed silver and 
gold to the value of forty talents, he conceived the design of erecting a temple to 
Jupiter, of such grandeur as should be worthy of the King of gods and men, 
worthy of the Roman empire, and of the dignity of the place itself ; for the 
building of this temple he set apart the money which arose from the spoils'." 

"Tarquinius, having thus acquired possession of Gabii, concluded a peace with 
the Etrurians, and then turned his thoughts to the internal business of the dly ? 
among which, the object of his principal concern was to leave the Temple of 
Jupiter on the Tarpeian mount a monument of his reign and of bis name, to 
testify that of two Tarquinii, both of whom reigned, the lather had vowed, and 
the son completed it J." 

The temple of Jupiter Feretrius has usually been placed, by 

» Livii llUt., lib. i. c. 53,. ^ Livii Hist., lib. i. c. 55. 
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modem writers on the ancient topography of Rome, on the Capitol, 
but this appears to have been a mistake. The temple that was on 
the site of the church of Ara Cash, was not that of Jupiter Capito- 
linus. The ruins excavated on the summit of the Tarpeian rock 
a few years since, agree in so remarkable a manner with the history 
of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, that there can be little hesita- 
tion in considering them as identified. Although the remains are 
slight, they are sufficient to shew that it was a place of importance. 
The temple itself was small, but that was usual ; it was enclosed in 
a porticus or arcade, of which the back wall only remains, and these 
ruins are of the same early character as the rest, not so early as that 
of Jupiter Feretrius, but agreeing perfectly with the time of the Tar- 
quins. The large enclosure belonging to the temple indicates a place 
of importance, and this accounts for its being so long as twenty-six 
years in construction. The ornamentation was no doubt of wood and 
bronze, according to the custom of that period ; we have only the 
foundations and the rude walls of construction remaining, but this 
very construction gives a date to it, and agrees with Livy*s history. 

Opus Reticulatum. 
domus auoustiana et tiberiana. 

One of the best examples in Rome of the opus reticulatum b the 
important house excavated in 1869-70, also on the Palatine. The 
walls are built of concrete as usual, but faced with the reticulated 
work to give them a smooth surface to receive the plaster to be 
painted upon. The situation and the peculiarities of this house 
agree entirely with the history of Suetonius and Dion Cassius, of the 
house of Hortensius purchased by Augustus for his own residence. 
This was added to a few years afterwards by the Senate, who were 
not satisfied with the "house of an ordinary citizen" in which 
Augustus resided. It was not grand enough for the Roman Em- 
peror. They therefore insisted on adding state apartments decorated 
with mosaic pavements and fresco paintings, neither of which was 
found in the original house. This house of Hortensius is exactly 
" the house of an ordinary citizen" of the time of Julius Caesar, or 
perhaps of Sylla, such as we see many examples of remaining at 
Pompeii. The state apartments were added at the north end of 
this house, and there is no internal communication between the 
original house and the addition to it Augustus chose to retain his 
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privacy, and preferred going round into the state apartments when 
necessary. Between his original house and the street were some 
shops, the walls of which are faced in the same manner. There is 
no staircase from either of the shops, so that each was complete in 
itself. There is a back door into a passage which separates them 
from the rest of the house. 

In the middle of the original house is a staircase going up to an 
upper story, now destroyed, which may have been of wood, and 
probably extended over the shops also. These are vaulted over, so 
that they could not interfere at all with the rest of the house. Such 
an arrangement appears to have been common in many of the large 
houses or palaces of the ancient Romans, and it is probable that 
each shop was an insula^ being insulated from all the rest of the 
house. The fragments of the marble plan shew many such shops. 
The ground-floor of the house is the only one that is now visible, 
the underground floor of the original house has not yet been ex- 
cavated. The state apartments are of the same height as the two 
lower stories of the original house. 

The houses or palaces of Augustus and Tiberius are mentioned 
together in the Regionary Catalogue, which shews that they were 
near each other. It seems to be a common mistake to suppose 
that all the great works in Rome called by the name of this or 
that emperor, in whose time each happens to have been begun 
or finished, were entirely built by him. It is impossible that each 
of those works can have been built during the lifetime of any 
single emperor. The Senate, with the board of works acting under 
tlieir orders, were a permanent body, and they formed a grand 
scheme for the embellishment of Rome under the Empire, to make 
it worthy to be the capital of the civilized world. This scheme was 
gradually carried out without regard to the life or death of any 
particular emperor, although the buildings erected in his time were 
called afler his name as a compliment, just as was done quite re- 
cently with the buildings erected in the time of this or that pope. 
Pius IX. will probably go down to posterity as a great builder, be- 
cause he has been pope for an unusually long period during a great 
building era, and it was the same with the Emperors. Those who 
had the longest reigns have the greatest number of buildings called 
after them. Attempts are vainly made to distinguish the works of 
this or that emperor, when there is no real division or distinction 
between the work of one and another. 

In this manner the great palace at the north end of the Palatine, 
by modem topographers has been divided into the Palace of Tibc- 
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rius(?), of Caligula, and of Domitiany in whose time it was probably 
completed, as many of hb brick-stamps have been found in the 
walls. Possibly it was damaged to some extent in the great fire in 
the time of Nero, and restored by Domitian afterwards, but it must 
be remembered that concrete walls at least six feet thick will not 
bum. They are faced with brick or tufa, cut into small wedge- 
shaped pieces, each faced with a diamond-shaped surface, called 
opus reiiculatum (from the appearance of the meshes of a net). Fire 
would have little more effect on such a surface than on the concrete 
or rubble mass behind it, and as the chambers and passages were 
vaulted over, fire would have little effect on them. 

The House of Augustus has been placed by modem authors towards 
the south end of the Palatine, on the westem side under the Villa 
Mills, without any real authority for the conjecture, which is not 
consistent with the notices we have of it in contemporary writers 
and in the historians of the following century. It was the wish or 
the policy of Augustus to live as a private citizen, either from 
real modesty and a love of retirement, or because this only stimu^ 
lated the citizens to insist on doing him more honour, and build- 
ing him a grand palace suitable to the position of the head of 
the Roman empire. At first he insisted on living in the house of 
Hortensius, which was an ordinary citizen's house without ornament, 
or with very little, the columns being of ptperino^ which was the 
cheapest stone after the tufa of the hill itself, being brought from 
Albano only, although the travertine, a stone from the more distant 
quarries of Tibur (or Tivoli), had then been brought into use in 
Rome ; this is a harder stone and not so rough, and was considered 
as a sort of marble or stone of luxury, which Augustus disdained. 
He afterwards accepted some splendour as befitting his rank, as 
Dion Cassius tells us ; he adds, that he resided in the Piaetorium 
(the arx or citadel) because Romulus had resided there* 

In the year 1869, Cavalier Rosa, in the course of his excavations 
for the Emperor of the French, cleared out the chambers on the 
ground-floor of a house exactly answering to the description of the 
house of Hortensius. In the original parts of it there is no ornament 
whatever; it is of the time of Sylla or Julius Caesar, which agrees 
with a house already existing in the time of Augustus, in which he 
went to reside. At the north end of this house large additions 
have been made, in which are fine mosaic pavements of a more 
ornamental character, and beautiful frescoes or paintings on the 
walls of the time of Augustus, some of the very finest works of art 
that have been found anywhere, equal, if not superior, even to any- 
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thing that has been found at Pompeii\ This appears to agree 
exactly with the history that Augustus '^accepted some splendour." 
Suetonius * says : — 

" He lived at first ■ near the Forum Romflitum, by the side of the steps or sUdrs 
of the ring-makers ; he afterwards moved to the Palatbe Hill^ where he resided 
in a small house belonging to Hortensius, not remarkable either for its size or for 
its ornamentation, the arcades being small, the pillars of peperino (Lapis Albn' 
nus\ and the rooms without either msurble or mosaic pavement ; he continued to 
use the same bed-chamber for both winter and sunmier during forty years." 

This shews that he continued to reside in the house of Hortensius, 
although he consented to some embellishment of it, and additions 
to it for the sake of splendour, which exactly agrees with the house 
recently discovered. It was the custom of the Romans to have 
subterranean chambers for use in the hot season, and these are 
what now commonly remain, as in this instance, where these are 
perfect but not yet excavated (May, 1872). 

Dion Cassius ■ says that — 

'* The people planted laurels before his house on the Palatine, and hung a crown 
or vreath of oak«branches on the roof of it, as perpetual conqueror of the enemies 
of the state and servant of the citizens ; but they called his house a palace, and 
decreed that the Caesar should always live on the Palatine, and that he dwelt in 
the Prsetorium (that is, the arx^ citadel, or keep), which he chose out of all the 
hill because Romulus had lived there. He accepted some splendour, because it 
was right that the Emperor should inhabit such a house as would deserve the 
name of a palace." 

Some of his coins also have the oak-wreath and the inscription — 

GIVES SERVATOS. 

This makes it clear that the house of Augustus was near the north- 
west comer of the hill, where the house of Romulus had been ; and 

^ The subjects represented on the the traditional head«dress, and is ad- 

beautiful fresco picture are : — vancin^ to kill Argus. 

Polyphemus at the mouth of a river A third fresco represents — 

on the sea-shore, half hid behind a rock A woman coming out of a house 

or a block of mnite ; he b driven by with a bouquet of flowers in her hand, 

Cupid placed behind him, who, stand- followed by a slave carrying a basket 

ing at the height of his shoulders, holds Above the door Irom which she is 

the reins. Galathea on a marine horse comity out a roan is looking out of 

takes flight across the sea, in which the wuidow into the street, and on the 

two nymphs are swimming. balcony of another house two women 

Another fresco represents — are seen. 

lo guarded by Ai^pus, who has a In other parts of the walls are paint- 
sword and a lance, lo IS leaning against ings of birds, candelabra, columns, vases 
a column surmounted by a statue of of flowers, &c. 
Juna She is covered by a light dress ' Suetonius in Octaviano, cap. 72. 
almost transparent, whidi shews part * That is, as a jroung man ; he was 
of her form visible. Ilercnryi who has bom on the Palatine, 
his Greek name Hermes written at his ■ Dion Cassius, lib. liiL c 16. 
feet, carries the cadnceus, and wears 
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the idea that the house under the Villa Mills, of which remains 
were found by Rancourail in the eighteenth century, was the house 
of Augustus, is a mistake. Those fine halls and chambers were 
part of the great palace of the time of Domitian, whose brick-stamps 
were found in the walls by Nibby. The Praetorium, or citadel of the 
Palatine, was clearly at the north end nearest to the Capitol, where 
considerable remains of the old tufa walls of the fortifications can 
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This passage makes it t:lear that the temple of Augustus stood in 
that lower part of the Palatine, called also the Germalus, on which 
was the zigzag road from the gate (as mentioned) to the Velabrum, 
and to the Forum and the Capitol, passing round the lake of Curtius. 
The descent from the gate on the terrace, on which it opened, to 
the Forum, was too steep for a direct road, which could only have 
been a flight of steps. The house in which Augustus was bom, and 
which was made into his temple, must therefore have been near to 
the present round church of S. Theodore y, which is supposed 
to have been built upon the foundation of a round temple. Just 
beyond that church the road is divided into two branches, one of 
which goes down to the street between the Palatine and the Circus 
Maximus, the other to the Janus. The ground in the valley below 
was in the time of Romulus a swamp; the lake of Curtius was 
between the Palatine and the Forum Romanum, and this lake 
or swamp continued open as late as the first century, when the 
palanquin in which Galba was carried was overturned at that point ■. 
A stream that came down from the eastern slope of the Palatine 
met another stream from the western side* of the Quirinal, and 
ran into and through this lake; and through this swamp it still 
runs, though now undeiground, in the Cloaca Maxima. 

The palace of Tiberius was on the west side of the Palatine 
towards the Circus Maximus. It was not part of the grand palace, 
or series of palaces, of which we have remains all along the north 
end of the hill, beginning at the north-east comer, although it is 
usually so described. No division between them can be traced, 
they are part of one grand scheme for the embellishment of this 
part of Rome, which was carried out under successive emperors 
from about a.d. 20 to about a.d. 90, with some changes of the plan 
and additions to it, but without much rebuilding. These are on 



et Pollucis in vestibulum transfigurata first century of the Christian era, and 

. . . interdiu vero cum Capitol ino, sive Dion Cassias in the third, Suetonius is 

secreto fabulantur . . . et in contubernium the better authority of the two, and this 

ultro invitatus su]>a' templum Divi Au- site agrees beUer with the history of 

giisti ponte transmisso, Palatium Capi- this temple in other respects, 

toliumque conjunxit. Mox, quo pro- ' Plutarch in Galba, Suetonius in 

pior esset, in area Capitolina novae do- Galba, 2a 

mus fundamenta jedt." (Suetonius in • A spring still rises in a large ancient 

Caligula, c. 22.) well under a wine -shop, just behind 

7 It will be observed that Dion Cas- the church of S. Hadrian ; it rises with 

sius says, that on the site of the house considerable foree, and the water from 

in which he died was made a temple it has always ran throng the valley 

in his honour. Suetonius, on the other between the Palatine and the Capitol 

hand, says it was the bouse in which he to the Tiber, 
was bom. As Suetonius lived In the 
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a higher level than the palace and bridge *of Caligula, a.d. 37 — 41, 
and of a later period. 

Tacitus, in describing the interview with Umbricius the Augur in 
the temple of Apollo, says that Otho passed by the house of Tibe- 
rius to the Velabrum, and thence to the Milliarium Aureum in the 
Forum Romanum. The remains of that palace stand upon the ter- 
race on the western side of the arx of Romulus, with the back of 
the rooms, or of 2l porticus^ built into the upper cliff. The walls are 
faced with opus reticuiatum of his time, similar to that in the house 
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duct, and level with the foot of the upper line of arches carried 
upon a vault, built up against the two lower lines, of which also 
there are some remains ^ 

The zigzag road continued its course from this lower angle on 
the line of the present road, in front of the round church, but from 
fifteen to twenty feet below the present level The tops of the 
arches of the arcade (or porticus\ by the side of it, are distinctly 
visible, just above the present level of the ground, between the 
round church and the arch of Janus, to which this road led. The 
level has been altered in the Middle Ages, and the line altered also 
at the end, and it now passes in front of the doorway of the church 
of S. Anastasia, at the higher level of the present road. 

Tiberius placed in this temple of Augustus a celebrated painting, 
said to have been brought from Alexandria, mentioned by Pliny ' ; 
also a statue of Livia, and ordered the Vestal Virgins to hold an 
annual service there*. It was much damaged in the great fire in 
the time of Nero, and restored ; it was apparently rebuilt by Anto- 
ninus Pius, who gives a representation of it on one of his coins, as 
a square temple with eight columns in front. It must have been 
of considerable size, with the library attached to it, as Pliny says 
that there was a statue of Apollo in it forty feet high ; this was 
a *' bronze statue of wonderfiil beauty V 

Behind this temple of Augustus on the Palatine, on the site of 
his house, must have been another temple, at a short distance 
from it, dedicated to Minerva, mentioned by Martial ', and on an 
inscription of the time of Trajan ^ which was fixed on the back 
of the temple of Augustus — ad Minervam. 

One of the firagments of the marble plan of Rome (engraved in 
Piranesi's plates), shews a square temple with colonnades on the four 
sides, with eight columns on the sides, and near to it a small temple 
also with a colonnade round it In front of both is a porticus or 

* Aulus Gellins mentions a library in linem in bibliotheca templi Aug^nsti, 
the house of Tiberius. This is also quinquaginta pedum a pollice, dubium 
mentioned by Vopiscus in the life of acre mirabiliorem, in pulchritudine. " 
Probus. (Plinii Nat Hist, lib. xxxiv. c i8.) 

"Cum in domns Tiberian« biblio- ' "Sexte, Palatinse cultor &cunde 

tbeca sederenus, ego et Apollinarius Minervae 

Sulpitius.'* (Aulus Gellius, ub. xil c IngeniofruerisauipropioreDel*' 

19.) (Martialis, lib. ▼. epigr. 5.) 

'* Ustts antero sum . . • prsdpue li- ^ Descriptum et recognitvm 

bris ex bibliotheca Uli>ia . . . item ex imp . 

domo Tiberiana." (Vopiscus in Probo, caesar . Divi . nervae . F . nbrvae. 

C 2.) TRAJANI . 

' Plinii Nat Hist^ lib. zxxy. c la Tabrla aenea ovae fixa est Romae in 

* Dion Cassitts, lib. Ix. c 5. Mvro post templum divi Aug. ad 
' ''Vidcmus certeTuscanicnm Apol- Minervam. 
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arcade, also with columns in front of the piers, and the colonnade 
of another temple &cing this, as if on the other side of the street ; 
and running across this, on the opposite side of the square temple 
from the round one, is a double line, which may very well indicate 
a bridge crossing the street It seems probable that these two 
temples are the square temple of Augustus, and the round temple 
of Minerva, on the site of the latter of which the round church 
of S. Theodore has been built. In that case, the bridge from the 
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HISTORICAL PHOTOGRAPHS 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF WALLS. 

[TAg tmniba-s refer to Mr, Parker^ s Caialc^ue,'\ 



TYPICAL EXAMPLES. 



Those marked with • are from drcnoin^^ valuable for historical purpcs^s^ 
but not as photographs. 



TIME OF THE KINGS. 
Opus Quadratum. 

Wall of Romulus on the Palatine, B.C. 

750? (Livii Hist., lib. i. c. 1 1.) 779 

" Quadrata saxa . . . sunt enim circa 

Urbcm." (Vitruv., de Archit, lib. iL 

c 7.) 

Tabularium on the Capitol, the ancient 
part, B.C. 730. 2646 

"Ejus vestigia nunc manent tria 
. . . quod post iEdem Batumi in aedi- 
ficiorum legibus," &c (T. Varro, de 
Ling. Lat., lib. v. c. 7.) 

Wall of the Kings (A.U.C. 189, B.C. 
664; \X\\\ Hist, L 36) in the Forum 
of Augustus, and Wall of Travertine 
between that Forum and the Forum 
Transitorium of Nerva, A.D. 96, in- 
serted in the old wall of tufa. S44 
" Numa built one temple common 
to them all, between the Capitoline 
and Palatine hills. Both these hills 
had already been encompassed loith 
one wall" (I)ionys., Hist., lib. i. 
c66.) 

Interior of a Tower by the si«le of the 
Circus Maximus, at the foot of the 
Palatine, probably part of the wall 
that enclosed the Palatine and the 
hill of Saturn as one city, afterM-ards 
used for the Pulvinarium of the Cir- 
cus Maximus. 748 
"Loca divisa patribus equitibus- 
que." (Livii Hist, lib. i. c. 35.) 

Wall of the Kings on the Aventine, 
near S. Prisca, probably built by the 
Latins when settletl there. (Livii 
Hibt., lib. L c. 33. and iii. 50.) S29 



Mamertike Prison — Lower Wall of 
Tufa, time of Ancus Martius. 848 

** Ancus . . . Career ... in media 
urbe imminens foro aedificavit. " (Livii 
Hist, lib. i. c. 33.) 

** Ut frangendi carceris . . . dele- 
gatum in Tullianum." (Ibid., lib. 
xxix. c 22.) 

*'Lautumi;e. . . carceris Lautumia- 
rum." (Ibid., lib. xxxii. c. 26.) 

"In inferiorem carcerem." (Ibid., 

lib. xxxiv. c. 44. ) 

Wall of Servius Tullius. (Livii Hist, 

lib. i. c 36 ; Plinii Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 

24. 3) 793 

TIME OF THE REPUBLIC. 
Concrete. Fartura. 
Concrete {fartura^ opera a sacco) in 
layers, in a Fort under S. Saba, B.C 
800(?). 993 

This wall is faced vi-ith blocks of 
tufa in the style of the Kings in the 
lower part, now underground, as was 
shewn in some excavations in 1S70. 
Early Concrete Wall on the Palatine, 
B.C.SOO(?). 991 

"Intrinsecus qme medio calcato 
iarturis." ( Vitruvius, lib. ii. c. viii.) 

Opus Incertum. 

Arch in the Emporium, B.C 175. 

(Livii Hist., lib. xll c. 32.) 990 

Wall of a House of the time of the 

Republic, B.C 100(?), on the Vimi- 

nal. 2082 

"Antiquum quod incertum dici- 

tur." (Vitruvius, lib. ii. c. 8.) 
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Photographs of the Construction of Walls. 



TIME OF THE EMPIRE. 

Opus Rjcticulatum— Nbt-work. 

Muro Torto, B.c. I00(?). 781 

House of Nero, a.d.60. (Plinii Nat 

Hist., lib. zxxYiL c. 24. 5. 7.) 1285 

Vaia of Hadrian, at Tivoli, A.D. 120. 

899 
" Reticulatnm quod nunc omnes 
utuntur." (VitruYius, lib. ii. c. 8.) 






Temple of Antoninus and Faustina 
A.D. 16L (Medal and Inscription.) 

975 

Fourth Century. Decadence. 

Villa Quintilii, on the Via Appia. 11 34 
Circus of Maxentius, A. D. 810. 977 
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ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES*. 



Opus Quadratum. 

Wallat Lanuvium, B.C. 800(Livu Hist, 
lib. L c I, et lib. lit c 29), now 
Civita Layinia. 2386 

Tusculum — Construction of Opus Quad- 
ratum, west side, c, B.C. 800 (livii 
Hist, lib. L c. I). 1900 

Fiesole — Etruscan Wall built of split 
tufa, corresponding with the Wall of 
Romulus in Rome. 517 

Vico-Varo — Wall of large stones of 
early character, ^K:al]ed Cyclopean. 

1569 

Wall of the time of the Kings, on the 
Aventine (of the Latins?), A.U.C. 114, 
B.c 639 (Livii Hist., lib. L c 33, et 
lib. iii. c. 58). 749 

The Second Period. 

Wall of the Circus Maximus, A.U.C. 
80, B.c.l09(?;. 780 

Wall of the Kings, A.u.c.80--60(?), 
B.C. 723— 693(?), in the Forum of 
Augustus, of the enclosure of the 
Palatine and Hill of Saturn in one 
City. 881 

Tabularium, east end, with Doorway 
bearing Inscription, B.C. 85. 577, 578 

Wall of Servius Tullius, B.C 564, near 
the Railway Station (destroyed in 
1870). 792 

Mamertine Prison — Walk of Tufa, time 
of Ancus Martins, A.U.C 121, B.C. 
631. 849 

Third Period, a. u.c. 100, b.c200(?). 
Temple of Spes in the Forum Olito- 

rinm, B.C 524 (?), or B.C. 261 (?). 123 1 
I'emple of Juno Sospita in the Forum 

Olitorium, B.C 194. 1230 

(Livii Hist, lib. xxxiv. c 53, in 

the Church of S. Nicolas in Carcere.) 

Temple of Pietas, B.C 180. 1229 

(Uvii Hist» lib. i. c 84)» in the 

Forum OUtorium. 



Fartura or Concrete. 

Muro Torto, B.C. 80(?). 992 

Villa of Hadrian, at Tivoli, A. D. 120. 900 

Opus Reticulatum. 

Mausoleum of Augustus, B.C 28. 987 
Tomb on the Via Ardeatina, time of 

Sylla,r. B.c.80. I182 

Part of a Tomb, c. a. d. 100. 1942 

From an Aqueduct (the Anio Vctus, as 

rebuilt by Trajan, near Tivoli). 950 
Reservoir of the first century, in 

the Thermae of the Gordiani. 927 
Tusculum — House of Cicero, B.C. 20. 

1894 & 1895 
Domus Hortorum DomitiL 2107 

Travertine. 
On the Esquiline, near S. Pietro in 

Vincoll 800 

Mamertine Prison, the part rebuilt, 

A.D. 22, with Inscription. 5 So 

Speronb. Lapis Cabin us. 
Arco di Pantano, in the Forum of 
Augustus. 1465 

Opus Lateritium. 

First Century. 
Doorway and Window of a shop of the 
first century, in the Infima no\'a Via 
(T. Varro), called the street of Julius 
C:«sar, at the foot of the Palatine on 
the side of the Circus Maximus. 
(Plinii Nat. Hist, lib. xxxvL c. 24.) 

746 
Lateritium and Reticulatum — House of 
Nera 1252 

Arches of Nero on the Coelian. 78 

House of Pudens, r. A.a 6a 178 

Hall of Lateran Pftlace, with Arches 
of a peculiar kind. 1 74 

Tomb on the Via Appia Nova. 1037 



* Examples of the Construction of Walls are endless, those selected are cfaarac- 
(eristic of their respective periods. 
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Tomb over the Catacomb of the Jews, 

in the Via Appia. 1755 

Palace of Domitian on the Palatine, 

A.D. 85. 175^ 

Tombs on the Via Latina. 1430 & 1431 
Nero, A.D. 67, and Trajan, A.D. lOa 

in the house of Nero. 1400 

Arches of the first century (?) on the 

Palatine. 112; 



Third Ckntury. 
Pediment, called of the Colossus of 

Nero» but really of the time of Sep- 

timius Severus, A.D. 220. 786 

Meta Sudans, originally built A.D. 80(?), 

rebuilt A. D. 220. 1744 

Arch of the Circus Alexandrinus, A. D. 

230, now in the Piazza Navona. 1 1 62 

Fifth Century. 
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HISTORICAL CONSTRUCTION OF WALLS. 
SECTION II. 



ON THE DETAILS OF ROMAN ARCHITECTURE*. 
By R. R Pullan, F.RI.B.A. 

The dates and histories of the various edifices of ancient Rome 
have ever been matters of dispute. Upon few subjects connected 
with archaeology has there been greater difference of opinion. 
Niebuhr, Bunsen, Canina, and other eminent antiquaries have 
maintained opposite theories as to the date and destination of 
almost every building that once graced the imperial city. Some 
supposed the temple, now generally believed to be that of Mars 
Ultor, erected by Augustus, to be that raised by Trajan to his pre- 
decessor and patron, Nerva. Many maintained that the temple on 
the Clivus Capitolinus, now ascert^ned to be that of Saturn, was 
the Temple of Concord, rebuilt by Tiberius ; others asserted that 
the Basilica begun by Maxentius, and completed by Constantine, 
was the Temple of Peace, commenced by Claudius, and finished 
by Vespasian: it is still a disputed point whether the stones of 
the stupendous structure, which stood on the Quirinal behind the 
Colonna Palace, are those of the Temple of the Sun, erected by 
Aurelian, or those of a temple dedicated to Jupiter, and built in 
the first century. All this uncertainty, all these differing supposi- 
tions, arise from the want of a proper test by which the age of 
a Roman building can be accurately ascertained on an examination 
of its architectural details. 

There has always been a certain amount of difficulty in classifying 
Roman buildings, mainly owing to the fact that there was not that 
gradual development in the Roman, that has taken place in other 
styles of architecture. We can attribute the date of a Greek build- 
ing with considerable accuracy, by an observation of the relative 
proportions of column and entablature to one another, and we can 
fix the date of a mediaeval building to within fifty years by a com- 

* In the oouise of this Dftper constant difficult to understand the various 

reference b made to Mr. Fllrker's series changes which took place in the de- 

of Roman Photofiaphs, for without tails of Roman architecture. 
— n m^ ilhistrations it will be found 
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parison of the profiles of its mouldings ; but these styles passed 
through the usual stages of infancy, maturity, and decay, whereas 
the Roman architecture, with which we are acquainted — that of the 
late Republican and Imperial periods (the earlier remains are too 
slight and imperfect to afford sufficient basis for observations) — 
sprung to full maturity at once, and flourished for two centuries : 
during this period slight changes in its detail are all we have to guide 
us in the assignment of a particular building to its true date. It is 
only by close observation that the almost imperceptible differences 
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tests with their neighbours, and afterwards in consolidating the State, 
to have leisure or inclination for the cultivation of decorative archi- 
tecture. The Romans, the most practical and utiUtarian people of 
history, finding the genius of the Greeks useful to them, long before 
the extensive intercourse with Greece which followed the Macedo- 
nian wars, invited Greek artists to Rome, and, as it would seem, 
chiefly employed them in their works of architecture. Those of 
the edifices of the Republican period which have survived Imperial 
restoration are almost purely Greek in character, and we can trace 
the work of the " cunning" chisels of the Greek sculptors even on 
buildings of Imperial times «. 

It was in the time of Augustus that Roman architecture was 
reduced to a system by Vitruvius, who after a comparison of the 
writings of Greek architects, now unfortunately lost, and an obser- 
vation of their buildings, produced a set of formulae or receipts, after 
which temples and other buildings were to be erected: the con- 
ventionality he advocated, to an imaginative Greek the enslaving of 
art, was readily accepted by the practical Roman, who, with no time 
for invention, preferred erecting his temples according to a fixed 
law, to trusting to that innate sense of art which has no law, and of 
which he possessed only a very moderate share. 

In order to judge how distinct a style the Roman was from the 
Greek, let us compare two* representative buildings which speak of 
the opposite characters of the people who produced them: — the 
Parthenon, and the Colosseum. These edifices, though employed for 
entirely different purposes, are characteristic of their founders. The 
Greek had strong religious feelings, and the talent of the greatest 
artists of the day was devoted to the completion of the shrine of the 
tutelar divinity of the capital. The Roman, on the contrary, looked 
upon religion as part of the machinery of the State, useful for giving 
authority to public acts, and as an instrument to act upon the minds 
of the populace ^ : his chief passion was for show ; he was more 
proud of an amphitheatre, in which the people could. meet by thou- 
sands, to be regaled by the spectacle of imperial splendour, and the 
massacre of the victims of national triumphs, than of the most 
beautifiil temple ever erected. In the Parthenon, every member of 
the architectiure is designed and placed in accordance with certain 



* For instance, the capitals from the and resembles those of the Temple of 

viUa of Lucius Vents, Photos. 1497 and the Winds at Athens. 

1502, are undoubtedly the works of < See Note B, at the end of this 

(jreek sculptors ; one of these capitals b Section, 
a counterpart of some that exist at Patras, 

G 2 
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ascertained laws of proportion ; the guiding mind of the artist is 
visible in eveiy small detail ; nothing was done without a meaning, 
and to such an extent is refinement carried, that every line in the 
edifice is curved, in order to fiilfil certain laws of optics ; in fine, the 
whole building is calculated to satisfy the tastes of a people of fine 
perception and high culture. The Colosseum, on the other hand, is 
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and veneers of thin marble, and mouldings applied to the face of 
the edifice. Again, the immense height of the structure precluded 
the Greek method of using a single order only of the full height 
of the front \ so the Roman saw no impropriety in using the Ionic 
above the Doric, and the Corinthian above the Ionic. Thus the 
system of applying the orders as mere ornaments resulted from the 
requirements of the construction. 

As the order forms the chief decorative feature not only in temples 
but in all other Roman buildings, it will be well to consider whence 
it was derived. 

Some writers have lately opposed the generally-accepted theory 
that the order is an imitation of wooden construction, but, I think, 
without success. For, taking it for granted that the first places of 
shelter erected were of wood, the construction of them would natu- 
rally be that adopted now by the aborigines and first settlers in 
many countries ; trunks of trees would be used as supports, Le. the 
column not squared ; upon these would be placed beams, — ^the archi- 
trave — cross-beams — ^represented by the triglyph^ and the ends of 
rafters, by the various members of the cornice. This appears to be 
the origin of the order ^ whether the early Greeks imitated it in stone or 
derived it from the Egyptians. These separate parts of the order have 
been retained in all times. The Greek architect improved and refined 
the proportions of the original rude order which we see in the Temple 
of Neptune at Assos, of the fifUi century before the Christian era, by 
increasing the height of his columns in proportion to their diameter, 
by lessening their diminution, by reducing the depth of the entabla- 
ture, and by refining the curve of the bell of the capital, till he 
reached perfection in the order of the Parthenon, In addition to the 
original Doric, he invented the Ionic and Corinthian, and improved 
these till he had reached the ne plus ultra of beauty. This was the 
work of centuries. 

The Roman conqueror finding this order ready to his hand, 
appropriated and modified it; rejecting on most occasions the 
simple Doric and Ionic, he preferred the Corinthian, as being more 
suited to his taste for display. He combined the Corinthian foliage 
with the Ionic volutes, and fonAed a separate order — ^the Composite ; 
and modifying the Doric he produced the Tuscan ^ 

The members common to these orders are the base (occasionally 

omitted in the Doric), columns, capital, and entablature, consisting 

of three divisions, — lowest, the architrave; middle, the firieze; 

upper, the corniced In the Tuscan and Doric the entablature was 

• See Note A, at the end of this SecUon. ' See Note C. 
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one-fourth the height of the column, in Corinthian and Composite 
one-fifth. The upper member of the cornice is the cymatium^ a 
moulded stone generally of two curved faces, the lower convex and 
the upper concave, with a fillet above and another below. At the 
back of this stone is the gutter from which the water issues through 
lions' heads, placed at regular intervals — the antefixa. The cymatium 
in both Greek and Roman edifices is ornamented with honeysuckle 
and other ornaments. It is sometimes caUed the cytna recta. 
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beneath, a plain space or collar bounded below by an astragal or 
small half-round moulding ; its frieze and architrave were plain, and 
its cornice simple without ornament The column was unfluted. 

The Doric order has an Attic base, which consists of an upper 
and lower torus, with a scotia (elliptical hollow) between, bounded 
by fillets. The column was sometimes plain, sometimes fluted. 
The capital has a square abacus, with a moulding above it, an ovolo, 
beneath a collar ornamented with rosettes, and an astragal as in 
the Tuscan. 

The Ionic has sometimes an Attic base, and sometimes one 
imitated from the Asiatic-Greek base, consisting of t>vo scotias 
separated by two small astragals and fillets, with a torus above and 
another below the scotias. This elegant form of base was common to 
Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite in the first century. For distinc- 
tion, it may be termed the Asiatic base**. The column had twenty- 
four flutes. The capital is too well known to need description. The 
chief difference between the Greek and Roman Ionic capital, is 
that in the latter the hollow beneath the abacus and below the ovolo 
is shallow, and bounded below by a straight instead of a curved line. 
The volute also is more simple, and formed of a fillet instead of 
a bead. Occasionally, as in the capitals in the Lateran Museum from 
the villa of Lucius Verus, there is a collar of honeysuckle ornament, 
like those of the capitals of the Erectheum, at Athens, a convincing 
proof that they must have been the works of a Greek artist The 
entablature has been already described. 

In the Corinthian and Composite orders the base was either Attic 
or Asiatic, the column generally fluted, the capital deeper than the 
Greek, and more frequently covered with olive-leaves than with 
acanthus. The entablature has been already described. In a later 
period it was overloaded with ornament, scarcely any member being 
left plain. 

The pilasters and archivolts of the arcades which accompanied the 
orders, corresponded with them in the character of the mouldings 
and the amount of decoration employed on them. 

The general proportion of the height of the column to the dia- 
meter of the column was as follows : — in Tuscan, the column was 
seven diameters high; in Doric, eight; Ionic, nine; Corinthian, 
nine and a-half ; Composite, ten. 

The orders were applied to all buildings, — to temples, thermae, 
basilicse, gymnasia, theatres and villas; but as the chief remains in 

^ See Note D, al the end of this Section. 
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Rome are those of temples, we naturally have most to say about 
them, therefore a short description of their classification may be 
useful. 

Temples were — 

1. In antis. Of three sorts, either those with pilasters but no 
columns, or with two columns between the pilasters, or with two 
additional columns in ihcpronaos, atrium, or vestibule. 

2. Prostyle, Those which had columns on the front 
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in Photo. No. 1343, supposed to be the base of the Temple of 
Hercules (or some say of Spes), found at the Porta Maggiore K 

The ardi with voussoirs was introduced at a very early period ; for 
though we find in the Mamertine Prison the dome constructed on 
the horizontal principle like that of the treasury of Atreus at My- 
cenae, the fountain of Hippocrates at Cos, the Lion Tomb at Cni- 
dus, and other very early works of the Greeks, we find in a contem- 
poraneous structure, the Cloaca Maxima, the arch with voussoirs 
employed throughout. 

The Greeks were unacquainted with this description of arch, and 
its natural sequence the dome, as the walls of Assos of this period, 
and the tomb of Mausolus, b.c. 353, sufficiently witness ^ It has 
been uiged that they were acquainted with it, but that as it was op> 
posed to their principle of architecture — the horizontal — ^they dis- 
dained to make use of it ; but it is improbable that so intelligent 
a people should have neglected so manifest an improvement in con- 
struction ; they would rather have embodied it in their system, and 
have made the other architectural forms to harmonize with it 

The remains next in date to those mentioned, and those in 
which the order is first visible, are the columns and entablature 
of the Temple of Spes, b.c 261, in the church of S. Nicholas in 
Carcere (Photo. No. 663) : these, it will be seen, are of a rude 
unfluted Doric, with clumsy capitals, more nearly approaching the 
Greek Doric than any subsequent work. The entablature consists 
of a shaUow cornice composed of a corona, with a cavetto beneath, 
a deep firieze without triglyphs, and a narrow architrave. The 
church of S. Nicholas is built on the sites of three temples, those of 
Spes, Juno Sospita, and Pietas. The entablature of the last-men- 
tioned temple was Ionic of the usual form. Its proportions re- 
semble those of one I dug up on the site of the Temple of Minerva 
Polias at Priene, which, it appears fi'om an inscription on one of 
its pilasters, was consecrated by Alexander on his march through 
Asia Minor, about the year b.c. 334: for this reason it may be 
supposed to be of the Republican period, and of about two 
or three centuries before the Christian era*. This entablature 
has a bold cymatium, a massive corona, and dentels, with simple 
mouldings above and below. The firieze would appear, fix>m the 
number of cramp-holes in it, to have been ornamented with metal 
plates. The architrave had Xyro fascia. There is also an internal 

I See Note E, at the end of this ' This temple was rebuilt B.c 180^ 
Section. by M. A. Glabrius, dtmmvir. (Livii 

^ See Note F. Hist, lib. id. c 34.) 
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architrave existing, with three fascia surmounted by an enriched 
moulding, and above it side architraves, which ranged with the 
transverse beams ; these had three faces, and a bold ovolo above, 
see Photos, 114, 115. 

The only temple existing supposed to be of the Republican period 
is that of Fortuna Virilis, now the church of Santa Maria Egiziaca". 
The original temple was founded by Serms TuUius, and was rebuilt 
in the time of the Republic. It is Ionic and systyle, with four 
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tmctive characteristdcs of the architecture of the Republican period. 
The tomb of Cecilia Metella, on rising ground about two miles out- 
side the Porta di S. Sebastiano, is a huge circular structiu-e of traver- 
tine, with an elegant • frieze and cornice, ornamented with the caput 
b&vis. The mouldings of the cornice have but little projection, and 
the qrmatium is particularly flat, as in the early Greek buildings. 

Thus we see that in times of Republican simplicity the plainer 
orders— Tuscan, Doric, and Ionic — were preferred; but in those 
of Imperial grandeur, the Corinthian and Composite became the 
favourite orders, and it is to them chiefly that the following rules for 
fixing the approximate dates must be applied ; for, as a general rule, 
when the simpler orders are the chief, and not the subordinate 
features of a building, it belonged to the ante-Imperial period. 

As it has been before stated, Roman architecture flourished for 
two centuries without any decided signs of decadence; though 
I think it may be shewn that the purest phase of the style was its 
earliest, that of the first century, for, as I have already mentioned, it 
reached maturity at once. Therefore, the first rule for ascertain- 
ing the approximate date is, to observe whether the original forms 
and proportions are preserved; that is to say, if they resemble 
those of Greek architecture. The proper relative proportions, for 
instance, are, that the frieze and architrave should be about equal 
in depth, and the cornice always rather laiger. This is the case in 
the Temple of Mars Ultor, of the time of Augustus ; whereas in the 
Baptistery of Constantine(Photo.387)we find the architrave the laigest 
of the three. The cymatium and corona are always prominent fea- 
tures in early work; and whenever the mouldings beneath them 
assume an importance that they have not in early architecture, we 
know that the order belongs to the time of the decadence. In Greek 
architecture, the curve of the cymatium is a sure indication of date : 
if it be almost straight, it belongs to the Archaic period ; if the projec- 
tion be great, and the curve very decided, to the Graeco-Roman ; but 
this is not the case in Roman architecture, as the latter form was 
adopted and retained by the Romans from the first 

The second guide is, the amount of ornament found on the mem- 
bers of the entablature. In Agrippa's Pantheon there is an absence 
of ornament ; towards the time of the Antonines the corona was 
fluted (see Photo. 824 of the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina), and 
by the time of Septimius Severus the whole order was overloaded : 
a Greek artist would have left plain spaces for the eyes to repose 
upon, but in later times he evidently was overruled by masters, who 
demanded splendour regardless of cost On comparing the entabla- 
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ture of the Temple of Vespasian (No. 1670) with the chaste remains 
of the Temple of Trajan (No. 815) one is irresistibly led to the con- 
clusion that the former was executed in the time of Septimius Sevcrus, 
when the temple was known to have been restored. The C)anatium, 
corona, and spaces between the modillions of the Temple of Ves- 
pasian are covered with elaborate sculpture, and even the ovolo 
beneath the dentils is disguised by unnecessary foliage. If any one 
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the third century, with broad ovolos and shallow dentels. Nos. 2859, 
2861, 2863, are interesting specimens of Composite capitals. Nos. 
2860, 2862, 2864, 2866, 2888, exhibit specimens of foliage from 
various buildings, chiefly of a late period, but there are among 
them some elegant fragments, with honeysuckle ornaments, belong- 
ing to the first century. , 

A foiuth guide is, the character of certain mouldings, particularly 
of the ovolo. Compare that of the Temple of Spes, b.c 261, and 
those of the Ulpian Basilica with those of the fragments from the 
College of the Arvales (Photo. 1227) : in the two former, you will 
find that the eggs are near together and compact ; in the latter, that 
they are sprawling, inelegant, with wide intervals. The base-mould- 
ing is also a guide to date. What we have called the Asiatic base 
was used for the Corinthian and Composite only during the first 
hundred years after the establishment of the Empire. Fine exam- 
ples of it are to be seen (Photo. 1347) in the base of a column of the 
colonnade called Portions Livi», and in the Ulpian Basilica (Photo. 
739). It was also used in the Pantheon, in the Temples of Mars 
Ultor, Jupiter Stator, and in that of Vespasian, all commenced in 
the first century ; and even if these were restored at later times, it is 
not likely that the bases would be changed ; so it is safe to consider 
the Asiatic base an indication of that period. 

The bombed, or roimded frieze, is a certain sign of second-cen- 
tury work ; it seems not to have been used before the time of the 
Antonines, and its presence in the doorway of the Temple of Fortuna 
Virilis induces me to consider that building to be of late rather 
than of early date. 

But perhaps the best clue of all is the character of the execution 
of the work. In later times, towards the decline of Roman archi- 
tecture, the walling was executed in a slovenly manner, with stones 
of irregular sizes, with wide joints and much mortar, and the 
ornamental mouldings have the appearance of having been carved 
in haste, at so much per yard. Wherever you see marks of the 
drill — round holes at the junction of the lobes of leaves, for instance 
— ^you may be certain that the work is of late date (see Photos. 798 
and 1227). 

Roughly-hewn mouldings, bases, and capitals, are sure indications 
(such as are illustrated in Photos. 795, 1348) of the period of decline. 
On the contrary, simplicity combined with high finish are evidences 
of the best period, which may be said to have lasted fix>m the time 
of Augustus to that of Antoninus Pius. In another part of this book 
Mr. Parker has indicated an excellent method for determining the 
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date of brickwork, by an observation of the number of courses oc- 
cupying a certain fixed space. The same rule may generally be 
applied also to masonry. In like manner, a close observation of 
the character of the execution of the ornamental part of the archi- 
tecture will, after a littie practice, enable you to form a tolerably 
accurate opinion as to the time of its execution. 

In conclusion, a brief notice of the chief ruins not hitherto men- 
tioned, in chronological order, with reference to the peculiarities of 
their architecture, as illustrated in the series of photographs, will 
shew that the forgoing tests will afford tolerably accurate proofs 
of date. 

The Theatre of Marcellus was conunenced by Julius Csesar, and 
finished by Augustus. It has two orders of superimposed columns, 
Doric and Ionic, and a wall decorated with Corinthian pilasters 
above. The arches between the engaged columns were plam, with- 
out archivolts. The proportions are excellent throughout The 
portico of Octavia, erected by Augustus, was an enclosure in the 
form of a parallelogram surrounding two temples. The order of the 
colonnade was Composite. Two capitals, with small portions of an 
architrave of three faces, exist near the church of S. Angelo in 
Peschiera (see Photo. 74). These fragments do not enable us to 
judge of proportion, but the details, though much injured, are 
very fine. 

The Pantheon, the first building of the Empire, erected by 
Agrippa, b.c. 27, the year in which Augustus took the title of 
Imperator, is the most perfect specimen of architecture existing 
in Rome, a chef cTauvre of construction, clothed with appropriate 
architectural decoration. The details throughout are particularly 
pure, and form the best models for the Corinthian order. The 
various members of the entablature are of good relative proportion, 
and have but littie ornament; the ovolo is oblong, and of good 
form ; the architrave and frieze are about equal in depth, and the 
cornice about one-fourth deeper than either. The foliage of the 
capitals and modillions is of the olive-leaf. The bases are of the 
description we have termed Asiatic*. 

• There is considerable doabt whether it The portico was restored by Septi- 

any portion of the fine marble portico mius Sevenis, a. d. 202, as recorded on 

of the Pantheon is of the time of the inscription upon the cornice. This 

Agrippa or of Augustus. The circular inscription also mentions the name of 

building itself is entirely cased with Marcus Aurelius Antoninus as hav- 

brick, and all the ornamentation was ing restored the Pantheon; probably 

oridnally of bronze. The portico u an he added the portico, c, A.D. 166^ but 

erident addition ; the bride fnmt of the leit it unfinished, and it was completed 

original building can still be seen behind by Septimins Sevents, A.D. ao2. 
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The Temple of Man Ultor, built by Augustus ; three columns and 
a pilaster are standing. This also is a pure specimen of the period. 
The temple was pycnostyle, with eight columns on the front, but 
only nine on the flanks. The relative proportion of the members 
of the entablature are the same as in the Pantheon. The order is 
not overloaded with ornament All the ovolo and other enrich- 
ments are of that form which marks early st}'le. The abacus of the 
capital is unusually deep, and the foliage, which is of the olive-leaf, 
bulges out more than in later examples. 

The Temple of Jupiter Stator, Julius Caesar, or Castor and Pol- 
lux, the three elegant columns of which, >nth their entablature, 
stand between the Palatine and the Basilica Julia, is supposed to be 
of the time of Augustus «. But it has some peculiarities which lead 
me to believe it to be of somewhat later date. The cornice is 
almost as large as the frieze and architrave together. The corona 
has a fluted ornament, the second face of the frieze and the abacus 
are enriched with foliage in low relief. The capitals, however, are 
of early form, and the base is Asiatic ' Altogether, it is one of the 
finest fragments in Rome, and if not of the time of Augustus, it must 
have been erected soon after, and certainly during the first century. 
See Photo. 911 and 9x2. 

There is a piece of cornice, consisting of a c}Tnatium, with a bold 
honeysuckle and a plain corona, now in the museum in the Tabula- 
rium, said to have belonged to this temple ; but on the existing ruins 
the cymadum is plain, and the corona fluted, and the ovolo bolder 
and of earlier character. 

No one who looks at the photograph of the entablature of the 
lower story of the Colosseum, (Photo. 1346,) cm help being struck by 
the just proportion of its various members. It is one of the few 
buildings with a certain date ; we know that it \\*as commenced by 
Vespasian a.d. 72, and finished by Titus a.d. So. 

TTie Temple of Saturn on the Clivus Capitolinus, of which there 
are three columns standing, was restored by Septimius Severus, 
and it is most probable that the entablature was remodelled at the 
time of the restoration, as we find a diminutive fluted corona with 
a disproportionate moulding above it ; the modillions are surrounded 
by coarse foliage, and the abacus is also fluted. The base, which is 
Asiatic, and the columns, were probably retained. (See Photo. 1670.) 
The entablature of the Temple of Concord, (Photo. 1671,) is more 
pure in style than that of the Temple of Saturn, but it appears to be 
of a much later period than the time of Tiberius. 

• S«e Note H, at the end of this Section. 
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A similar disproportion between the corona and cymatium, and a 
like elaborate richness, are visible in the architrave standing upon 
two columns, called those of the Forum Transitorium of Nerva ; and 
without the evidence of an inscription found on the front of the ad- 
joining temple, part of which existed in the fifteenth century, stating 
that the edifice to which these remains are believed to have been 
accessory was erected by Nerva, a.d. 97, I should be inclined to 
consider at least half a century later p. Contrast its intricate rich- 
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front and three on the flanks; the cornice a fluted corona, but 
no dentels ; the architrave two £Eices ; the entablature is one-quarter 
and a third of the height of the columns; the frieze is orna- 
mented with griffins, admirably sculptured. This may be con- 
sidered the last pure building in Rome. After it there were but few 
great works carried out, and these at long intervals, all shewing 
a falling-off' from the true principles of Roman architecture. The 
chief of these were the Antonine Column, the Arch of Septimius Seve- 
rus, the thermae of Caracalla, and those of Diocletian. Constan- 
tine's reign, a time of great activity, produced many edifices in which 
the traditions of art were altogether neglected. Occasionally, good 
details are to be seen, as in his Triumphal Arch (Photo. i344)> but 
these were evidently taken from the earlier structures'. In his Bap- 
tistery, the usual proportions of the Composite order are no longer 
to be seen ; the cymatium and corona are smaller than the lower 
members of the cornice ; the architrave is deeper than the cornice, 
and it has a curved and sculptured moulding in the place of an 
upper fascia ; and in the order of his Basilica the corona was omitted 
altogether. The dome began to play a prominent part, especially 
in Ecclesiastical Architecture, and being transplanted by the em- 
peror to his eastern capital, it became the chief feature in the 
Byzantine style. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked, that in Rome, as in other 
cities, at all ages of the world, the periods of the best government, 
those of Augustus, Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, and Antoninus Pius, 
were those in which the purest and most classical architecture 
flourished. 

' See Note L, at the end of this Section. 
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NOTES. 

On the subject so ably treated by my friend Mr. Pullan^ I was 
conscious that I did not know enough to be able to treat it in 
a satis&ctory manner, and therefore I asked him to imdertake it 
for me. I knew him to be very competent for the task; he has 
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derived this architecture from the Etruscans^ not from the Greeks, 
or only indirectly from the Greeks through the Etruscans. The 
Tuscan or Etruscan order was also derived from them, and was not 
an adaptation by the Romans themselves from the Greeks. There 
are similar architectiual details on several other Etruscan tombs 
that are well known. 

The mouldings of the cornice over the original entrance to this 
tomb is very bold and massive, that on the sarcophagus is shallow, 
but this may arise from the nature of the stone being a hzx^peperino. 

The description of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, as built by 
the Tarquins, is given by Dionysius : — 

" Tarquinius, bemg informed of these things by the ambassadors, set the arti- 
ficers to work, and built the greatest part of the temple, but was expelled before 
he could finish it ; however, in the third consulship, the Romans completed the 
s tr u ct ur e. It stood upon a high rock, and was eight hundred feet in circuit, each 
ade containing near two hundred ; since, upon comparing the length with the 
width of it, the former does not exceed the latter by quite fifteen feet For the 
temple that was built in the time of our fieUhers upon the satm foundations with 
the first, which was consumed by fire, is found to differ from the ancient temple 
in nothing but in magnificence and the richness of the materials, having three 
rows of columns in the south front, and two on each side. The body is divided 
into three temples parallel to one another, the partition walls forming their 
common sides. The middle temple is dedicated to Jupiter ; and on one side 
stands that of Juno, and on the other that of Minerva ; and all three have but 
one pediment and one roof*." 

This shews that it was a temple of considerable size and import- 
ance, standing on the top of a rock (which we know from Livy^ iiv-as 
the Tarpeian rock) ; all the wooden part of it was burnt, and another 
temple was built upon the old foundation^ in the time of the early 
Empire. The remains of this second temple were entirely destroyed 
in the fourteenth century, in order to use the marble for the church 
of Ara Coeli, and the grand flight of steps up to it, as recorded by 
an inscription. The rich bronze roof had previously been carried 
away by the Goths, as we know from Procopius. The parts not 
wanted were thrown over the Tarpeian rock, on the top of which 
this temple stood, and where the old foundations still remain. 
Flaminius Vacca records having seen the broken columns at the 
foot of that rock, buried several feet deep, and made visible by 
some excavations in his time. The old foundations, which were 
excavated by the Chevalier Bunsen about 1840, are now visible 

• This applies to the tcmj^ of the Antiq., liK It. c 61. 
time of the Einpire. « IJvti Hist, UK i. c 55. 

Dknyiios Halicamassensis, Rom. 
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in the garden of the Prussian or German Embassy, where also 
the altar of the time of the early Empire has been left. The 
measurements given by Dionysius agree with those of the pcrticus^ 
or colonnade, or arcade of the sacred enclosure, which surrounded 
or enclosed the temple. The back wall of this porticus remains, and 
in the centre of it ruins of the cella^ with a portico in front of it. 
These ruins had been buried for centuries, or treated as foundations 
only, until they were excavated by Bunsen. 
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his people to think and speak of the gods with the greatest reveienoey and to 
attribute no passions to them unbecoming their happy nature *." 

The augurs made use of the superstitions of the people for wise 
purposes of state, and by placing certain objects under the special 
protection of the gods they preserved them for centuries. For in- 
stance, any military engineer knows that it is not safe to allow 
buildings to be erected in the trenches of a fortress, for this reason 
they were alwa]rs occupied as garden groimd ; as is the case now in 
the principal fortresses of Europe, and probably of other nations 
also, and in Rome itself, in the trenches round the castle of S. An- 
gelo. In early times this ground, therefore, was called Utit pcmctrium^ 
and at a later time pomeria^ or the garden ground. We are told 
that it was enlaiged as the city was enlarged, which would naturally 
be the case ; for as each hill was occupied it was necessarily fortified 
at the same time, and the trenches, or the space between the inner 
and outer wall, would necessarily be enlarged at the same time. 
There was no pomarium to the Aventine, because the Tiber pro- 
tected the part of it on the western side, and on the southern the 
cliffs were so high that outer mcsnia were not necessary, and were 
not added until the time of Claudius, whose double gate remains, 
and part of his wall can be seen on the bank of the Tiber when the 
water is low (as mentioned in a previous chapter). The object of 
making an outer defence at that time was probably to protect the 
Emporium and the docks, which stood at the north end of the Aven- 
tine, in the valley between the cUffs and the river, but in a wider 
part Our Roman friends also say that it is not fair to compare 
a temple, such as the Parthenon at Athens, of its best period, with 
the Colosseum, a great mass of buildings erected for a totally dif- 
ferent purpose. It is also of different periods, the two lower stories 
only are of the first century, the upper two are of the third. In so 
lofly a wall as that of a great amphitheatre, it was natural to intro- 
duce more than one order of columns ; in a iempU in Rome there 
could be only one, as at Athens. For instance, the portico of the 
Pantheon, and the temple of Antoninus and Faustina, are, in £M:t, all 
those of temples in Rome. 

Note C (p. 71). 
It may be convenient for students to give here the exact names 
of Vitnivius to these different details, as being the highest authority 
on the subject of Roman architecture. 
The Order is composed of three principal parts, — 
PoDiuif, Basement Colum na, Column. 

SuPERiORA Membra, the upper member or entablature. 
* Dionysius Halicamassensis, Rom. Antiq., lib. il c. 18. 
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88 Historical Construction of Walls. [CHAP. 

Each column is again subdivided into three parts : — 
The Column consists of— EpisxYLixni, the Architrave. 

Basis, the Base. Zoophorus, the Frieze. 

ScAPUSy the Shaft Corona, the Cornice. 

Capitolinus, the Capital The Cornice is also divided into — 

MuTULi, the Modillions. 
The upper member, or Entab- Lacunaria^ hollows in Soffit 
lature, consists of— Denticuli, the Dentels. 
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columns cat out of the tufk blocks of the wall, and the mouldings 
of the cornice are quite plain. This part is of the time of the 
Republic In the portico the columns are perfect, and were de- 
tached, but the intervals have been filled up with a mediaeval wall, 
when it was made into a church. The mouldings of the cornice of 
the portico are richly carved, and this part is certainly not earlier 
than the time of Augustus. The junction of the two works is very 
evident on the sides. 

It is not intended here to deny that the Romans had buildings 
of Etruscan character long before the time of the Empire or the 
Christian era, but that the Graeco-Roman style was then introduced 
by Greek artists in its perfection, although at first the more simple 
orders were used, and the richer ones afterwards. The Tuscan or 
Etruscan order was used as early as the time of the Kings on the 
portions or arcade of the Tabularium, and in the temple of Spes in 
the Forum Olitorium. The Roman antiquaries generally consider 
the best period of their architecture to have been the time of the 
Flavian emperors, a.d. 70—100. There can hardly be said to be 
visible marks of decay until the third century, the time of Septimius 
Severus. In the time of Constantine the masons began using old 
materials again, which was the ruin of Roman architecture. 

Note H (p. 81). 

The excavations made in 1873, taken in connection with the 
words of Dion3rsius, have clearly proved that the celebrated ^ three 
columns*' belong to the temple of Castor and Pollux, founded under 
the north-east comer of the Palatine Hill, when that hill and the 
hill of Saturn ''were united m one dty and enclosed in one 
wall,*' in the time of the early Kings. Augustus also sa]rs that 
the Basilica Julia was between the Temple of Saturn and that of 
Castor and Pollux. The foundation and raised platform of that 
great market-hall have been found, extending very nearly firom one 
temple to the other; firom the latter it is separated only by the 
pavement of the street This temple was rebuilt by Tiberius ; the 
existing structure is, therefore, of his time. 

Note I (p. 83). 

The Forum Transitorium is called also Forum P alladiu m by 
Martial ^ The figure of Pallas or Minerva, which is preserved 
over the cornice, agrees with this. This forum was built chiefly 

7 '* Limina poft Pacia» Palladium que Fomm." (Martial, Epig.. lib. i. ep. 3.) 
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in the time of Domitian', and only finished by Nerva*. The 
columns are built against an old wall and gate of the time of the 
Kings, a part of the second wall of Rome, used for the southern 
side of this long narrow forum. The backs of the houses on that 
side of the street stand upon this old wall On the northern side, we 
have also the remains of a wall of travertine of the first century at the 
back (now behind the houses, with a passage leading to it throu^ 
the Cafe di Pallade). This wall of travertine, of the time of Augustus 
or of Nerva, was the partition between these two fora. It is 
inserted into another great wall of the early Kings, used for the 
eastern side of the Forum of Augustus : the old builders did not 
destroy a substantial wall of which they could make good use. 
This lofty wall of the Kings was on the eastern side of the two 
fori, and had two gateway arches pierced through it, one into 
each forum ; the northern one still remains, and is miscalled Arco 
di Pantano. It is built of the stone fi*om Gabii called sperone^ 
and is an evident insertion in the older tufa wall ; the other was 
at the east end of the Forum Transitorium, and is shewn in one 
of the drawings of Palladio : it was therefore standing in his time. 
This connected the wall with die tower on which the Tor di Conti 
is built This arch was called Arcus Nervse. 

NOTB K (p. 82). 

The Temple of the Sun, to which that massive and splendid 
entablature and cornice belonged, was not the one built in the 
time of Aurelian, 4>ut was of the time of Marcus AureHus and 
Commodus, dedicated to Sol and Serapis, called also the Serapeum, 
as appears from an inscription'given by Gruter, p. Ixxxv. 

Note L (p. 83). 
The buildings called by the name of Constantine were nearly 
all built under Maxentius, but after his death and the acces- 
sion of Constantine, the Senate ordered them to be called by Uie 
latter name. Although there is a great falling off in die details of 
these buildings, the magnificent scale on which they are built gives 
them a very grand eflfect, and few buildings in Rome are more gene- 
rally admired by strangers than the great building on the Summa 
Via Sacra, opposite to the Arch of Titus, now called the Basilica 
of Constantine, but formerly called the Temple of Peace. It was, 
in fact, a great market-halL The Forum Pads was behind it, and 
the Templum Pads must have been near that spot. Considerable 
remains of an earlier building have been found under it, which 
many consider to have belonged to that temple. 

* *' Minenram qnam sopeistitioDe 00- preserved by Ihdlidio, and gives the 
lebat" (Saetooias, Domitiaints, $ and name of Nbrva distincUj; Aardias 
15*) Victor also mentioos that Nerva dedi* 

• The Insdiption on the oomke is cated it 
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APPENDIX TO THE HISTORICAL CONSTRUCTION 
OF WALLS. 

The question is often asked, and is a very natural one, " How were 
the large blocks of stone, each a ton weight, brought from the quar- 
ries and raised to a height of sometimes fifty feet from the ground, 
and fixed in walls twelve feet thick ?" This requires some expla- 
nation. The quarries of tufa were sometimes close at hand. The 
hills of Rome consist of tufa, and in cutting trenches through them 
the blocks of stone cut out were used at once for building walls to 
support the earth in a vertical position where there was no rock. 
The original settlers on the Palatine probably had no need to go 
further for their stone than the great trench across the middle of the 
hill, on the south side of Roma Quadrata, and the ledge round it at 
the foot of the wall and on which the wall stood, as we have seen 
well illustrated in the Wall of the Latins on the Aventine, where the 
same plan was adopted. A terrace or platform was cut at the level 
necessary for a road at the foot of the wall, with a second scarped 
cliff outside of it, forming a second line of defence. Below that was 
the great foss, also probably cut out of the tufa rock, unless they had 
got doiiim below it into the clay under it. Each of the other hills, 
when originally inhabited, was therefore also fortified, for no habi- 
tation was safe in those days unless protected by walls. 

After this, quarries were made at the* nearest and most convenient 
points ; a large one has been found just to the north of the Prsetorian 
Camp, outside of the walls, but there are subterranean quarries still 
in use in several of the hills, and remains of many other similar 
ancient quarries. To move these large blocks from the quarries 
they were placed on a number of small wooden rollers, and pushed 
along by manual labour only, — just as- large blocks of marble are 
now pushed along upon the Marmorata or marble- wharf,— through 
the streets, until diey are placed upon carts ; but as each cart could 
only take one stone, *' each stone was a load for a cart," as we are 
expressly told by Dionysius, land-carriage for stone must have been 
very expensive, that is, it required a great deal of men's time, and 
time is equivalent to money. 

For this reason it does not pay to bring these stones from any great 
distance in carts. Water carriage is alwajrs much cheaper than any 
other, therefore quarries were made at the most convenient places 
OD the banks of the river Anio, and very fine old quarries remain 

I 
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92 Appendix to the Historical Construction of Walls. 

a few miles up the river at the place now called the " Caves of 
Cervaro," and the " Caves of the Appia," about half-a-mile higher 
up, in which one of the springs of the Aqm« Appia is situated. The 
stones were floated down the river on raftSf just as is done on the 
Rhine now ; and the timber of which the rafts were made was good 
for building purposes also, or some of it for firewood only, but 
always worth enough to make the carriage of the stone cost veiy 
little. 
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